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Old Dutch is so extraordinarily efficient 
because the tiny, fiat-shaped, flaky particles complete 
ly wipe away all dirt and impurities without scratch- 
ing. It makes things absolutely clean and therefore 
hygienic and sanitary. Old Dutch is a natural cleanser, 
heeesele- tol Mole Mor-tecll ala colvera-tcoloW-velemest-tate(-m-1e)at-(a- 
Old Dutch 1s economical because its particles 

b 

due to their flat shape, cover more surface and do 
more and better cleaning than hard, gritty material 
Use it for all cleaning—sink, bath. walls, utensils 


It's your best helper, saves you time, money and work 


Old Dutch removes the dirt and not the surface 
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If you bought only one 
new Victor Record aweek  “%°™ 


™ Victrola No. 300, electric, $290 


“a 


Mahogany, oak.or walnut 


Oth les $25 to $1500 
you would have such a treasury of ther styles to 


music as could compare only with 
the great libraries and the great art 
galleries of the world. You would 
| have a source of untold satisfaction 
| for your every need. The musical 
genius of the world is graved on 
Victor Records—not the printed 
page of music, but the music itself. 


4oVictrola 


Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
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Headliners 


VERY GIRL should read “The Coast 

of Folly,” that splendid warning from 
Coningsby Dawson, on the dangerous 
rocks that may mean shipwreck to the 
reckless voyagers of youth. It will run 
through the summer 


VERY ONE knows Christy Matthew- 

son—but how many know about the 
biggest game he ever played—against 
tuberculosis? Lucian Cary tells the 
story of his battle and its victory 


PIAVE YOU ever seen the line standing 
at a General Delivery window—the 
hope, the uncertainty, the poverty, the 
wistfulness? You may watch that line 
through Fanny Heaslip Lea’s eyes next 
month, in a delightful romance of young 
love in Honolulu when the kona blew. 
Look for ‘‘General Delivery” 


ERE IS your chance to attend the 

Annual Convention of the League of 
Women Voters in Des Moines. Elizabeth 
Toombs was Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S 
representative there and will give you a 
full report 


E TALK about the Americanization 

of our foreigners—but after ll, 

should we not take the first steps toward 

brotherhood? “Our Street,” by Margaret 

E. Sangster, is a marvelously appealing 

study of the stranger within our gates who 
wished to be so much more than that 


UVENILE DELINQUENCY is the 

problem of every man and every 
woman in every community. For the 
condition of the children will be some day 
the condition of the country. Judge 
Franklin Chase Hoyt of the New York 
Children’s Court has discussed the subject 
in a way that will jolt the smooth-running 
contentment of the average good citizen 


“A WEDDING DAY”-—Jay Gelzer 

has made it live like reality, that 
tender little story of Pa and Ma Hinkley 
and Mary Lou. Read it first of all, in 
July. It will put you in tune for all the rest 
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E hers well built car and the poorly constructed 
car look very much alike on the salesroom 
floor. Paint and varnish can cover a multitude of 
weaknesses in closed car construction. 


But you can’t ride on the paint. 


The superior product begins to prove itself on 
the first day of use and strengthens its proof every 
day thereafter. At the end of a year the one car 
is ready to be traded in at a big depreciation. The 
Studebaker may not even need a fresh coat of 
paint. 


In a Studebaker Sedan the quality is built into 
the job. The body will not begin to rattle or 
squeak after thousands of miles of hard usage. It 


SEDAN 


will continue to be comfortable and easy riding 
and will present a fine appearance month after 
month as when new. 


The mohair velvet plush upholstery will not be 
worn “shiny,” the windows will still fit tightly 
and operate smoothly and the fittings will still 
be firmly in place even after thousands of miles of 
use. 


There are closed cars that do not include 
heaters. Yet, you cannot be comfortable unless 
you are warm. Every Studebaker Sedan is com- 
pletely equipped including a heater. 


Studebaker’s quantity production of cars of qual- 
ity is responsible for the low price of this Sedan. 
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South Bend, Ind. 
Address All Correspondence to South Bend 


Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


MODELS AND PRICES—f. o. b. factories 


LIGHT-SIX - BIG-SIX 
5-Pass., 112" W.B., go H. P. - ys .P. 7-Pass., 126" W. B., 60 H. P. 


Touring at scgnvenacessveuceesmuiaben $1275 Ce 
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We Have “ JET’S MAKE the U.S.A. the gar- 
Too Little den nation of the world in 1930,” 
Beauty says the General Federation News. 


It is a timely call. We have too little beauty. We 
have too few garden lovers. We have not enough people 
who love the scent of dew-drenched flowers and who are 
content to spend the twilight hours amid their quietness 
and peace. A traveler in any direction from any city 
in the nation is, if he is at all observant, struck with the 
barrenness of the surroundings of most of our homes, not 
only urban but suburban. Even the gardens of our 
farmers are mostly devoid of flowers. It is not because 
we do not love flowers, but because we have not acquired 
the habit of cultivating them. A middle-western garden 
used to be banked on two sides with a wall of hollyhocks. 
Passers-by were seldom so unimpressed that they did 
not exclaim over its beauty. Today that same garden 
has beds of our commoner flowers, and there is scarcely a 
day that automobilists do not stop and beg the privilege 
of carrying some of them away. If we can somehow 
translate this love of flowers into a desire to grow them 
for ourselves, we can very easily make the General 
Federation’s dream of America as a garden spot come 
true. For after all the growing of flowers is neither a 
complicated nor an arduous task. They respond 
readily to the most unskilled kind of loving care. That 
somehow seems to be the chief requirement—that you 
love them. With love you turn the soil, with love you 
plant the seeds, with love you tend and water, and lo, 
you are rewarded with bursts of beauty that more than 
repay you for all that you have done. 

Presumably the call of the General Federation is for 
backyard gardens, and therefore the response can be 
practically unanimous. In all the multitude of home 
sites outside of the cities where poor folk dwell there 
are abundant opportunities for the growing of flowers. 
There is no backyard too small to grow something, and 
there is no soil so poor that there is not some variety 
of flower that will grow in it and be thankful for the 
chance. All that is lacking is the will and the desire to 
surround ourselves with growing things of beauty. The 
cost is negligible, the time would be well spent, for the 
good of both our souls and our bodies, and the gain in 
the general appearances of all our towns and cities would 
be immeasurable. We wish the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs success in its efforts to make America 
beautiful. 


So Let's Keep HILE the Federation is 
What We about it, and while we are 
Now Have on this subject of public 
beauty, we should like to suggest that attention be given 
to our fast dwindling forests and to the sources of water 
supply that bare hillsides will not replenish. We must 
prepare to furnish homes and habitations for another 
hundred million people within the next century. We 
can, of course, let them look out for themselves and 
continue with our present policy of taking everything 
for ourselves with our eyes closed to the future. That 
does not, however, seem to be playing fair with our 
children’s children, and we are not so sure that we shall 
not feel the pinch ourselves if the present rate of con- 
sumption continues. It has recently been estimated that 
within forty years most of our forests will be gone, that 


Making and Keeping Beauty 


our hillsides and our mountains will be bare, and that 
we shall be faced with almost prohibitive prices for the 
lumber that we shall need, even allowing for all kinds of 
lumber substitutes that diré necessity will force us to 
invent. Even now the main timberlands are so distant 
from our main centers of population that freight rates 
add so materially to the cost of home building that con- 
struction is not keeping pace with the demand, and it 
will be the exceptional bride, this June, who goes from 
her father’s home to a new one of her own. Maine, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, each once the premier 
lumber state, now do not produce enough for Pennsyl- 
vania alone, and the Eastern market is largely supplied 
by Oregon. ‘To these significant facts add these: There 
are 213,000,000 acres of cut over, burned, and devas- 
tated lands in the United States. Of this area only about 
10,000,000 acres—or less than five percent—are being 
adequately cared for. In the past twelve years 70,000,- 
000 acres of this waste forest land have been created. 
The entire forest area of the United States is only 
about 463,000,000 acres. 

We have already subscribed to the campaign to make 
America beautiful; we believe that hand in hand with 
that campaign should go another to inaugurate a policy 
of reforestation that will put us on a self-sustaining basis 
by the time our virgin forests have all been cut down. This 
is a matter that very vitally affects the humblest citizen 
in the land—and America’s future. The club women of 
America could do nothing that would have a more far- 
reaching effect than to align their forces against the 
destruction of our forests and for the replanting of all 
the thousands and tens upon tens of thousands of acres 
that once held up green hands to the sun and the rain 
and that now lie brown and bare. 


And Hide UT THE growing of flowers, the 
What Ugliness planting of trees, the preserv- 
We Can ing of our forests do not end 


the quest for beauty. As you go about this summer, 
notice the number of buildings, generally power plants, 
that are hideous in themselves, as well as despoilers of 
the natural beauty around them. “PUBLIC SERVICE” 
is a term to conjure with these days, and many crimes 
are allowed to be committed in its name. One reason 
is that it is nobody’s business to be concerned about 
appearances, and practically all that the public hears 
about any power project is that it will develop so many 
horsepower or kilowatts. The production of this 
energy is absolutely essential, and seldom is the method 
to be questioned. The manner of it, however, should 
be made a matter of public concern. Just because we 
must have power for heat and light is no excuse for the 
erection of eyesores in public places. Dr. Steinmetz 
said of Niagara Falls in our May issue, “The cliffs and 
the canyon are badly defaced by the buildings and the 
outflow of some of the smaller stations—zhich should 
never have been permitted—while the really big stations, 
lying far back are not noticeable and do not affect the 
scenery at all.” That is just the point we are making. 
Let’s hide the things that do not need to be out in the 
public view. Let’s keep the beauty we have while 
trying to create more. 


WiuraM Freperick BicELow, Epiror 
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VIRGINIA 


———— 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home Schvol 
for Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session. One of the 
largest private academies in the East. Boys from 
10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, brac- 


ing mountain air of the proverbially 
healthful and beautiful Valley of the 
Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring water. 
High moral tone. Parental discipline. 
Separate building and special teachers 
for younger boys. Military training de- 
velops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, athletic park. 
Daily drills and exercises in open air. 
Boys from homes of culture and refine- 
ment only desired. Personal, individual 
instruction by our tutorial system. 
Academy sixty-three years old. $600,000 
plant, full equipment, absolutely fire- 
proof. Catalog free. Address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S. President 
Box G, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 








WEST VIRGINIA 


In the mountains. 7 miles from famous White Sulphur 

2300 ft. elevation. On main line, C. & O. 
. ae, Modern equipment, 
$125,000 new additions, including gymnasium. Thor- 
ough preparation for college or business life. All 
Tllustratea 


Springs. 2 
RB, &. ion Ronceverte. 


athletics, expert coaches, 


Terms $525. 
catalog. 


COL. H. B. MOORE, A.M., Prin. 
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Morthwesterw 
Rlilitary and 
HMaval Academy 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


The distinctive advantages and meth- 
ods offered by this College Preparatory 
School and Junior College will prove of 
interest to discriminating parents. 


Col. R. P. Davidson, President 








’ Miss Davison’s School—1l4th year. For | 
Hillcrest girls from-5 to 14 years of age. Best | 
home influences, Limited number. Individual care. Mental, 
moral and physical development equally cared for. Un- 
usual advantages in music. Only nermal, healthy children 
are_ accepted. Miss Saran M. Davison, Principal. 

Wis., Beaver Dam, Box 4H 








Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. An accredited 
and standard school for girls. A four year course for 
college entrance. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Catalogue. 
Anna A. RayMonp, A.M., Principal. 
Wis., Milwaukee, Box G. 











M7 J College-preparatory with 
Wayland Academy Stiiteate “privilege A 
boy’s school for 75; a girls’ school for 50. Faculty 14. 
A home spirit and Christian atmosphere. High standards. 
Athletics and outdoor recreations. Music department. 
Endowed, Rate $600. Epwin P. Brown, Prin. 
Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, Box HC. 


WEST VIRGINIA 








LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


For Girls. College preparatory. Two years 
college work. Near White Sulphur. Springs. 


Altitude 2300 ft. 
Home Economics. 
proof dormitory. 
Address 
LEWISBURG SEMINARY 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Music, Expression, Art, 
Terms reasonable. Fire- 
Catalog on request. 





Box 84. 








| St. Hilda’s Hall 
The Chevron School for Girls, Episcopal. In the 
| College preparatory. Elective 
Art. Athletics. Open air classes. 
$600. Catalog. 
MABIAE PENDLETON DvvVAL, Prin. 


Shenandoah Valley. 

Courses. Music and 
Individual instruction. 
W. Va.. Charles Town. 
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The School Department 


—is maintained as a part of 


School and Camp pages — 


appear in Good Housekeeping in each issue of the year. 
All announcements are classified geographically under state 
headings, and you will find in these pages announcements 
of schools and camps of every type, and schools and camps 
representing every section of the country. 


HULUSUTE A 


WISCONSIN 


St. John's Peicny 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Look carefully at the above picture. 
Note all the details. Compare it with 
others. Ask your military friends to 
criticize it. It is a snap-shot of one of 
the six cadet companies at St. John’s. 
It is a group of lads who have placed 
themselves in harmony with the St. 
John’s system and who are reaping their 
reward in erect, sturdy bodies, and alert, 
wide-awake minds. It is visual evidence 
of that thoroughness which marks St. John’s 
training in all departments. St. John’s 
training is man training; it is compre- 
hensive; and along with mind and body, 
it develops character. Summer Tutor- 
ing School. 

Send for catalog. Address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 7-F, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


When writing 
to these schools 


please give just as complete information 
as possible in regard to your requirements. 


The more definite you make your inquiry to 
them, the more helpful they will be to you. 


Should you be unable to find in these 
pages, the school which seems to meet your 
requirements, our Service Bureau will be 
glad to help you. 

State age of prospective pupil, typeof school 
desired, approximate locality you prefer, and 
an estimate of the amount you wish to pay. 





Good Housekeeping ’s service to its readers 


Good Housekeeping Endorses — 


every school and camp advertising in its pages. 
presented to you as worthy in every way of your confidence 
And the same strict care is exercised in 
presenting to you these school and camp announcements 
that is exercised in presenting all other advertising appear- 


and patronage. 


ing in Good Housekeeping. 


Each is 


at your service. 


Catalogs and information — 


will be sent you by any of the schools and camps advertised 
in Good Housekeeping. Please feel free to call upon these 
schools and camps for any information you may be seeking 
regarding them, at any time, and for their assistance and 
their advice in solving your particular problem. 


If you cannot find — 


the particular type of school or camp you are seeking, or 
one in the locality you prefer, our School Department is 
State type of school or camp desired, 
locality preferred, age of the prospective pupil or camper, 


and an estimate of the charges you wish to pay. 


Director, the School Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 W. 40th Street 
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Chant fora Bride 


By Margaret Widdemer 
Gllustration by Gohn R_.Flanagan 


SCARLET shall the roses lie, thick your feet beneath, 
Roses flushed for June and Love, 

Golden roses bend above, 

Whitest roses lean to you to be your bridal wreath! 


You who lift your dreaming face, smile with dreaming eyes 
On the newest, oldest day known beneath the skies, 

Out of old, forgotten times, days of vanished blue, 

Brides of all the other years bend and smile to you: 


Girlish queens with jeweled crowns, laughing beggar-maids 
With the woven hedge-rose buds thrust among their braids, 
Frightened girls who fled to Love, stately ladies bold 
Led with painted pageantry to Love in steel and gold, 


Humble women wondering, meek at Love's high gift, 
Haughty damsels stooping sweet to lovers they would lift— 
Clear the phantom voices fall, the phantom laughters ring, 
On this greatest day of days they cry, remembering: 


I have gone the road you go, ay they bend and Jaugh and say, 
“Speed the joy that once I knew! “a 

ave been a man’s love, too! 
I have walked your rose-flung road upon a bridal day!”’ 


You who pass the scattered roses in the sunlight’s gleam, 
Can you hear their elfin laughter through your smiling dream? 
‘Sweet the road you go, sister, glad things shall befall — 

Ah, you go the joyous road, the oldest road of all!" 


You who pass the twining roses with a musing tread, 
Do you hear their graver voices echoed overhead? 

**Far the road you go, sister, crossing grief and pain, 
You can never find the way to girlhood's land again!" 


Gs 


“You that go the path we found, know what once we 
knew... 

Soft the voices of old brides call and cry to you— 

Take the joy and pain, sister: you shall find it good a 

Pass like us the rose~hung gate that leads to Womanhood!" 
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Roses and sweet whisferings are round you as you go, 
All earth S JOYS Come forth to greet you, 
Truth and Love come forth to meet you, 
On this oldest, newest path that all true lovers know! 
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A great novel that should be a flaming warning to Everygirl, 
of the shipwreck that may come to reckless voyagers along 
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By CONINGSBY DAWSON 


Illustrated by Charles 


HE AWOKE reluctantly, drawing 
the sheets closer in an effort to avoid 
the dazzling shaft of sunlight. Hav- 
ing lain motionless for a while, she 

yawned, took a sly peep into the familiar 
room, and sank her head once more into 
the inviting hollow of the lacy pillow. 

She had the ways of a sleepy kitten— 
so Larry told her. Because he almost 
loved her, she accepted his criticisms as 
praise. He had the knack of making her 
feel comfortable by persuading her that 
all her faults were virtues. Probably that 
was her reason for having wasted an entire 
summer on him—one of those too few 
summers in fleeting girlhood during which 
wise virgins make haste to snatch a 
husband. That she should have found 
him soothing was strange, since ‘‘mental 
cruelty” was the offence most complained 
of by his wife in the divorce suit that was 
pending. 

From the start the idea that he could be 
cruel had interested her. It had tempted 
her to encourage his acquaintance; later it 
had lent excitement to his friendship. It 
had Jed her to devise occasions which 
would cause him to display his alleged 
ferocity. In this. at least, he had disap- 
pointed her; mo matter how grave the 
provocation,-he had remained consistently 
tolerant. 

Though she would not have owned it, 
she suffered from the disease of the age: 
she was afraid of marriage. Thanks to the 
new social frankness, she knew too much 
and most of it inaccurately. She was 
convinced of the slaveries which can be 
wrought by matrimony, but of the eman- 
cipations she was sceptical. She was a 
victim of the latest hypocrisy, which 
affects to regard the inequalities of sex as 
prehistoric; yet there were times when, 
feeling bruised and jostled, she would 
willingly have claimed mercy on the score 
of inequality. Timidly, despite her out- 
ward sophistication, she coveted masculine 
protection. 

It was Sunday morning. From where 
she lay she could watch the rounded 
smoothness of her shoulder as reflected 
in the mirror. If she bound herself to a 
man, would her beauty prove sufficient? 
Was she actually beautiful? It was easy 
to be considered good-looking when you 
were supposed to have money. But if 
you hadn’t—if by some unforeseen acci- 
dent you were hurled back into the ranks of 
those who possess no adornment save a 
body? There were myriads of them— 
girls =e worked in stores and factories, 
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who hammered typewriters and crouched 
at switchboards, lavishing their youth 
for a pittance. She shook the hair from 
her eyes, smiling at her reflection reas- 
suringly. The accident of birth had been 
kind to her. She was a Gathway. No 
catastrophe, however sweeping, could 
deprive her of luxury. , 
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HE MUST have dozed again. She sat 

up with a start. Through netted 
doors which opened on to the veranda, 
she caught the silver gleam of the Atlantic. 
Below her windows in the _ breathless 
stillness a voice was calling. It was 
Larry’s. She had promised to be his 
partner in the tennis tournament. A 
quick glance at the clock beside her bed 
told her that the hour was eleven. Tin- 
gling with excitement, she huddled beneath 
the sheets. He was moving. His feet 
rustled the turf. She heard the swish of 
bloom-laden hydrangeas. Then his en- 
gine started; his car spurted forward, 
droning fainter and fainter into the 
somnolent distance. 

Slipping from her bed, she raised the 
corner of a blind and watched the disap- 
pearing puff of dust. Why had she disap- 
pointed him? How much longer would he 
be content to tell her that unpunctuality 
rendered her charming? Flinging a wrap 
about her shoulders and pressing a bell, 
she seated herself to scribble a note of 
apology. 

She was still writing when a discreet tap 
sounded. Without turning, she muttered, 
“Come in, Nannie.” 

A white-haired woman, portly and long 
past middle age, entered. She carried a 
tray before her and wedged beneath her 
arm a sheaf of Sunday papers. 

With a disapproving glance at the back 
of her young mistress, she set methodically 
about her duties. Having spread the 
breakfast. she commenced noiselessly to 
restore the room toorder. All the previous 
evening’s apparel lay in a filmy mound 
where it had dropped. Shoes had been 
kicked here, stockings there. A pearl 
necklace shook out of a dainty gown. 

“You were late at the dance, Miss 
Joyce?” 

Receiving no answer, she bit her lip and 
proceeded with her tidying. Having 
raised the blinds and opened the windows, 
she tiptoed out to run the bath. When 
she returned, her mistress was still occu- 
pied. 

“Breakfast’s getting cold, Miss Joyce.” 
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The chair was pushed back. “I want 
this note taken to Larry—to Mr. Fay. 
It’s to go at once. Tell Stevens to run it 
over to the club in the car. He'll find 
Mr. Fay on the courts. And, oh, Nannie, 
tell Stevens to deliver it personally.” 

She had begun to sip her coffee when 
she paused. “I said ‘at once,’ Nannie.” 

The older woman lowered her eyes. 
“TI wouldn’t send it. Not to him. Not 
now.” 

The girl laughed nervously. “You’re old- 
fashioned. I know perfectly well what's 
in your mind. But you’re not my nurse 
any longer, and I don’t pay you to censor 
my conduct. Hand the note to Stevens. 
When you get back, I'll be ready for you to 
dress me.” 

The plump figure seemed to root itself; 
the kindly eyes clouded with obstinacy. 
“Twenty years ago that’s what your 
mother called me—old-fashioned. See 
what came of it!” 

At mention of her mother the girl 
flushed. There was an interval of impas- 
sioned silence. Then, considering a loss of 
temper too exhausting, she made a pretense 
of resuming her breakfast. ‘‘Nannie, why 
make this stupid fuss?” she asked quietly. 
“You’ve upset me enough already. It’s 
your fault that I’m late. You let me over- 
sleep myself on purpose. You knew that 
I had an engagement.” 

“And a good job I let you, Miss Joyce.” 

But Miss Joyce was not in a mood for 
argument. Ignoring the interruption, she 
continued. ‘Perhaps it’s best that mat- 
ters should have come to a head. I’m 
fond of you, and I don’t undervalue what 
I owe you, but I can’t allow you to go on 
expressing your opinion of my mother. 
That I hardly remember her makes no 
difference. Every time I do anything of 
which you disapprove, her name crops up. 
It’s been cropping up all summer and with 
increasing frequency, especially since I 
met Mr. Fay.” 

She glanced obliquely across her shoul- 
der. A hard note crept into her voice. 
“T don’t know what I should do without 
you, but if you so much as hint contempt 
of my mother again, you’ll have to leave 
my service.” Then, more kindly, “Tell 
me, what’s at the root of all this trouble? 
Is it the lateness of my return last night”” 

The white head shook sullenly. “It’s 
what’s in the papers. If your chauileu= 
was to deliver that note, it would lend 
color to the lie. The same thing’s hap- 
pened to you as happened to her—your 
mother. I’ve got tc mention her. Only 











b paves face was white and her voice unsteady. ‘‘I don’t know whether you mean what 
you say, or whether you’ve been letting me down lightly, but if I believed that men were so 
base that a girl enhanced her value by tramping through the mire, I would rather I’d drowned” 
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A hard note crept into Joyce’s voice. 





“If you so much as hint con- 


tempt of my mother again, Nannie, you’ll have to leave my service’”’ 


for you it’s worse, because you’re not 
married; what’s more, you haven’t done 
1g 

The girl turned slowly in her chair, 
gathering her wrap closer about her. Her 
tone became dangerously collected. “What 
is this that you say I haven’t done?” 

“It’s in the papers.” The ample bosom 
heaved; the wrinkled face worked con- 
vulsively. “It was Stevens as pointed it 
out to me. ‘I suppose we’ll be called as 
witnesses,’ he says; ‘it can’t mean nobody 
but our Miss Joyce.’ ” 

“Let me read it.” 
her hand. 

The, item was printed conspicuously, 


She stretched out 


immediately below a snapshot of herself 
and Larry Fay playing golf. It read, 
“Tt is now over a year since the beautiful 
Mrs. Larry Fay took flight from the do- 
mestic dovecote. Matters reached a cli- 
max last spring, when her lawyers gave 
notice that they were bringing suit for 
divorce against her sportsman husband. 
During the present summer, while the suit 
is still pending, a sensational development 
has taken place. It is rumored that 
Larry has not been without his consola- 
tion, and that consequently a young lady’s 
name will be included in the evidence. 
She is said to be a shining light in the social 
firmament—the granddaughter of a multi- 


millionaire who ranks high both 
as churchman and philanthropist. 
The breath of scandal will scarcely 
come as a novelty to her family: 
her mother has made a hobby of 
dubious adventures. The anony- 
mous fair one and Larry have been 
inseparable at the fashionable re- 
sort of Cape June. Sharing his 
love of outdoor exercises, she has 
been his partner . . .” 

Flinging the paper from her, she 
sat pale and astonished. When she 
spoke, it was without. stirring. 
“You're revenged. If it gives you 
any pleasure, you’ve spoiled my 
day.” 

The old nurse regarded her 
tragically. “If it were only one 
Gao oa 

“Then you think it’s more than 
one day—my life, perhaps. We 
may as well be frank—you could 
discuss me with my chauffeur. I’m 
already condemned. One cowardly 
paragraph, with its vile insinua- 
tion, has made me guilty in your 
eyes.” 

“Not in my eyes.” 

The motherly arms were reach- 
ing out to enfold her; springing to 
her feet, she thrust them from her. 

“Then in whose? Not in the 
eyes of any one who knows me. 
I’ve done nothing of which to be 
ashamed — nothing that wasn’t 
open. I’ve been glad of Larry’s 
friendship. He needed some one. 
There’s been no flirtation.” She 
halted, realizing that her last 
statement was not quite exact. 
“Flirtation’s dishonest—it’s the 
pretense of love-making. It’s the 
amusement of half the married 
women. Between Larry and my- 
self there’s been nothing like that.” 

“T know, Miss Joyce. But it’s 
not what you’ve done or what 
you’ve not done; it’s what people 
are able to say.” 

“What can they say?” 

“That you’ve been seen too 
much with a married man.” 

“What right have they to say 
that—I suppose you mean my 
friends. Wherever we’ve been in- 
vited, they’ve paired us off to 
gether. If I’d tried, I couldn't 
have avoided him. But I don't 
believe you, Nannie. I’m going 
to face them and find out. I’m 
due at the bathing beach in half 
an hour, and I shan’t be home to 
lunch.” 

She 
“Hurry up and dress me. 
look my best.” 

She was already at the mirror, coiling 
her mass of bronzy hair. Across her 
shoulder she flung back, “Lay out my 
white crépe—the Callot model.” Then 
her voice became little. “Be kind, Nan- 
nie, dear. Don’t remind me that you 
warned me. I’m frightened.” 


tossed aside her wrap. 
Help me to 


3 
HOLDING her head erect, she passed 


slowly down the stairs. From the 
hall, at her approach, the butler looked up 
in the midst of arranging flowers. 
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“Waiting for me,” she thought. But 
aloud, “I shall be out all day, Cruikshank; 
you and your wife can make your own 
arrangements.” 

The gray head bowed. 

She found herself tripping down the path 
in the full glare of the sun. Against the 
pavement her landaulet was drawn up and 
beside it Stevens. Remembering his re- 
mark about giving evidence, she had diffi- 
culty in disguising her embarrassment. 

“To the bathing beach,” she ordered 
shortly. 

As the car moved off, her nervous- 
ness almost stifled her. Her first 
thought was of her appearance—if 
she could only feel sure that she was 
looking her best! Hurriedly she pro- 
duced her vanity case. Her lips were 
too pale. She smeared them with a 
dab of red, which she instantly re- 
gretted. 

It was cruel. She had done nothing 

to merit this calamity. She ran over 
the circumstances of her friendship 
with Larry. The courageous thing 
would be to bring a suit for libel. But 
the paper hadn’t mentioned her by 
name; she would only be acknowl- 
edging that the cap had fitted. A new 
fear struck her. Up to now it was the 
slur on her character that had troubled 
her, but what if the journalist’s asser- 
tion were correct and she were actually 
to be named in Mrs. Fay’s plea for a 
divorce? In an era when society was 
scrapping its standards, she had felt 
no call to make herself exceptional. 
She had drifted with the crowd, short- 
ening her skirts, sipping forbidden 
cocktails, puffing cigarettes, dispens- 
ing with chaperons. Beneath the sur- 
face she was normal and modest—but 
how could she prove that? The evi- 
dence against her would contain refer- 
ences to motley dances, to midnight 
drives when the dances had ended, to 
moonlight bathing parties—to a dozen 
and one impromptu follies which had 
seemed devoid of evil through their 
lack of wrong intention. But would 
their innocence appear as obvious 
when they were cynically narrated in 
a divorce court? It would be useless 
to plead that she was typical of Amer- 
ica’s gilded youth; that she was only 
a sample of the nation-wide carnival 
which had obstructed traffic, mocking 
authority, for three years since the 
war had ended. What she had done 
she had done generously, unthink- 
ingly, out of vanity, out of loneliness— 
with the result that her own honor 
was doubted. 

As the truth dawned on her, she 
felt directionless. Whichever step 
she took would be a false one. She 
longed to turn to some one. There 
was only one person who would com- 
prehend her—Larry. 

Yet, perhaps, there was one other— 
her mother whom she believed to have 
been so deeply wronged, whose name 
had been forbidden throughout her 
childhood. Years ago, when the same 
catastrophe had befallen her, how had 
her mother acted? 
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HE SKY was a cloudless blue— 
the heat intense. The road by 
which she traveled paralleled the 


Coningsby Dawson 


board-walk. To the left lay the sea, pol- 
ished as a mirror; to the right, a white 
array of summer cottages gay with flower- 
ing shrubs. In the shadow of deep ve- 
randas coolly-attired figures lounged, chat- 
ting or half-hidden behind Sunday papers. 
How many were reading about her? 

She was lucky in the moment of her 
arrival at the beach. All the world was in 
the sea or on the sands; the bathing house 
was deserted. She was thankful. As she 
checked her jewels at the office, she kept 
her eyes averted. She was in terror lest 


Joyce had to touch Larry twice 
to attract his attention. “‘Please 
take me home.” “Certainly, if 
you think we can afford it” 
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some one should accost her. Hurrying 
past the rows of hutments, she came to the 
lane known as “Millionaire Alley.” As 
the attendant unlocked the door of her 
compartment; the look he gave her be- 
trayed his knowledge. 

In the gloom, when the bolt had been 
shot into place, she stood pressing her 
hands to her breast. Was it going to be 


like this always—the mania for flight, 
the sense of shame, the dread of ma- 
Her mother had run away and 
If she were to 


levolence? 
had never come back. 
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run away, it would be the same with her. 

“T must pull myself together,” she told 
herself. And then, “If I could only see 
Larry!” 

With nervous fingers she began to un- 
dress. As her garments slipped from her, the 
thought recurred which had already com- 
forted her, “I am beautiful.” With the cer- 
tainty of her beauty came a new determina- 
tion, ‘I will make myself more beautiful.” 

By the time she stepped into the sun- 
light, she had unwittingly accomplished 
her purpose. Her good looks were natural 
—a matter of youth and health. Her slim, 
buoyant figure was at its loveliest when it 
was least disguised. Clad in her sky-blue 
bathing costume, with its scarlet sash about 
the supple waist and its dash of scarlet 
in the cap, she knew herself a triumph. 
Wives might say what they liked; hus- 
bands would become her champions. 

The ground was like an oven beneath 
her stockinged feet. When she reaehed 
the stone pavement, it was worse. She 
took a hurried glance up and down the 
promenade, then dashed across the road- 
way and gained the board-walk from which 
steps led down to the crowded beach. There 
they were, these people who had read 
about and discussed her. For the first 
time she was seeing them in their falsity: 
the dyed heads and made-up faces; the 
bathing costumes elaborate as ball-gowns, 
which were never intended to be wetted; 
the self-indulgent, pulpy bodies incapable 
of honest work; the silly vanity of the 
women with powder-pufis secreted on their 
persons; the men who could not swim, 
but believed it athletic to be tanned; the 
sprawling, smug indecency of them; the 
rouged lips puffing cigarettes; the inane 
chatter; the hip-flasks, concealed in towels, 
being furtively proffered. 

Some one hailed her. On the instant it 
seemed the whole beach turned, regarding 
her with the gravity of a 


The Coast of Folly 


struck out with all her strength. Her one 
idea was to be alone—to get away from 
ther... 

They were shouting. Why should they 
be shouting? Taunting her, perhaps! 
Who'd have thought that so much cruelty 
could lie hidden behind those well-bred 
faces? And she had fancied herself 
popular! She’d finished with them. She 
was heading for the horizon; until they 
had dispersed, she would not turn back. 

To the left, like a sea serpent on stilts, 
the pier waded. She watched the commo- 
tion which was taking place on it: the 
amateur fishermen forsaking their lines; 
the bath-chairs left empty by their oc- 
cupants; the invasion of hubbub and 
gesticulation. Then it dawned on her 
that it was she who was providing the 
excitement. Those frantic signals were in- 
tended for her. She glanced back to shore; 
the same commotion was in progress there. 
The life-guards had launched their boat 
and were getting out their oars. Not 
thirty yards behind her a man was spurt- 
ing. There was a pause of sheer amaze- 
ment. Then, with a flash of white arms, 
she took up the challenge. . 

“Joyce!” 

She heard the panting of his breath. 
Again her name was spoken. He was 
nearer. With her heart in her throat she 
turned, waiting. 

“You!” There was a catch of laughter 
in the way she said it. “You, Larry, and 
all Cape June watching!” 

“For God’s sake, keep moving.” 

As he swam, he glanced continually 
from side to side. 

“Why?” she insisted. 

“The shark.” 

He had explained everything. In an 
instant he had made her the sharer of his 
terror. The distance to safety seemed to 
lengthen. Weakness poured through her. 


Blackness fell before her eyes. She 
pictured the tragedy for which the crowd 
waited. She saw herself seized from below 
and dragged down. Then it was Larry, 
She forced herself back to consciousness. 
He was still there beside her. She had to 
speak. 

“Tt won’t attack two of us.” 

His silence was intolerable. 

“Did it get any one?” 

He turned on her furiously. 
need all your strength.” 

He was changing his position, putting 
himself between her and suspected danger. 
She gazed about her. Just below the sur- 
face something was moving. It betrayed 
its presence by the merest ripple. It was 
stealing closer, approaching so cautiously 
that it almost seemed to parallel their 
course. Larry spoke. He, too, was watch- 
ing; she could not see his face. 

“Whatever happens to me, you go on.” 

With that he deliberately dropped be- 
hind. 

She relaxed her effort and waited for him. 
“We'll stay together. It’s fifty-fifty as 
usual.” 

She had said far more than the actual 
words. She had struck a chord of memory. 
She had referred to their one and only 
quarrel, when he had allowed her to beat 
him at golf. She had protested that she 
was different from those other women— 
spoiled darlings and painted dolls. When 
she played men’s games, she must ke 
judged by men’s standards. What she 
asked was permission to be honest—to go 
fifty-fifty on all risks taken and to pay her 
share if she lost. 

A boat was drawing nearer, but so was 
the ominous ripple. It was traveling 
round them in ever-narrowing circles, 
crossing and recrossing their path. She 
seemed to sense what the shark was think- 
ing—whether the reward was worth the 

danger of attack. In her turn 


“You'll 











she faltered; then, descending 
the steps, she set out toward 
the ocean at arun. Between 
it and her was a blur of faces; 
it was something that must be 
overcome. Shepushed through 
it. More than once her name 
was spoken and a hand 
stretched out. Her eyes were 
fixed on the silver freedom, 
chaste and sparkling as her- 
self, which breathed like a liv- 
ing creature against the land. 
On the verge of it, nothing 
hindering her from the vague, | 
blue distance, she halted. | 

Something odd in the aspect 
of things restrained her. The 
sea was empty. She glanced 
back across her shoulder at 
the packed beach, where men 
and women lay lazily drying | 
on the scorching sands. Why 
were none of them in bathing? 
Could it be that the arrival of 
her car had been heralded and 
that this reception had been || 
deliberately planned? Were | 
they trying to tell her that the | 
sea was not large enough for 
themselves and a person so 
contaminated? Her lips 
parted contemptuously. 
Plunging into the surf, she ! 


hostile judge. For a moment [ 
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On the 


is the story of perhaps the greatest 
crusade ever undertaken by man: to 
bring it to success will require the 
active cooperation of the citizens of 
every community in the nation. 
a beginning, we have sent a copy of 
the article to the mayors of 5000 cities 
and towns, in every State in the Union. 
| Your mayor should have a copy. 
| him up, and tell him he can count on 
you to help him if he will join the cru- 
sade. Then see that he does something 
|| about it—that he and your community 
unite in helping to put America out in 
front on the road of human progress. 
The American Child Health 
17th Street, Washington, 
D. C., will gladly tell you what to do | 
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dived through a wave and |b 
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Associ- 


the reward of years was worth 
further struggle. Simply to 
cease would solve her problem. 
Better sudden extinction while 
she was comparatively un- 
stained, than the protracted 


] she began to argue—whether 


NE X T PA G iE || moral death which follows a 


divorce trial. 

“Splash for all you’re worth. 
It won’t be for long.” 

It was Larry. She had al- 
most forgotten him. He at 
least must think well of her. 
So for hissake .. . 

The life-guards were shout- 
ing as they rowed. From the 
pier and the beach came an 
incessant clamor. If the idea 
was to scare the monster, it 
was useless. Where the ripple 
had been, a black fin cut the 
surface. It traveled f 


As 


faster 
and faster, closer and closer, 
turning back the edges of the 
water. The shark knew what 
it intended. It was playing 
with them, biding its time; It 
would strike at the latest 
moment. She would never 
walk down Fifth Avenue again. 
|| Never be tempted to over 
spend her allowance. Never 
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In making America a land where every one 


may have a_ one-hundred-percent 


chance for life, health, and happiness—surely a wonderful goal—it has been decided that 
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. 0A Little (Child Shall Lead 
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The President of the new American Child Health Association tells its plans in a talk with 


QUARTER of a century ago, in a 

little French village, there was 

a mayor with whose wisdom the 

world has not yet caught up. 
He believed that children are the building 
stones of a community and that a com- 
munity which fails to give every one of 
them a chance has failed in its first obli- 
gation. M. Morel of Villiers le Duc loved 
his village, and he knew every person in it. 
He welcomed the coming of every baby. 
He saw the potentialities of life in the 
children born within his commune, and 
looking beyond the boundaries of Villiers 
le Duc he saw France—France in need of 
€very citizen born within its borders, of all 
its human energies, ideas, visions. He 
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cared deeply about those individual lives 
under his guardianship, and he wanted to 
preserve that sum total of life for France. 

When he came into office, he looked back 
over the records and found that of all the 
babies born in the village twenty-two to 
twenty-six out of every hundred had died, 
and at one time the proportion had risen as 
high as thirty. There had been an inter- 
val, however, when the number had fallen 
to fifteen and stayed there. That was the 
interval when his father had been mayor. 
Like himself, the father of M. Morel had 


cared about the babies and had provided 
measures for their protection. Two mayors 
had followed him, excellent mayors in all 
other ways, but they had not concerned 
themselves about the babies of the village. 

M. Morel returned to the measures of 
protection his father had used, and in the 
first ten years of his term he brought down 
the deaths once more to fifteen in every 
hundred. That was still a very high rate, 
and he felt he failed his village when even 
one of these babies died through ignorance, 
so in order to reinforce himself he studied 
medicine. Then, when he had added 
scientific knowledge to his desire to protect 
the babies of Villiers le Duc, he authorized 
ten protective (Continued on page 118) 





My Own Love-Story 


By 
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“ Are real love-stories as interesting as made-up ones?” we asked Mrs. Norris. 
“Mine is,” she replied. “Will you tell it?” said we. In answer she wrote 


One of the Sweetest Love-Stories Ever Told 


ERE, on a Sunday that is the 

fourth of March, and to the little 

mountain-top ranch in Califor- 

nia where most of my work is 
done, comes a letter from the editor of 
““Goop HOUSEKEEPING,” asking me te tell 
some of the kindly persons who like my 
imaginary love-stories what my own real, 
true, personal love-story is. 

And as I read the letter, with my eyes 
wandering to the canyon below my window, 
that is already sweet with wild lilac and 
wild currant blooms, and the white blos- 
soms of thousands of fruit-trees in the 
Santa Clara valley, and with-my thoughts 
wandering even further away—backward 
—backward—backward—I find myself 
rousing, to say in surprise, “‘March fourth!” 

Because the gentleman, to whom I often 
allude as ‘Himself,’ and I are more 
fortunate than most married lovers, in that 
we can remember the very hour and mo- 
ment of our meeting: and it was on March 
fourth, 1908. It was at a skating rink in 
San Francisco, where a fashionable party 
was in progress, at about half-past eleven 
in the evening, fifteen vears ago today. 

It is a dangerous thing to ask any happy 
woman to talk about her love-story. We 
are all secretly bursting to discuss it; it is 
always the one unique and amazing thing 
that has come into,our lives. Ask the 
little woman who trims your hats, the 
stout, fine, old European who waits on you 
in the bakery—ask, indeed, the casual 
stranger whose Pullman seat is next vour 
own: “But then how did you and Mr 
Smith ever happen to get engaged?” and 
watch her face brighten; watch the odd 
smile come into her eyes. 

“You write stories!” she will say, if she 
happens to know it. “Ah—if Ihad time, I 
could give you a story! That was the 
strangest thing that you ever heard of in 
vour life. I never read a book that com- 
pared to it!” 

And so with me, on this morning of 
March fourth, 1923. I look back across 
an endless fifteen years—only a hundred 
and eighty little months after all!—and I 
find myself dreaming again of old days, old 
phrases, old bunches of violets, old thrills 
of despair and delight, and I say: 

“Really, it was extraordinary! It all 
came out like a story.” 

First, then, in the romantic 
Francisco, ‘ven and seventy hills 
between the ocea: 1 the bay, there lived 
some certain young 
woman and a certain young man. They 
knew a great many of the same_per- 
sons, they even had many friends in 
common, but they had never met. The 
young man was a somewhat prominent 
figure in society, partly because of a bril- 
liant mother, partly because of an 
illustrious brother, Frank Norris, whose 


citv of San 
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literary success, and whose untimely death, 
were still fresh in the hearts and memories 
of Californians. 

The young woman, however, was promi- 
nent on no score whatever. Her twenty- 
sixth year found her eight years a 
breadwinner, burdened by responsibilities 
far too heavy for her bearing, fatherless, 
motherless, and further handicapped by 
ambition, restlessness, and all the boiling 
and pent-up energy that tortured her, as 
it does any woman who has not 1ound her 
rightful means of self-expression. She had 
been by turns a saleswoman, a teacher, a 
librarian, a paid companion, a professional 
entertainer, a social service and settlement- 
house worker. Now she had achieved the 
dazzling position of social editor of a 
morning newspaper, which was so much 
nearer her goal than any other of these 
“divers makeshifts” (the term is Haw- 
thorne’s) that she customarily entered the 
city editor’s office with but one emotion 
uppermost in her heart—the fear of being 
fired. 

However, it is only fair to say that she 
held this position successfully. Its princi- 
pal requirements were physical tirelessness 
and a faculty for persuading reluctant 
women to have their pictures published in 
the paper, and these qualifications she had. 
Like all heroines, she had a beautiful, little 
sister and a dear, little brother still in 
grammar school, at home, and an invalid 
aunt—there were indeed three brothers and 
three sisters in the group, and strangely 
enough, when they look back at these hard, 
struggling, impecunious times they can 
recall nothing but gaiety, laughter, fancy- 
dress parties, walks, entertainments of the 
most primitive description, and the deli- 
cicus unity of hearts and souls that 
survived all problems of rent and grocer, 
and survives (which is perhaps more 
strange!) the prosperity and ease of later 
years, even until today. 

She had also—this stranger of 1908, of 
whom I write—among various unim- 
portant love-affairs, to deal with a certain 
brilliant youth several years vounger than 
herself, whose name was not William, and 
whose resentment at being treated with 
only a motherly affection gave her some 
concern. William wrote her stormy let- 
ters. and she had an excellent opportunity 
to develop her latent knack for expression 
in the composition of long and_ poetic 
replies. 

This affair has nothing to do with the 
real love-story, except that the vouth, 
raging, and feeling the need of advice, took 
her letters to a confidant—none other, of 
course—you’ve guessed it! It was Him- 
self. And the confidant read these letters, 
and composed cutting answers, and some- 
times would carry a letter about for days, 
studying it and estimating means of 


attack, so that he naturally began to feel 
an interest in the writer. 

Meanwhile, the girl had a friend, too, a 
young woman in society, also some years 
younger than herself. And one day, just 
after the Christmas of 1907, this girl— 
whose name wasn’t Mary—announced her 
engagement, with all the accessories of 
blushes and dimples and giggling and 
delight, to none other than “Charlie” 
Norris. . 

Our girl was pleased, naturally, with her 
friend’s pleasure. She studied the photo- 
graph of the husband-to-be, and whether 
she really thought so or not, she said he 
had a nice face—not handsome, but nice— 
and then—being schooled by years of 
bitter necessities, she remembered that she 
was first and foremost a society reporter, 
that she was earning twenty dollars a week, 
and that there was such a thing as a 
“scoop.”’ So she said: 

“Mary, lll have to have this engagement 
to publish! Is that all right?” 

Mary was tremendously fluttered, and 
said yes, and then no. Finally it was yes. 
The society reporter went down trium- 
phant to her office, with Mary’s picture. 

However, there was a rule in that office, 
as there is in almost all newspaper offices. 
No engagement could be announced with- 
out the consent of both parties. Too many 
ebullient young ladies are given to artless 
fairy-tales, for one thing. For another, 
sometimes a vexed or snubbed young man 
will print his name in connection with that 
of a young woman just to anger her. 

So the society editor’s first duty was to 
telephone Mr. Norris, which she did with 
great cordiality. She did not give him her 
name. Why should she? But she said 
that she congratulated him, and asked with 
great directness and simplicity for his 
picture, too. 

There was a long pause. 
husband presumptive said, 

“Who is this speaking?” 

“This is the social editor of the Sun.” 

“Well—can I see you?” 

The social editor said no. 

“Well,” said the harassed gentleman 
who was so soon to become “Himself,” 
“T’ll have tc give you the low-down on 
this. Mary is no more engaged to me 
than you are! But she’s trying to make 
John Smith jealous, do you see? Call up 
her father—or anybody else—they’ll tell 
you so. Don’t run that! All she’d do ts 
deny it—” 

The scoop faded into thin air. The 
society editor felt angry and defrauded 
and wished that she might be given police, 
or sports, or women’s clubs, or anything 
else in the world to do except deal with 
these silly, brainless, irresponsible society 
folk! 

And then two 


Then the 
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HE best of all possible love-stories is a love-story that lasts. That is why 
Kathleen Norris has done possibly her finest work in the telling of her meet- 
ing and marriage with Charles G. Norris, whose novel, “Brass,” placed him 


last year with his brother and his wife, among America’s foremost writers 
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Above: The Grand Canyon, unbelievably beautiful, indescribably 
magnificent. No one can picture it for you; you must see it for your- 
self. Below: Bright Angei Creek, a hurrying, crystal stream that is part 


of “ Canyon’s splendor. 


The trail crosses it a hundred timesin five miles 


Puotocrarns © rarp narver 


G oing Down 
“Bright Angel” 


By 
Dama Margaret Smith 


EW WOMEN have followed the: narrow 
trail winding for thirty-two miles from rim 
to rim of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River. Yet that trail holds more rugge 

beauty and diversified scenery, and can be travers 
with a greater degree of comfort, than the tortuous 
paths among the Alps and the Andes, over which 
the average American woman feels she must ridea 
burro in order to have “traveled.” 

Having convinced the Chief Ranger of Grand 
Canyon National Park—among whose minor dutiés 
is that of being my husband—that life would tum 
to wormwood and ashes unless I was permitted t0 
cross the Canyon with him, he consented to take me, 
provided I would not “whimper” en route, or stop t0 
powder my nose more than once an hour. The 
remarks I longed to make! But dipk y 
quered, and I maintained a dignified si 
I was to go, what else mattered? 

In the still, gray dawn of a July morning our little 
caravan left El Tovar and wound slowly down the 
Bright Angel Trail. How many a tourist has 
blithely “set sail” amidship a Harvey mule dow# 
that world-known trail, with a care-free song on BB 
lips and a “God’s-in-His-Heaven, All’s-right-with 
the-world” feeling in his heart! And the return? 
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Not so jaunty now—just able to cling 
feebly to the saddle horn with both hands 
and wonder if Fred Harvey meals are ever 
served a la buffet. 

The Chief insisted on traveling light, 
taking only bare necessities. Bedding, a 
little bacon, coffee, crackers, salmon, 
matches, a few cans of tomatoes, which 
serve as both food and drink on a long, 
hot trip, together with cooking utensils, 
were put on Chollo, our tiny Spanish 
pack-mule. This little beast wore the 
expression of an angel and bore the 
cunning of a fox. Indispensable toilet 
articles, a flannel sk::t and light sweater 
for wear when out of the saddle, were 
carried in a roll tied behind my saddle. 
Breeches, woolen shirt, laced boots, and a 
wide felt hat comprised the outfit I wore. 
This is without question the most sensible 
costume for trail wear. 

At the head of the trail I involuntarily 
pulle¢ up short. “Leave hope behind all 
ye who enter here,” flashed through my 
brain, Dante could have written a much 
more realistic “Inferno” had he spent a 
few days in the Grand Canyon absorbing 
local color. Far below, the trail wound 
and crawled, losing itself in purple shadows 
that melted before the sun as we descended. 
The world still slept, with.the exception of 
a few saucy jays who flew about us loudly 
claiming the heavens, the earth, and the 
waters beneath—should there be any. 

Two hours of steady riding brought us 
to the base of the red-wall limestone. In 
those two hours we had passed from the belt 
of pine and shrub to the sage-brush and 
cactus. Half an hour more over a sloping 
plateau, and we reached Indian Gardens, 


a clump of willows and cottonwoods shad- 
ing a stream of cold, sparkling water 
| bubbling from a never-failing spring. This 
little stream is full of delicious watercress. 
s Last Christmas Day one of the rangers 
went down and (Continued on page 181) 
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The Ribbon Falls drops in a white mist for seventy feet to strike a stone 
upholstered with green moss, then drifts down to settle in a sapphire pool 


Straight down, fif- 
teen hundred feet be- 
neath one’s feet, flows 
the Colorado. Down, 
down, back and forth, 
zigzagged our trail, 
jumping from crag to 
crag, finally running 
on to the thread sus- 
pended from wall to 
wall high above the 
sullen, brown torrent. 
And the bridge! Pic- 
ture to yourself a 
four-foot wooden 
road, 420 feet long, 
fenced with wire and 
slung on steel cables 
fifty feet above a rush- 
ing, muddy river 





varnished oak chiffonier and 

drew out the box that was flat and 
white and ribbon-tied. A box curiously 
dainty for that room with its cheap furni- 
ture and its pinched neatness. A box 
oddly at variance with the woman herself. 
For she was angular, and round-shouldered, 
and faded of hair. And just a trifle under 
middle age. 

With shaking fingers she untied the 
ribbon, lingering a bit over the knots, 
because she loved the feel of the soft satin. 
With a shade of reverence. she lifted the 
lid and folded back the swathings of faded, 
blue tissue-paper. And perhaps there was 
just the hint of a mist—that might have 
been tears—in her eyes as she gazed upon 
the dress that gleamed up at her. 

It was a silk dress, made in the fashion 
of another generation. A dress with a full, 
hand-gathered skirt and wee, puffed 
sleeves. A dress that murmured gently 
when her fingers touched it—that whispered 


AREFULLY, stealthily almost, she 
unlocked the lowest drawer of the 
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“T’ll leave now,”’ John announced gruffly. 


Carter 


“The ball’s in a 


week. Not’’—his tone was unrelenting—‘“‘that you hafter go”’ 


of lovely things. Of star-shine, and 
rose petals, and youth and gladness. Of 
hopes as delicate as rainbow colors—and 
as glowing. To the woman crouching 
beside the lowest drawer of the varnished 
oak chiffonier, it was a dream dress. J? 
was her wedding gown. 

All her life she had reached passionately 
after beauty. And her outstretched 
fingers had failed to grasp even the hem 
of beauty’s garment. As a baby she had 
cried piteously for the silver bow of the 
moon. Asa wee girl she had gathered the 
first violets of April—and had suffered 
because she had to place them in a tin 
tomato can. Always she had longed, 
vainly, for lacy petticoats, satin slippers, 
and the dull shine of mahogany. Through 
all her girlhood she had prayed for pretty 
things. And then, in the first flush of 
young womanhood, she had come to know 
Jim Taylor. And, putting aside her 
dreams of a Prince Charming with bursting 
money bags and great castles, she had mar- 
ried him. For she had loved him. And 


against her wedding she and her mothe 
had planned and skimped and _hoarded 
pennies. And had finally purchased the 
silk that became her bridal frock. 

Even now, across a chasm of wealy 
years, the woman could see the bent form 
of her mother, sewing on the shimmering 
yards of silk. She could see the careful 
fingers—crippled with rheumatism—® 
they wielded the needle so skilfully. And 
she could see herself, with the silk draped 
across her plump, young shoulders, stané- 
ing patiently to be fitted . . . 

Well, she had worn the dress. And hat 
gone to live with Jim Taylor in the drab, 
little furnished room that was all thes 
could afford. Only—it had not seemet 
drab to them! Romance sheds a rosy glov 
across squalor, and love paints over plait 
ness with a magic brush. 


And then, her baby—after five years i! te 
which they fought with poverty and - 3 
A babyy 


closer to each other in affection. 
girl with wide, blue eyes and a crumpl 


blossom of a mouth and wee, clingm® 
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The dress was her girlhood, her love dream. All at once she folded it fiercely into her 


arms. 


hands. Her dreams had melted away at 
the birth of the child—they had become 
plans for the future of her daughter. 

She had worn the bridal gown but once. 
Somehow it had seemed too wonderful to 
don for an every-day occasion—for a church 
Service or a party. She had laid it away 
for the trousseau of her daughter—she had 
Pictured a slim figure standing before the 
Mamiage altar in the same silk that she 


“It’s so little, just one dress, 


” 


she said aloud. 


had worn. The dress was so much more 
than a dress to her. It was a symbol, a 
promise. The feel of it had strengthened 
her through the lean years. On the day 
of Jim’s death she had sobbed beside its 
gleaming folds. She had touched it when 
she needed strength to go on, and courage 
to face adversity. 

Her bit of beauty! Dreaming, the 
woman cradled the dress in her arms as if 


‘“‘Why couldn’t I keep it, God?” 


it were a thing alive. Her eyes saw 
visions; her heart heard the echo of a mur- 
mured love word. And then, sharply 
breaking into her reveries, came the slam 
of a door! And the staccato tread of feet, 
in high-heeled shoes, upon the uncarpeted 
floor of the hall. 

Hastily, yet with the utmost care, the 
woman laid the dress in the box and tied 
the lid securely in place with the satin 
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ribbons. She had locked the chiffonier 
drawer and was struggling to her feet, 
when her daughter came breezily into the 
room. 

A girl of eighteen. Rouged and pow- 
dered and with an unskilful dab of red 
upon her pouting lips. A girl with all the 
sophistication of a sophisticated age in her 
sapphire-colored eyes. And with a chic 
that some women never attain in her 
cheaply smart, little suit. 

“What ’re you doing, away off here, 
mai” she questioned, surveying the bent 
form of the woman with eyes that weighed 
only the value of surface things. “Your 
skirt—it’s dusty. An’ your eyes, they’re 
sorter funny. Been cryin’?’’ 

The woman gazed at her daughter with 
a look of adoration, almost. She had never 
ceased to regard motherhood as a blessed 
miracle. Gently her glance passed over 
the rouge and the powder and the painted 
lips. . Shé did not even glimpse the sophis- 
tication of the blue eyes. . 

“Honey,” she said softly, and the word 
alone was a caress, “‘I wasn’t expectin’ you 
home so soon. Dinner’s not started yet. 
Are—” there was a scarcely concealed 
eagerness in her tone, “are you goin’ to 
stay in this evenin’, dear?” 

With a toss of her head—with an arro- 
gantly youthful flirt of her modish skirt— 
the girl turned away. 

“No—I’m goin’ toa picture, with John,” 
she said, “I was hopin’ that supper’d be 
started, so we could get off to the early 
show. Can you make it snappy, ma— 
supper? It’s a. swell picture we're goin’ 
to see—there’ll be a crowd. We mightn’t 
be able to get a seat if we were late.” 

Pitifully anxious to please, the woman 
was turning toward the small, tidy kitchen- 
ette. Her romance box was forgotten— 
her memory was, after all, only a memory. 
Youth will be served! And youth was 
hungry. 

“Everything ’ll be ready by th’ time you 
have your hair smoothed up,” she called 
back over her shoulder, as she hurried. 
‘“‘There’s—I made a pie, for dessert. Per- 
haps—” she hesitated, “‘“—perhaps John’ll 
come in time for a piece of it. John likes 
my pie.” 


ROM the hall bedroom that she shared 
with her mother came the girl’s voice. 
“Did you wash my pink waist, ma?” 
questioned the voice, just a shade petu- 
lantly. And then, “ Yes, John may be in 
time for some 0’ th’ pie. He does like your 
cookin’.” 

Hastily the woman began to prepare the 
simple supper. She was glad that she had 
found time, during the busy day, to make 
the pie, and to launder the pink crépe de 
Chine blouse. She was glad, toc, that 
John Brandon was calling for her daugh- 
ter—even though she had hoped to have 
her alone for one evening. John Brandon 
was a good boy—a steady boy. He made 
fine money—more money than her Jim 
had ever earned. He would make a hus- 
band to be proud of. And he cared for her 
daughter—that she knew. She had seen 
a look in his eyes, a telltale look. It made 


her wonder why he had never spoken out, 
that look! 
himself — 
‘““Rose—it’s a pretty name. 
too. She’s like a rose, 
Taylor? 
bud.” 


And once he had said, as if to 
It suits her, 
ain’t she, Mrs. 


A new rose, hardly more’n a 





Mother Fingers 


Alone in the kitchenette the faded 
woman remembered her answer. Hushed 
it had been, and tremulous. “I always 
loved flowers,” she answered slowly. 
“She was like a flower, I thought. wean 
fond of her—ain’t you, John?” 

His uplifted face had been her answer. 
But his lips had said no word . . . 

The potatoes were frying, the bread was 
cut, the thin slices of meat were on their 
platter, when the girl came out of the hall 
bedroom. Her face was freshly powdered; 
her mass of hair was twisted into an amaz- 
ing structure. And the pink blouse lay, 
like a mist, over her pretty arms. Sigh- 
ing, she dropped into a chair. 

“T’m tired,”’ she said, reaching for the 


bread. “I wish I didn’t have t’ go-to an 
office. Filing all day long, in front of 
wooden boxes. Standing on my feet. 


Hearin’ the girls talk about their new 
clothes and their swell gentlemen friends. 
It gets to me, ma, by the time the whistle 
blows!” 


HE WOMAN was seated at last, 

opposite her daughter. Her face was 
flushed, weary. But she answered with a 
ready philosophy. 

‘“‘All of us have to work, dearie,” she 
ventured, “you an’ me—all of us. I— 
well, piece-work, sewin’ on shirts, isn’t so 
hard. But it’s work.” 

The girl was helping herself from the 
meat platter. Quite unconsciously she was 
choosing the largest of the thin slices. 

“Just stitchin’ up shirts—on a machine,” 
she said scornfully, “TI call that easy! But 
me, on my feet all day.” Again she sighed. 
And—‘“What kind of pie is it, ma?” 

Fighting back the feeling of weariness 
that enveloped her, the woman answered. 
“Apple,” she said slowly. And, as a 
knock sounded on the door, “TI reckon it’s 
John. Tl go!” 

John, standing on the threshold, looked 
fresh and vigorous. And friendly. He 
was so big, so tireless. The woman, her 
hand in his great clasp, was glad that his 
eyes stared past her into the eyes of the 
girl. She liked John. A good provider, 
he’d be. And it was wrong that a pretty 
young thing, like Rose, should stand on her 
feet all day. 

But Rose, the droop quite gone from her 
young figure, was laughing up into the 
man’s face. 

“Sit down an’ have some dessert,” she 
was begging prettily, ‘‘an’ then we'll get 
started. Ma wasa little late with supper.” 

The man, his eyes still upon her, sub- 
sided into a chair and took his helping of 
pie gravely. 

“Why don’t you come with us, Mrs. 
Taylor,’ he asked, over a huge forkful. 
“They say it’s a great picture. Why don’t 
you come?” 

All at once the woman, noting the real 
invitation in his eyes, felt an eagerness to 
go with them. It would be pretty, the 
picture. Pretty clothes, pretty rooms, 
pretty girls. Almost she nodded in acqui- 
escence. The evening would be _ long, 
alone. And then, suddenly, she noticed 
the wee frown upon her daughter’s brow. 
Hardly a frown yet. But she understood. 


Rose—Rose and John liked each other. 
When she and Jim had been going together, 
they had resented the company of out- 
With a lump in her throat she 
After a moment she spoke. 
she said. 


siders. 
shook her head. 


“No, John,” “T got a lot to 





do, after you two go. 
up. An’ some stitchin’ to finish. An’— 
an’ I don’t care much for th’ movies, 
anyhow.” 

They did not urge her. Youth—youth, 
Hastily John finished eating, while with 


little, darting movements Rose flung into’ 


her hat and jacket. And then, with a 
light kiss upon her cheek, with her hands 
tight upon the edge of the table, the 
woman smiled and watched them go. It 
was only when the door closed that her 
head went down upon her folded arms, 
She was not crying. She was glad, so 
glad, that Rose had a nice young fellow, 
like John, to take her places: Only— 
sometimes—the evenings were lonely. ‘Her 
lashes were just a bit moist as she’ raised 
her head. And her step faltered, ever so 
slightly, as she went in quest of the dish- 
pan. . 

. The dishes were washed and put away, 
the shirts were neatly folded, ready to be 
delivered at the factory, and the slight 
preparations for breakfast had been made 
when Rose and John returned. She heard 
their voices, raised in argument, before 
there came a knock at the door. She 
opened it, but the word of greeting died 
upon her lips as she saw the expression of 
the two faces—the man’s, sullen; the girl’s, 


determined—spiteful. 
“Why—why?” she stammered and 
stopped. : 
“Yes,” it was Rose who answered, 
“we've been fightin’. But John ain’t 
reasonable. He can’t see—” 


John spoke. “TI ast her to th’ Triangle 
Athaletic Club ball,” he said aggressively, 
“an’ she said she’d come—if she could get 
a new dress. An’ I said, ‘What’s wro 
with th’ blue one—or th’ pink one?’ An 
she said, ‘I gotter have a new dress.’ ”’ 

For a moment only the woman was 
siding against her own. flesh and blood. 
“But, dearie,’’ she said, and her face was 
turned toward her daughter, “the blue 
dress was new this month. You’ve only 
wore it twice.” 


OSE was laughing. Not mirthfully. 
Her pretty face was puckered into 
hard, graceless lines. ‘“Twice—that’s 
enough,” she said.. ‘“What’s the use of 
goin’ out if you can’t have new clothes? 
I work for ’em, don’t I? Then why 
shouldn’t I have what I want? Why, I 
ask you?” 

John answered. ‘Sometimes,’ he said, 
and his voice was slow, labored—‘“‘some- 
times I think your mother works for ’em, 
too. And that you’d go in debt—’” there 
was a fear of the word in his tone, “for 
them. Always new dresses, ’n hats, ’n 
shoes. Always sumpin’ new. You never 
make a thing—it’s always sumpin’ you buy. 
It’s no wonder young fellows are afraid 
to get married nowadays.” He subsided 
into silence, but his big hands were quiv- 
ering as they clenched and unclenched. 

Rose had turned to her mother. Bleak 
anger was in the sapphire blue of her ey cs. 

“He asks me to go with him, to a ball,” 
she said, and her voice shook. with rage, 
‘an’ then wants me to wear any old rag at 
all. No wonder girls don’t want to tie 
up to th’ boys that take ’em out! And 
spend th’ rest 0’ their days doin’ the one- 
step between a dishpan and a washtub. 

Remembering her joy at sharing Jim’s 
work as well as his chance of success, 
remembering the (Continued on page 170) 
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OSE wascrying pitifully. Not make-believe, petulant tears, thistime. Real ones. Her arms, with something 
newly protective in their clasp, swept around her mother—held her close. ‘“‘I’ll make things easier, 
ma,’’ she was promising wildly. “I’ll work harder. An’ I won’t go to shows or buy clothes or anything” 
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(Concluding article) 


T IS NOT pretended that to the 
reading of the Bible these articles can 
do more than afford a clue. They 
may possibly be likened to the thread 

which, in the mythological story, helped to 
lead the slayer of the Minotaur out of the 
labyrinth. To the modern reader the Old 
Testament especially is often a maze of 
bewildering paths, some of them puzzling, 
some of them blind alleys, not a few of 
them misleading or running the wrong way. 
What I have tried to show is that anything 
we find perplexing or obscure belongs to 
the nature of man as he sheds a little of his 
grossness in coming up out of the prime- 
val to find God. On man’s many miscon- 
ceptions of God must rest all criticism, all 
blame. 

At the same time man das been coming 
up out of the primeval. We see him as 
constantly making progress, rising to 
higher ideals of himself, to broader per- 
ceptions of the Divine. In his unfolding 
the few steps to which I have pointed have 
not, of course, been the only ones. They 
have merely been examples of a growth 
going on continuously throughout the 
history of mankind. Almost any impor- 
tant character in the Bible stands for 
something. Each contributes his or her 
small portion of discovery in the wide field 
of the knowledge of God. All I have been 
able to attempt is to indicate faintly that 
process of expansion through which the 
Elemental God of primitive mankind grew 
clearer and clearer to the spiritual watcher 
till the Universal Father of Jesus the 
Christ at last became visible. 

We must now ask this question: Of the 
mass of Truth acquired through the ages, 
to be clarified, beautified, and enlarged, by 
Jesus of Nazareth, how much has been 
absorbed by the modern consciousness? 

I think we must answer, Very little. 

Very little has ever been absorbed by 
any consciousness, modern or ancient. It 
must be remembered that the Bible deals 
mainly, though not altogether, with indi- 
viduals. If progress was made, individuals 
made it. If spiritual laws were discerned, 
individuals discerned them. If right was 
found to be more practical than wrong, 
individuals made the discovery. The 
masses learned little or did not learn at all. 


Ggod Js Still 


Everywhere the Children of This World are in the saddle, 


What they did learn they often miscon- 
strued, and what they did not misconstrue 
they often ignored in practise. No more 
than the ancient world was influenced by 
the protests of Jeremiah is the modern 
world affected by the teachings, exemplified 
in acts, of Jesus Christ. 

The term “Christendom” is little more 
than a geographical expression. That it 
includes those people who, in a vague and 
undiscriminating way, admit that Jesus 


Christ was right, is the most that can be 
said for it. Otherwise it implies no accep- 
tance of His way of life, and no obligation 
to make use of His methods. Only by an 
extensive stretching of the word, and by 
discarding conditions which the Master 
would have called essential, can the nations 
which make up Europe and America be 
considered Christian. 

As it has always been, so it is today: 
only individuals grasp the significance of 
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driven by the will to dominate, with fanaticism as a scourge 


His mission and find in it their inspiration. 
No groups, no societies, no nations, do this 
more than verbally. Nominal assent and 
Practical dismissal might be said to stamp 
the attitude of Christendom to the Sermon 
on the Mount. If this can be said of the 
most human and appealing of all codes of 
conduct, still more is it true of those 

mighty works” He commanded His fol- 
lowers _to perform. As to them, His 
Injunctions are for the vast majority of 


Christians neither more nor less than a 
dead letter. It is but the uttering of 
a truism to observe that any Christianity 
we see around us is a crude distortion of the 
Pattern to which it is supposed to conform. 

For this lack of assimilation there is a 
good reason. It is that which, obtaining 
throughout the Old Testament, is equally 
valid under what we are pleased to call 
the “Christian dispensatior.’’ Though indi- 
viduals have apprehended and compre- 
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hended Truth, they have been scattered 
members of an undeveloped race. For the 
race as a whole the teachings and the acts 
of the Christ are as yet too large, too noble, 
too practical, too easy, and too hard. They 
represent the goal. We represent the 
players in the game, and the game is just 
beginning. 

It should not be forgotten that even the 
most enlightened portions of the human 
race are as yet in a low state of evolution. 
For one thing, their period of advance as 
fully developed human beings has been 
relatively short. Something like five 
thousand years would seem to cover the 
whole of the epoch we count as historic, 
and in comparison with the millions of 
years consumed in the preliminary stages 
a space of five thousand years is but little. 

Yet during that time the ascent has been 
rapid. We have only to contrast the 
achievements of today with those of 
the age, let us say, of Abraham, or of 
Herodotus, to see how great has been the 
gain. It has been not only material gain, 
but intellectual and moral. Each new 
year sees a quickened pace in going for- 
ward. Those of us who can look back 
twenty or forcy or sixty years find the days 
which we once thought a high-water mark 
amusingly antiquated now. Those who 
will be in a position to look back twenty or 
forty or sixty years to our present stage of 
accomplishment will find us amusingly 
antiquated in ouv turn. But to ourselves 
we seem as the last word of the Almighty’s 
expression, equal to anything. We have 
traveled so fast. We have done so much. 
We have mastered the sea and the air, and 
with our telescopes, microscopes, and spec- 
troscopes peered into the unseen. We 
come to the conclusion that nothing is 
beyond us. Having reached that con- 
clusion, we expect from ourselves so much 
that we grow bewildered and amazed at 
our lack of success. We ought, we think, 
to do better. When we fail to do better, 
we seek some scapegoat, like incorrigible 


- human depravity, or the insufficiency of 


the clergy, on which to throw the blame. 

We spend much time in criticizing and 
condemning. No institution comes in for 
this more insistently than the Church. The 
Church is forever being found inadequate, 
its teachers arraigned as either listless or 
bigoted or behind the age. It is not my 
purpose to defend the Church. I wish 
merely to show as clearly and as briefly as 
I can some of the conditions which she has 
always, in our strong American phrase, been 
upagainst. The lackof assimilation will not 
be understood till we have some due per- 
ception of the capacities of the body called 
on to assimilate. 

Let us assume that the Church is still a 
company of idealistic and eager-hearted 
men such as set forth to tell the tidings of 
the life of Jesus Christ to a race adrift 
amid the stupidities and futilities of mate- 
rialistic beliefs. It is not only the nature of 
the message which (Continued on page 206) 
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Résumé of Preceding Instalments 
[- THE little town of Ashwater, In- 


diana, in the early seventies, there 

were four children whose lives, in 
after years, were to be knitted in an inter- 
woven pattern. They had been in the same 
room of school since babyhood, and thus 
passed hours of each day in each other’s 
company, but a world of difference sepa- 
rated their homesand individual characters. 

Mahala Spellman was the leader among 
the girls of her class. Her own natural 
gifts, added to her father’s established 
position and really fine home, easily 
brought her to the front. Her best friend, 
Edith Williams, was a discontented copy of 
Mahala. Though they had played together 
all their lives, Edith had more envy 
and jealousy than affection for Mahala. 
While Mahala thought her her devoted 
slave, she would have been the first to exult 
if any misfortune had come to Mahala. 

As Mahala was the leader of the girls, 
so Junior Moreland was the leader of the 
boys. His father was the banker, and 
held most of the town in financial bondage. 
Where Mahala ruled through kindness, 
Junior ruled through cruelty and depen- 
dence on his father’s influence. Junior 
liked Mahala. He had always called her 
his girl, and he was furiously jealous of 
any one who seemed to attract her atten 
tion from him. 

Jason Peters was the last of the four 
the son of the village washerwoman. 
Mahala had always liked Jason, and with 
the fierce partisanship which the oppressed 
always drew from her, she had done him 
many sly kindnesses. In return Jason 
worshipped her. 

It was Mahala’s birthday, and she was 
inviting the children to her party. She 
knew that she could not invite Jason, 
and he knew it, but it warmed his heart 

38 


to be told that 
she wished she 
could ask him. 

When the 
evening came, 
Junior sent 
Mahala a 
splendid piano 
lamp, a pres- 
ent which for 
splendor and 
expense was 
unheard of in 
the little town 
of Ashwater. 
Hewas pleased 
at the atten- 
tion it attracted. Suddenly, in the middle 
of the evening, there was a ring at the bell. 
And there, at the door, in a shining cage, 
was a little gold bird, which sang its way 
straight to the heart of Mahala in a 
second. There was no card, nothing, to 
tell where the bird came from. Mahala 
was fascinated with it, and Junior was 
furious. He treasured his anger all the 
evening. When he left, Mahala walked to 
the gate with him, and he tried to kiss her, 
but as she pulled away from him in anger, 
a piece of brick came straight through the 
air, and struck Junior on the head. 

It was a badly hurt boy whom Mr. 
Spellman escorted to his home that night. 
Mr. Moreland was frantic with anger. A 
talk with his son, and he knew instantly 
who had done this thing. Once before, 
Junior had had trouble with Jason Peters, 
who had interfered when Junior was teas- 
ing and tormenting Crazy Becky, a strange 
figure seen every day on the streets of 
Ashwater, carrying a white flag and urging 
people to pass under it and be forgiven of 
their sins. Jason had rescued Becky and 


In the high tide of anger, Martin Moreland took 
he said tersely. ‘‘I’m one man out of a few in 


punished Junior as he deserved, and Mr. 
Moreland had had him whipped at school 
for it, and then had gone to his home and 
beaten him until he could hardly stand. 
He knew now that this was Jason again. 

Late as it was, he went to Jason’s home, 
where Marcia Peters, Jason’s mother, 
was dressed and waiting as usual, to 
receive his visits. His rage was so violent 
that she was afraid for the boy’s life. 
Their voices woke Jason, and he crept to 
the head of the stairs, with a stool in his 
hand. As he watched, he saw Marcia 
try to stop the banker and saw him strike 
her cruc.:7 and start up the stairs. With 
all his strength. Jason hurled the stool, saw 
Moreland fall, and then ran for his life, 
followed by Marcia’s scream. 

She revived the banker and did all she 
could for him. His wound was not serious, 
but his fury was. Roughly he bade her be 
ready to leave at once. And within an hour, 
Marcia, surrounded by her household goods, 
was in a dray, in the darkness, being driven 
she knew not where, with all that had 
brought happiness into her life left behind. 
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“Get it through your pate,” 


this town that’s not a mite afeered of you. I’ve asked "you once to leave my store, now I wish you’d do it!’ 


ASON, fleeing through the darkness 

of a thicket at the approach to the 

forest, was running in headlong 

terror. He was ripped by thorns, 
rasped by blackberry vines. He was in 
no condition to think. He was escaping 
an enormous, blood-dripping hand clutch- 
ing at his back in a threat against his life. 
Staring ahead of him, he ran wildly; he 
did not realize where his flying feet were 
taking him until he fell into a mass of 
warm, living things. A shriek of terror 
broke from his lips. Then the odor of 
cattle, the heavy breathing, and the slow 
arismgs around him told him, even in his 
frenzy of fear, that he was among harmless 
creatures. 

He looked back to see the meadow lying 
White behind him. He could be seen 
Plainly across it, so again he ran with all 
his might for the shelter of the forest. 
Into the darkness of its outstretched arms 
he plunged for refuge. He could not see 
Where he was going. Repeatedly he ran 
against trees until he was bruised, half 
stunned, and finally, when his strength 


was almost exhausted, he fell across a big 
log and allowed his body to slide to earth 
regardless of what might happen to him. 
Throwing up his arms, he pillowed his 
head upon them while a dry sob tore from 
his lips. He was only a boy. He was not 
quite sixteen. There was no one who 
loved him, and there was no one who cared 
if the banker did kill him. ‘There was no 
help from heaven above or the earth upon 
which he lay. 

In his confused state, it seemed to him 
that very likely he had killed the rich and 
powerful banker. What would be done to 
him if he had, he could not imagine, but 
he knew that it would be done swiftly, it 
would be done cruelly. Twice he had 
heard the threat to kill him. The first 
sob bred others. His face dropped against 
the cold, damp mosses of the log, and he 
cried until he was exhausted. Then his 
breath came more evenly, his eyes dropped 
shut, and presently, with the quick reac- 
tion of youth, he was resting. 

He had slept only a few minutes when 
there came in contact with his face a 


nauseating odor and the touch of a 
furred creature from which he drew back 
with a terrified scream. In the dark- 
ness he could see a pair of big, gleam- 
ing, green eyes. He could not know 
that it was only a coon carrying a 
chicken taken from his own henhouse. 
He could not know that the mouthful 
of chicken had prevented the coon from 
recognizing the man odor until it stepped 
upon him. 

Jason sprang to his feet and went 
plunging through the forest again. His 
next period of exhaustion found him at a 
thicket of spice bush, and he sank down 
beside it and lay panting for breath. 
It was only a short respite until a great, 
horned owl, screaming with the panther 
scream of its species when food hunting, 
plunged into the bushes, its wings wide- 
spread, to scare out small, sheltered birds. 
This owl cry was as blood-curdling as that 
of any animal. Jason was so terrified 
that once more he went lunging forward 
until he fell in utter exhaustion and lay 


unconscious. 
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HAT morning Junior Moreland and 
his father faced each other across the 
breakfast table, each having a bandaged 
head. In his heart, each of them was 
furious over his condition. Junior ex- 
pressed the opinion to his mother that 
some one had hit him accidentally 
when throwing at a prowling cat or a 
loose animal. Mr. Moreland explained 
that he had been compelled to work 
late at the bank. As he was locking 
the door on leaving, some one had struck 
him a terrible blow on the head—struck 
him so forcefully that he had fallen 
as if he were dead, which evidently fright- 
ened the burglar so that he ran away with- 
out taking his watch and diamond ring. 
These explanations were offered for the 
satisfaction of Mrs. Moreland. She sat 
in a sort of stupefaction, looking from her 
husband to her son, her mind filled with 
slow wonder, with persistent questionings, 
with: sickening forebodings. She kept 
asking for details, when in her heart she 
knew they were lying to her. She so 
fervently desired to accept their word that 
she asked for particulars in the hope that 
one or the other might afford her a small 
degree of heart-ease by telling her some- 
thing so convincing she could believe it 
and not feel like a fool in so doing. 

As Mr. Moreland left the breakfast 
table, he said to Junior: 

“Come up to the bathroom a minute. 
I want to be sure your head is all right 
before you risk going to school.” 

Once inside the most elaborate of the 
three bathrooms of Ashwater, Moreland 
Senior closed the door and faced Moreland 
Junior. 

“Now, out with it, young man,” he said. 

Moreland Junior looked at his father 
speculatively. “I told you the truth last 
night, Dad,” he said. “I didn’t see who 
did it, but of course it was Jason. There 
wasn’t any one else who would have 
dared. He’s had it in for me since that 
time he spoiled my suit and you had him 
licked for it.” 

A slow grin broke over Junior’s face. 
He looked at his father with an impudent 
leer. His eyes focused on the surgical 
bandages decorating the senior Moreland’s 
head, and then, slowly and deliberately, 
he said: 

“He’s a darn good shot, ain’t he?” 


"TAKEN unexpectedly and ina tender 
spot, the father caught his breath 
sharply as he studied his son. 

“Of course, that burglar stuff is all right 
to feed mother,” said Junior. “A woman 
will swallow anything, and mother’s a 
regular boa constrictor, if you tell it to her 
real impressively. But you needn’t dish 
out that burglar dope to me. You didn’t 
have luck to brag of, manhandling Jason 
for busting my head, did you, Dad?” 

Moreland Senior lifted his right hand, 
also in surgical bandages, and then with 
the tips of the injured member he slowly 
felt across his damaged head. He leaned 
forward to look at his reflection in the 
mirror. ‘For God’s sake, don’t come to 
the bank today,” he said. “It’s going to 
lock funny to the people of this town to 
see both of us in bandages. Keep your 
mouth shut and leave this to me. I'll see 
to it that you don’t come in contact with 
that scorpion in school again. He doesn’t 
know it, but he’s through going to a school 
that I run.” 





The White Flag 


Moreland Senior lifted the hurt hand 
toward the blue of the bathroom ceiling 
and eased his soul of mighty oaths. He 
swore that he would yet punish Jason to 
within an inch of his life, that he never 
should enter the high school again, and 
that whatever he attempted in life should 
be a failure. 

Junior reinforced his wavering legs by 
taking a seat on the broad, wooden rim 
surrounding the tin bathtub, while he 
looked at his father speculatively. 

“Dad,” he asked slowly, ‘“‘why have you 
got it in so strong for Jason Peters? He 
can’t help it because his mother is a washer- 
woman and he can’t produce anything in 
the shape of a father. Every one’s got to 
admit he has the best brains of any boy in 
my class. I hate the pasty-faced, mewling 
thing, but I’m forced to tell you that 
there’s something in him when he can 
stand at the head of his classes, and when 
he can get away with you and me both 
the same night.” 

Then Junior squared his shoulders, 
threw up his handsome, bandaged head 
and laughed until he started a pain that 
stopped the laughter. The Senior More- 
land hurriedly left the bathroom, closing 
the door behind him with undue emphasis. 


AMONG the thick branches of the 
Ashwater forest there were a few 
small openings. A brilliant morning ray 
of October sunshine found one of these 
and shot its level beam straight into the 
pallid face of a sleeping boy curled on the 
damp, frosty ground. Stiff with cold in 
his physical frame, stiff with terror yet 
in his heart, Jason opened his eyes, deeply 
set in an attractive framework, a fore- 
head of intelligence above, the remainder 
lean and intellectual. At first, he was so 
numbed that it was difficult to realize 
where he was or how he got there. Then 
slowly he arose and made his way to the 
sunlight of the meadow; there he sat on 
the stump of a felled tree and began an 
effort to command a continuous procession 
of thought. He began as far back as he 
could remember, and year by year he came 
down the progression of his days. He 
tried to figure out why the woman with 
whom he lived had not been to him as 
other mothers were to their sons. She 
had worked hard, they had been poor, 
but many women in the village had worked 
harder, had larger families, and been less 
capable of taking care of them. Hé had 
seen all of them evirce for their children 
some degree of solicitude and of love. He 
could recall neither of these things ever 
having been proffered him. 

He tried to figure out why the fact that 
Martin Moreland owned the house in 
which they lived should give him the right 
repeatedly to enter it late at night and 
attack him physically. Of course, Junior 
had lied to his father. He lied to every 
one when a lie suited his purpose better 
than the truth. He lied habitually to his 
mother, to his playmates, to his teachers, 
but even so, Jason could not understand 
why his teachers were not left to deal with 
him, as they were with other boys in case 
of wrong-doing. 

By and by, he reached the long walk that 
he had taken to Bluffport for the canary 
that he had bought with some of the 
money he had saved for his own use, 
earned by doing extra work on Saturdays 
and nights and mornings and during 





summer vacations in the grocery of Peter 
Potter. He had understood why Mahala 
could not invite him to her party, and he 
understood as surely that she would have 
done it if she could, and that made every. 
thing concerning her all right with Jason, 
To his mind, the will to do was in no way 
related to the power of execution. Because 
Mahala wanted to invite him, he had 
thought deeply, and the loveliest thing he 
could think of in connection with her was a 
bird as golden as her hair, that spent its 
life in spontaneous song—the tiny, domes- 
tic creature that loved the bars of the only 
home its kind had known for generations, 
and would have been terrified and lost 
outside them. He had been compelled 
to walk far and fast, to beg rides when he 
could, in order to cover the distance, and 
to get Peter Potter’s hand to frame the 
note for him that he tied upon the cage, 
in time for the party. He had left the 
bird at her door; he had seen Mahala love 
it. He had felt her hand on his arm, her 
gift thrust into his fingers; he had heard 
her voice urging him to protect himself; 
but not one word had she said to chide 
him for the impulse that had caused him 
to tear the piece of brick from the border 
of Mrs. Spellman’s flower-bed and send it 
smashing against the head of the boy who 
had dared to touch her roughly, to lay 
the hateful red of his full-lipped mouth on 
her delicate face. 

The sunlight slowly warmed Jason and 
comforted him. He began to feel the 
gnawing of hunger. He remembered, with 
a shock that almost toppled him off the 
stump, that all the honors of the previous 
evening had been his. He had watched 
the party from the vantage of a maple 
tree outside the parlor window, and it had 
been a long time before he had gained the 
courage to set his gift before the door, 
ring the bell, and rush back to his view- 
point. Now he recalled the fact that 
while Junior’s gift had been shown to the 
other children and examined and exclaimed 
upon, it was his gift that Mahala had 
taken into her arms. He did not even 
have to shut his eyes to see her face 
strained against the wires of the cage. He 
could hear her voice crying, “Oh, you dear 
little bird, I love you!”’ quite as plainly as 
he had heard it the previous night. 


ASON drew a deep breath and stood up 

and tested his strength. So far as Junior 
was concerned, he would undertake to 
handle him in the future, not from ambush, 
not with the help of a piece of brick. He 
would engage, by the strength of his arms 
and the tumult in his heart, to meet Junior 
as man met man upon any occasion. 

Then he advanced a degree further in 
his progression, only to face the power of 
the banker. How was it that a beautiful 
woman in fine clothing appeared in his 
humble home; that she called the banker 
“Martin”; that she dared lay her hands 
upon him; that she tried to stop him from 
coming up the stairs, mouthing his threats 
to kill; that she endured the blow from 
his blood-dripping hand? Who could the 
woman of foaming laces and arresting 
beauty have been save Marcia Peters? In 
his heart Jason always had called the 
woman with whom he lived “Marcia 
Peters.” She never had taught him to 
call her “mother.” He never had at- 
tempted the familiarity even when a smal 
child. She had (Continued on page 152) 
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| Speen week Mahala went to Peter Potter’s grocery and marked in Jason’s books the 

extent to which the lessons in his class had progressed. Exactly why she took the 
trouble to do this, Mahala did not concern herself. She did it persistently, in the full 
knowledge that neither her father nor her mother would have approved had they known 
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WALLACE NUTTING FURNITURE 


and 
bhEWEN KOUESZ 


HILL, GERHARD RUGS 


MY hat “sood Housekeeping’s 
STUDIO Ls Doing for You 


oop HOUSEKEEPING Stupio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations is founded 
on the same principles as the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE. It makes 
practical tests, not only of furniture, fabrics, 
and rugs, but also of schemes of decoration and 
usefulness, by assembling these articles; and ac- 
tually making a room—the room, for instance, 
these pictures show. This is the Studio, fur- 
nished as a dining-room living-room in the 
Colonial feeling. Here I—the Director—work, 
giving the furniture the test of use, the curtains 
and rugs that of time, sun, and wear. It is not 
a mere show room, but a lived-in room, meet- 
ing a standard of taste, practicality, and charm 
such as every woman wishes to apply to her 
own home. 

It is theory put into practice. And why? 
Because there is much good—also much bad— 
furnishing done in this country. Making 
simple, livable rooms. of furnishings which are 
procurable at reasonable prices, makes it pos- 
sible for the Studio to recommend those arti- 
cles to you, because they are known to be good. 


We know whether (Continued on page 117) 
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HIS is the “Studio” furnished as a Dining- 

room Living-room. ‘How to make a 
Dining-room Living-room,” is illustrated in 
Studio Folio No. 4, sent on receipt of 25c. 
Whatever your type of furniture, you can apply 
to your problem the principles of decoration we 
have tested for you. If furnishing anew, you 
can easily procure these or other products of 
American manufacture, knowing that added 
to their own good quality and good taste is 


Good Housekeeping’s Guaranty 


A combination of dining-room and living-room should retain the best 
characteristics of both. By reason of careful selection and elimination of 
unnecessary furniture, this room retains the pleasant formality of a 
dining-room during meal hours, and is a delightful living-room afterward 


The placement of furniture and the selection of accessories are important 

factors in creating atmosphere. No matter what your type of room, there 

are certain things that belong with it. Here, hooked rugs and glazed 

chintz create a sympathetic background for the Pilgrim Swatare 
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The Porch Beautiful 


HE porch beautiful does not neces- 

sarily mean the porch expensive, 

for money has comparatively little 

to do with beauty. Of course it can 
buy lovely furniture, unusual linens, and 
the newest rugs, but only good taste 
and judgment can choose them correctly 
and combine them to the best advantage. 
Good taste has another advantage over 
money in that it can create atmosphere 
that no money can buy. 

Porch life as it is lived here is purely an 
American custom. Of course there are 
porches and terraces and summer houses 
to be found abroad, where one sits on an 
especially lovely day, but the porch that 
is the center of summer social life, where 
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that only too often destroys the beauty of 
the house. If the plan does not admit of 
this treatment, the porch is put at the 
back or the side, where it will not spoil 
the lines. 

On the architectural plan must depend 
a good deal the question of screens. The 
true Colonial porch, for instance, with its 
tall colonnades, must forever remain open, 
but there is no doubt that the exclusion of 
flies and mosquitoes makes a porch twice 
as useful. One can eat comfortably dur 


one may breakfast, lunch, or dine as formally or as in- 
formally as one desires, where one receives one’s friends, 
sews, gives evening parties and dances, is found only in 


America. 


One change which is gladly noted is the incorporation 
of the porch in the architectural plan of the house, for 
good architecturecan notendorse an unrelated excrescence 


The screened porch finds its complement in the 
terrace where a gaily-striped umbrella or a couch 
hammock forms the nucleus for a festive grouping 


For porch cushions, colors should be clear anc q 
bright and the design striking. Stripes are gaining F” 
in popularity, and chintzes show unusual colorings F 


Painted iron or wood furniture is smart and prac: © 
tical outdoors, and all forms of wicker, reed * 
willow are charming and appropriate for the porch 





ing the day, and take advantage of its 
coolness at night time with much more 
assurance when protected. On the 
other hand, in districts that are not 
troubled with flies or mosquitoes—and 
there are people who boast that they 
live in such Arcadian spots—the 
beauty of climbing vine and open 
spaces is to be preferred. For gen- 
eral purposes, however, the screen 
must be acknowledged to add com- 
fort and protection, and when one 
wants more outdoor atmosphere, why 
not migrate to the garden? It seems 
a pity that many delightful gardens 
are only too often places to look at 
rather than places to live in. Within 
the last few years we have been learn- 
ing to appreciate the charming custom 
of having tea out of doors, and many 
hostesses take (Continued on page 113) 


A cupboard where one may keep cutting scis- 
sors, twine, paper, etc., is very convenient 


nit of 
it the 
spoil 


There is a delightfully rustic quality about rugs and furni- 
ture of reed, willow, grass, or kindred materials, which 
makes the porch a pleasant place of transition between 
house and garden. Furnishings of this kind are of infinite 
variety and offer a choice for every type of porch and 
every purse. At right are two popular types of rugs 








The Lion in His Den 


By Elizabeth Irons Folsom 
I/lustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 












T he story of 
a girl who 
asked only 


to be brave 














































HE LION was poverty, his den in “Dear God,” said Mary Ella over her Now it was over, all of it. Even the [§ her p 

a tiny cottage, and the person to cold fingers on the blanket edge. “Dear bank account was over. BS soft | 

face him was Mary Ella Chapman, God, I’m not going to tease to be helped. = She drew the blanket closer. “As long B of he 

lying stiff and taut under her bed- I should think you would be tired of all the as I have asked only for courage,” she [R &flect! 
clothes. Stiff and taut and tearless. At people who ask you to give. I just want, said in her half-aloud, soft voice, “I’m ff  toher 
twenty-five, Mary Ella had learned the dear God, to have courage to be brave. sure to have it given me. To face any- [hair ; 
foolishness of tears; they relieved afterthey If you will help with the courage, I’ll thing and not be afraid. To be game. ff Stand 
had burst, fierce and fine, but the relief think a way out, but if you let me be a It won’t seem so bad in the morning. —F her pl 
was a specious one that left the dilemma coward, I can’t think a way.” Things are always bad at night.” ®  high-h 
which brought them just where it was Mary Ella had always talked and argued It did not seem so bad in the morning. m head 1 
before the outbreak. Tears were time- gently with her Divine Power. She was She hummed a song as she put her four & her co’ 
wasting luxury. It was a pity to have looking at it then, over the blanket edge. rooms in order. She shook the pillows of FF had cl 
learned that at twenty-five. “There are so many of us, dear God, to be her mother’s couch. They had not been F& purcha 
It was a pity, too, this lying awake at given things. We all want so much. I touched since the last shaking, but it was > and I 
two o’clock in the morning to visualize don’t ask you for gifts, nor pupils, nor a comfort to do it. The couch stood by fF rhe ce 
her future. Mary Ella was fanciful: business chances. If you’ll just let me the broad window in the living-room; one Visual 
always she had built mind-pictures; the remember to be brave, I'll find my own squeezed about the foot of it to get to the slunk | 
fantasies, the hopes, the dreams of girls, way without bothering you.” piano. That was why she had _ been inspire 
had shown themselves to her in material There was a slight sound, and she put a__ obliged to give up her music class, for that J It Se 
shapes. Her pictures, self-created in her foot hastily out of bed. Then she drew it window was, of course, the place for the —& the bri 
mind, were part of her. They had given back and remembered that it was not her invalid. It had been rather a prosperous : mother 
her an eerie quality, a delicacy, a charm. mother, whose unrest had broken nights class—twelve pupils at a dollar a lesson, reckon 
There had always been for people an odd, into small pieces. The sound was but one the pupils taught to understand what the ori 
little glamour about Mary Ella, and the of the mysterious cracklings that furniture they were playing as well as to push down 5 do for 
pictured dreams of her waking hours were makesina house at night. It wasa month the keys. She was sorry to let them go. JR turn y 
responsible for it. She was visualizing, as since her mother died, but Mary Ella was Her mother’s income was small, but they JF sitting 
she lay in the night, the lion to be faced still answering slight sounds. She put a_ had lived on it. It had stopped with her FF crossed 
the lion of poverty; of having reached the hand over her eyes and drew up the death. darned 
end of her financial string. The entrance blanket. There were no tears for that From the first, Mary Ella had known right ¢ 
to his den, his clutching claws, were real any more, either. They were all shed in that the backbone of life was courage. Would | 
to her wide-open eyes. She was watching that month when she chipped away at the She regretted that she did not look like one ak! 






him and talking half-aloud. bank account with bills from the doctors. who could face difficulties. She resente 
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her. pointed chin with a cleft and the 
soft yellow of her hair. The blueness 
of her eyes was an offence. “The doll 
effect!” she had said bitterly. It seemed 
to her that to be big and broad, with black 
hair and snapping eyes, made success 
stand up and take notice at once. With 
her physical handicap, she must be very 
high-headed and high-handed. A_ high 
head made her taller; a dashing air made 
her confident. In that frame of mind she 
had closed up the bank account by the 
purchase of a coat, very nifty as to collar 
and pockets, very prosperous looking. 
Ihe coat was bought after the lion was 
visualized in his den, but she believed it 
slunk back before the confidence the coat 
inspired, 

It seemed easy, with the new coat and 
the bright morning, to go out and see the 
mothers of her pupils. At the most sane 
reckoning, she would get back a third of 
the original twelve. She could make that 
do for a time. Something more would 
turn up. She dressed carefully: while 
sitting to talk with these parents, if she 
crossed her left knee over the right, the 
darned run in her stocking did not show— 
right over left, it was prominent. She 
Would carefully remember. 

Pa. decided to start with Nana Bishop. 
She had taken Nana through several 
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years of weary, thumby exercises, consist- 
ently inaccurate, and Nana had left her 
reluctantly. As she turned in at Mrs. 
Bishop’s gate, she reduced Nana’s lessons 
to seventy-five cents. ‘Two lessons a week. 
Nana would probably start at once, and 
Mary Ella knew she would feel better 
with an income beginning to work, al- 
though it would take little for food, 
and there were no more big expenses— 
no foreboding taxes—she dismissed that 
thought hastily. With Nana as a starter 
she would be fairly comfortable, berries 
coming on in the back-yard and all. 

She broached the subject of resuming 
lessons, head up, lips smiling. 

“We-l-l, you see, the young folks have 
new idears, Mary Ella,” said Mrs. Bishop, 
rosy, fifty plus, spending husband’s money 
easily. “They don’t want to learn. 
They want spirit, not—er—delicacy nowa- 
days.” 

“They want the right touch, of course. 
That is the important thing for a musi- 
cian.” 

“Not touch either, now. They want 
pep. Nana don’t want to play ‘The 
Spring Song’; she wants to know the jazz. 
They all want to do it for the fox-trot and 
the two-step. It’s too bad. I think it is 
quite too bad. But it’s true. And you 
don’t teach anything they can dance to.” 


“I came in to see you on a matter 
of business,’’ said Judge Burgoyne 
loudly. Mary Ella’s eyes sought 
-the table drawer. How did he 
know she had the pocket-book? 


“No,” said Mary Ella. 

“Tt’s in the air, my dear.- The jazz has 
got us. They want it in everything. 
Now, I don’t want to hurt you, but that’s 
why Nana wouldn’t care to go on with 
her lessons just now. Not just now. As 
we’re such friends, Mary Ella, I’ve told 
you straight out.” 

“That’s all right, Mrs. Bishop. Times 
do change, I know.” 

“But, of course, I’ll always speak a word 
for you if I hear of any one wanting your 
teaching. I’ll always speak.” 

“T’m sure you will. Do you think, Mrs. 
Bishop, that the other girls feel the same 
way?” 

“Well, yes, Mary Ella, I think they do. 
You see, in a little town like this, they fol- 
low like sheep. What one of them does, 
the others do. Ina city it would be differ- 
ent, but here everybody knows what every- 
body else is doing, and there ain’t enough 
girls, Mary Ella; of the music-taking 
class, to divide. Now, the new teacher—”’ 

“Ts there a new teacher?” 

“Ves, hadn’t you heard?” 

“T haven’t paid much attention lately, 
Mrs. Bishop.” 

“No. Poor child, of course, you 
haven’t. Yes, he’s a young man. And I'll 
say I think the girls are silly about him. 
He plays like (Continued on page 138) 





There can be no government without law, and there can be no law if one man can 
sell and another buy the opportunity to defeat the law. Bribery, in this case, is 
putting the Constitution of the United States on a platter and offering it for sale 


Why I am going to 


Make Pennsylvania DRY 


By 


VENTS periodically compel nations 
to prove their fitness to survive. 
In Lincoln’s day came the great 
show-down on the doctrine of 
states’ rights which, for the occasion, had 
robed itself in the garments of chattel 
slavery. It has happened that I have 
come into a great office at a time when 
the country is being put to another test. 
Events are again asking Americans—a 
little more sharply, perhaps, than ever 
before—whether they are a law-abiding 
people. And, as the chief executive of a 
great American state, it is for me to show 
by my acts whether I have enough respect 
for law to carry out that part of my 
official oath which pledged me to enforce 
all laws. I am thus on trial, as are all 
American executives, from the President 
down. We are all on trial, citizens as 
well as officials. It is for all of us to show 
whether we really believe in law or whether 
we are, in fact, lawless. For no man is 
more lawless than he who would bind 
everybody but himself. 
Do we believe in law, or don’t we? 
If we believe in it, why do we not obey 
the prohibition law? If we believe we have 
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Governor of Pennsylvania 


Tllustration by 
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a right to disobey the prohibition law, 
why do we not concede to all other citizens 
the right to disobey such laws as interfere 
with the realization of their desires? A 
nation, no more than an individual, can 
persist in the commission of acts that 
endanger its life without being called to 
account by events. 

It is indicative of the extent to which 
the spirit of lawlessness is developing in 
America that I had no more than won the 
primary election in Pennsylvania than I 
was urged to repudiate the two chief 
promises by which I had won it. I was 
advised to forget that I had ever pledged 
myself to drive all saloons out of Pennsyl- 
vania and to prevent and punish boot- 
legging. The argument was directed to 
me, from a great many sources that having 
obtained the Republican nomination for 
governor, I should “drop” prohibition and 
become “constructive.” 

Now, it happens that I believe in pro- 
hibition, through and through—personally 


ot 


and officially. But if I wholly disbelieved 
in it, I should nevertheless put every 
particle of energy and power that are in 
me into the enforcement of the law in 
Pennsylvania. Whatever other governors 
may do—and I leave it to-them to cast 
reflections upon themselves by their acts 
if any shall be cast—there is one state in 
this Union in which prohibition ‘will be 
enforced if there is enough power in the 
governor and in public opinion to enforce 
it. Not with my consent will it ever be 
truthfully said that the Volstead Act, 
or any other law, means nothing i 
Pennsylvania. 

If I fail to enforce prohibition in Pennsyl- 
vania, it will be because the people are 
both opposed to this law and lacking in 
respect for all laws that they do not 
happen personally to approve. I do not 
expect to fail. I believe I know the 
people of Pennsylvania; I believe I know 
the people of the United States. I believe 
the people of Pennsylvania and of all the 
other states are in favor of prohibition. 
Furthermore, I believe the sentiment 2 
favor of prohibition is growing. There 
a wet minority, (Continued on page 130) 
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Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 


pique KIDDIES ARE RUNNING A BIG FooT RACE 
AND “LU-CHEE” KNOWS HE'S GOING To LOSE 
THERE 1S NO JOY ON HI5 LITTLE FACE 
‘CAUSE HE CANNOT WIN WITH PALE FACE SHOES. 


bd ve HEARD THE CHIP CHIP CHIP OF AN OLD CHIPMUNK. 

AS HE SCOLDED ON THE BRANCHES OF AN OLD TREE TRUNK. 
THE “CHIP IN HIS NAME IS EASY To SEE, 

BUT THE "MUNK‘"IS HARDER YOU'LL AGREE 

‘CAUSE IVE NEVER NEVER HEARD A CHIPMUNK MUNK , 


r | . . * 

Fig ue BOYS ARE SLIDING WHERE THE CLIFFSIDE SLANTS. 1 ; ~ 
“TiIM-TO' ‘TOUSAY AND ALSO LITTLE “BE -NAY * HEY VE_HUNG UP BABY OFF THE GROUND, 
nO WORRY “THEIRS OF WEARING OUT THEIR PANTS A May | Sooo ee ae 

HE RE ¢ rts ‘ Ay ‘T ANY 
E REASONS CLEAR! ITS ‘CAUSE THEY HAVEN ; oO HE CAN LICK HIS HAND. 
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The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 
By Thomas B. Lamb 
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ASTED THE PORRIDGE INTHE BIG BOWL,FOUND IT TOO HOT, THE NEXT TOO COLD,8UT JUST 
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Paste the theater on heavy cardboard or bristol board before cutting the slits; then paste the strips of film together as 
indwated. Or you may cut off the “Paste here” sections and mount on adhesive tape to make a strip of film that will not tcar 





When the Bride Entertains 


By 


Illustration by Kather.ne Sturges 


NDOUBTEDLY, the most serious 

problem which confronts the bride 

of today on her return from her 

honeymoon is the organization of 
her home. Not so much her: home life, 
for that, of course, has been organized for 
her by her marriage, but the training of 
servants, the arranging and placing of her 
new furniture, glass, china, and the 
planning of those little entertainments 
which every bride instinctively wishes to 
give as a return for the wedding festivities 
which have been extended to her. 

Our sisters of long ago were trained 
in these arts, but the modern girl is 
brought up in such a whirl of her own 
that she has had no time for the obser- 
vation of these minor details. She simply 
knows that her mother has provided a 
fitting background for her social activities, 
that her luncheons, teas, and dinners have 
conformed to the standard laid down by 
the other occupants of her whirlwind, and 
she has never bothered or cared about how 
these details were built up. 

But the bride of today, returning to 
her new home, has a definite task con- 
fronting her, and one which, of course, 
She wishes to perform with the greatest 
ease and savoir faire. Some are fortunate 
enough to inherit a family servant, but in 
nine cases out of ten the bride starts out 
with a cook and waitress or chambermaid 
of uncertain caliber. Of course, one can 
always buy a good cookbook, and there is 
always a book on etiquette which tells 
you how to dress a maid, but there is a 


Nathalie 


certain slip-.p between books and the 
actual reality, and that is where the bride 
should be able to fill the breach. 

Don’t try too fancy food at first; stick 
to simple dishes, and I am sure your 
cook, no matter how inexperienced, will 
turn out a success. Add to this the 
maximum of cleanliness, and you have 
the basis for a good kitchen. 

Your waitress or housemaid is more 
difficult, because she comes in contact 
with vour guests on all occasions. She 
must be told to be noiseless, and neat 
about her appearance (this requires plenty 
of aprons, collars, cuffs and caps), quick 
at serving, polite and attentive to your 
guests, and she should know your friends, 
and remember their names, and _ greet 
them by name when they arrive. 

The maid’s costume is a thing which 
requires the exercise of individual taste, 
but one can not go far wrong with a white, 
one-piece house-dress for the morning and 
rather large aprons with bibs and straps, 
which more or less completely cover the 
dress. A small, white cap with a black 
bow adds to the appearance, and detach- 
able collars and cuffs are an asset against 
laundry bills. 

Undoubtedly her luncheon work will 
be a light affair, if your husband is away 
all day, and she should be dressed and ready 
by three or three-thirty in the afternoon 
to answer telephone calls or the door bell, 
and serve tea, remaining dressed through- 
out the evening meal. Her dress on this 
occasion would be very pretty of mauve or 
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blue-gray alpaca, with black taffeta apron 
edged with a knife-plaited ruffle, a small 
bib similarly edged, and black velvet 
straps and_ strings. A_ plaited black 
taffeta cap may be tied with black velvet 
strings, but, of course, if white is pre- 
ferred, that can be bought in great variety. 
As soon as breakfast is finished in the 
morning, the housework should be dis- 
posed of, long before time for lunch 
arrives, and this will leave the afternoon 
free for silver cleaning, polishing, and 
whatever pressing there may be to do. 
Probablv the first entertaining the bride 
will wish to do will be in the form of a tea 
for the older people, friends of her mother 
and father who have entertained her and 
sent her wedding gifts. This may be 
followed by the girls’ luncheon, which 
includes her bridal attendants and the 
single women who have been her friends 
for some time. Most important of all is 
the dinner whereby she entertains her 
husband’s and her own married friends. 
These three forms of entertainment are 
essential for a young bride to know about. 
Let us take first the formal tea, as 
that is perhaps the most logical and 
easiest put over of the three entertain- 
ments. There are two styles of teas; one, 
in which the refreshments are placed on 
the dining-room table; and the other in 
which they are carried in, or to be very 
modern, wheeled in on the tea-wagon, and 
served in the drawing-room in front of the 
hostess. If the tea is a very large one, 
I should prefer (Continued on page 149) 
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Fannie Kilbourne 


tells a delightful tale 
of the breaking in of 


The Head 
of the 
Family 


I[llustrated by 
Edward £L. Chase 


HE course of true love sometimes 
does run smooth, straight from 
the first chocolate ice-cream soda 
to the “and whom God hath 

joined together—”; sometimes the more 
haste, the more speed laws broken; some- 
times two is not company, and the more 
is none the merrier. You can’t count on 
any ancient saying invariably holding 
water; there is always the sporting chance 
of your case being the one exception. 
There was really a good sporting chance 
that the Stevens house might have proved 
big enough for two families. 

It certainly looked big enough in a 
genial, old-fashioned way. It was built 
before the day of living-rooms and sun- 
parlors, so it had a big, high-ceilinged front 
and back parlor, a porch that swung, broad 
and lavish, around two sides of the house, 
a tower at the other corner, and third- 
story windows that peered out under little 
hoods like fishes’. eyelids. The second- 
story room that the young Stevenses had 
for their sitting-room had a tower alcove 
as big as many an apartment house dining- 
room, and Jack’s old room that they used 
for their bedroom would all by itself have 
been made into a studio, if the Stevens 
house had stood on West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, instead of Maple 
Avenue, Metropolis. Oh, physically, the 
house was plenty large. 

Psychologically, too, there was no un- 
pleasant in-law fiction to make it seem 
crowded. Julie liked Jack’s mother and 
father, and she did not mind their affec- 
tionate bossing. After four years of being 
on her own, four years of a none-too-lavish 
boarding house, of washing out her one 
pair of good silk stockings surreptitiously 
in the common bathroom, of having to 
decide whether to pay two dollars to a 
doctor or buy a pair of gloves and let 
nature and good luck take care of her sore 
throat, it seemed just cosy and protected 
to hear brisk, motherly Mrs. Stevens’ ““Non- 
sense, child, you can make yourself like any- 
thing. Spinach is good for you.. Eat it all,” 
or Father Stevens’, “‘Scyle or no style, Julie, 
you can’t tell me you’re warm enough in 


low shoes and those stockings on a cold 
50 


day like this!” 

Moreover, 
breaking one 
popular tradition 
to bits right here, 
both Father and 
Mother Stevens 
thought Julie was 
plenty good 
enough for Jack. 

Sothere was 
really no in-law 
problem at all. 

Economically, 
too, the arrange- 
ment was perfect. 

It enabled Julie 

to keep on with 

her office position 

with a freedom 

from all other 

cares that she had 

never had even in 

her unmarried 

days. Mother 

Stevens was al- 

ways saying, 

‘‘Leave that 

blouse out on 

your bed, Julie, 

so that I can mend it before Kate washes 
it.” Any woman who has ever paid for 
her own clothes knows what that sort of 
thing means. 

The board Jack paid for the two of them 
was ridiculously small but, as Father 
Stevens always said: 

“It more than pays for what you eat, 
and we’d just keep the rooms empty if 
you weren’t here. Go ahead and save 
your money, kid; I don’t want it.” 

The fact that Jack was not going ahead 
and saving his money has no bearing on 
the economic excellence of their position. 
Goodness knows he had every chance to. 

And yet, with all these advantages on 
their side, it was the young Stevenses who 
were beginning to find the big house too 
small. They had been in it only six 
months, and yet already Jack was saying, 

“Tf Clive can ever get hold of that fellow 
for my snow-plow, I think we’d better plan 


Suddenly Jack heard Julie’s step on the stairs 
helpless-looking, against it. Then, dropping 


to get into a place of our own, don’t you, 
Julie?” 

Julie, brushing her yellow curls in front 
of the broad, old-fashioned, marble-topped 
bureau, crossed hastily and softly closed 
their bedroom door. ‘You’ve no idea how 
your voice carries,’ she cautioned her 
husband. And then, eagerly, “Did Clive 
show him your model today?” 

Jack nodded. “And say, he’s keen 
about it. Clive says he agreed right 
away that there are an awful bunch of 
folks in the country who would use their 
cars all winter if it weren’t for the snow. 
Why, look at the farmers who’ve got 
flivvers alone! He says there are over a 
million of them. Suppose we sold to only 
one in ten, there’s a hundred thousand, 
and ac only a five-dollar profit, why— 
And, say, by the way, I found out why 
Clive couldn’t get old Gordon interested. 
Clive was talking to young Gordon 


’ 








outside, heard her fumbling for the key. She closed the door behind her and stood for a moment, little and 
the bundles she was carrying, she pressed one hand to each cheek with a childish, half-frightened gesture 


yesterday, and the son says he’s sure the 
old man didn’t understand that the plow 
was detachable.” 

“Oh, my soul! He thought you put it 
on the front of your car and then had to 
leave it there spring and fall and summer?” 
Julie was indignantly incredulous. ‘“Didn’t 
Clive show him your idea for the adver- 
tising slogan, ‘As easy to put on as a 
spare tire’?” 

“Sure. I guess the old man is just thick. 
The young fellow told Clive he, himself, 
thought the idea was a dandy, but his 
father just said nobody’d buy anything 
that made a flivver look any funnier than 
it does now, and he wouldn’t even listen 
to them.” 

_ “I don’t see how a man with as little 
Imagination as that ever made so much 
money,” said Julie indignantly. 

‘Well, Gordon hasn’t made as much as 
this other fellow Clive talked to today, 


and he saw the possibilities right off. Why, 
hon, suppose I only got a tenth of the 
profits—when you haven’t got the cash to 
manufacture yourself, you always have to 
give up the biggest part to the guy who 
has—but say only a tenth! Think you 
could worry along on fifty thousand dollars 
to start with, and then say ten thousand 
a year? How about it, Mrs. John Ayles- 
worthy Stevens?” 

“T think I could manage by scrimping a 
little here and there, Mr. John Aylesworthy 
Stevens.” And then, ‘Oh, Jack, honey, 
imagine it!” 

“And the very first thing, I’d be in 
favor,” Jack gave:a cautious glance at the 
closed door and lowered his voice as he 
returned to the domestic situation, “of 
getting a place for ourselves.” 

“It would be fun,” Julie agreed. “Of 
course, this furniture was awfully expen- 
sive when it was bought, and I know how 


mother feels about it, but honestly, I’d 
just give anything for a dressing-table 
you could sit down to, you know, with 
triple mirrors so that you could see your 
back hair.” 

“It would be a comfort,” Jack agreed. 
“T can’t think when I’ve seen my back 
hair.” 

“Silly! But honestly, an apartment of 
our own—”’ 

“Apartment, rot! What’s the matter 
with a nice little house somewhere out on 
the hill?” 

“Oh, Jack! A house! A whole house! 
And out in the hill section!” 

“Surest thing you know!” Jack smiled 
indulgently at his wide-eyed, adoring, little 
wife. It’s a pretty complaisant feeling, 
this giving a house on the hill to a girl like 
Julie. She ran across the big room and 
hugged him, her bare arms soft around 
his neck, her fluffy, yellow hair, faintly 
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sweet as it always was, crushed against his 
cheek. A great wave of love for her swept 
over him and made him lavish. He threw 
in a motor car. 

“Not a limousine,” he admitted, “but a 
sedan. Some good make, six cylinders.” 

“Upholstered in gray,” Julie insisted 
joyously, “and fitted in oxidized silver. 
Jack, think of ‘t! Riding around in a 
gray and silver sedan!” 

She snuggled closer in his arms. Oh, she 
could have had anything in the world she 
wanted, this warm, soft, sweet, adoring Julie. 

“You'd have to keep a maid, of course,” 
her husband went on, lavishness running 
swift into prodigality, “or maybe two, a 
cook and one of those what-you-call-’ems 
that wears a silly, white cap and opens the 
front door. And, naturally, we’d join a 
good golf club. And—” 

In another minute he would doubtless 
have been loading Julie’s little, white 
hands with diamonds, but just then a set of 
chimes, given to the elder Stevens for a 
wedding gift, played the tonic chord in the 
dining-room below. 

“Dinner. Already!” 

Julie struggled out of her husband’s 
embrace and wriggled hastily into a 
straight, little, black velveteen dress. The 
dress was four years old, but it was out- 
rageously becoming, and changing for 
dinner was one of Julie’s rites. The news- 
paper office where she made drawings for 
local advertisers was a dirty place, and the 
warm bath and entire change that she had 
every evening always seemed to separate 
the dusty, workaday self she was from 
nine to five and the dainty, adored, young 
wife and daughter of the family that she 
became the instant sh stepped into the 
big, old-fashioned house. 

Julie’s soft, little hand was in Jack’s as 
they hurried down the stairs; love and 
prodigal generosity warmed and uplifted 
him like a Dhykari on an empty stomach. 
Triumphant, exalted happiness lent an 
almost courtly swagger to the pulling out 
of his wife’s chair and seating her. Soup 
was steaming from plates already at their 
places; Father Stevens was beaming from 
behind the crossed carving knife 


large garage with three branch stations, 
the agency of two profitably selling cars, 
a comfortable big house, a pretty good car 
of his own, a nice, sensible, healthy wife 
named Harriet, and two nice, healthy 
children. 

Jack knew what it always meant-when 
his mother began to talk about Roger, 
but he attacked his generous slice of roast 
and tried to stave off the evil moment as 
long as possible by nodding absently to her 
remark and turning to his father with a 
brisk, 

“Well, Dad, how’s tricks? Anything 
new in the Only Wrinkleless Tissue-Paper 
in the World?” 

No, Father Stevens could not say there 
was anything new at the office.” Manufac- 
turing tissue-paper seemed to have been 
singularly devoid of drama that day. 

“Yes,”’ Mother Stevens went on, “Roger 
brought back our electric bed pad. He 
wanted to try it out on their sleeping 
porch. He’s going to get one for each of 
the children.” 

“Gosh, that’s Roger for you!” Jack 
commented. “Don’t catch Roge paying 
out eight dollars and forty cents for an 
electric pad till he’s made sure it’ll work 
on his electricity just the same as it does 
on other people’s.” 

“Ves, Roger’s cautious,” his mother ad- 
mitted approvingly. 

There was a little silence. Most family 
dinner tables know the kind, a tense, 
slightly-foreboding sort of silence. There 
is always a chip or two balanced on a 
shoulder or two in one of these family 
silences, and the attitude of the balancers 
is eager or fearful according to their taste 
in warfare. Jack’s and Julie’s taste was 
against all combat. They both honestly 
and uneasily hoped that the chip would 
not be knocked off. They both knew 
Mother Stevens, though, on this subject, 
and they knew that their chances were slim. 
Quite according to expectations, she went 
on. 

“T was telling Roger about your detach- 
able auto snow-plow idea, Jack. He 
doesn’t think it is practical.” 


“Tl bet he doesn’t,” Jack agreed 
pleasantly. 

“Roger has a good, sensible business 
head on him,” his mother reminded her 
youngest. 

“Sure he has. Too darn sensible. If 
Roge’d been born fifty years ago, he’d 
have convinced everybody that the tele- 
phone wasn’t a practical idea. That the 
chances were it wouldn’t work, and even 
if it did work, you’d never get enough 
people to use it to amount to anything.” 

“Nonsense!” Brisk, sensible Mother 
Stevens disposed of this fling as it deserved. 
“Just because he doesn’t think your wild 
ideas are practical, it doesn’t mean that 
Roger’s not progressive. Julie, eat your 
lettuce; there’s lots of iron in lettuce. 
Roger’s a smart, successful man. There 
aren’t many men of thirty-one who are 
where Roger is right now.” 

“That’s right,” Jack admitted good- 
naturedly. ‘How about another slice of 
the famous roast, Dad? Don’t let’s get 
to rowing about Roger again, mother. I 
don’t mind his thinking my snow-plow 
isn’t much of an invention, and I’m not 
asking him to put any money into it. Let’s 
just let it go at that.” F 

Now, there may be, somewhere in the 
world, a woman constitutionally able to 
let anything go at that. Certainly men 
never seem to abandon hope of finding her. 
In spite of twenty-four years’ experience 
with his mother to guide him, Jack put 
forth this reasonable suggestion as hope- 
fully as though he really thought there was 
a chance of getting away with it. Mrs. 
Stevens looked down at her generous 
tomato and lettuce salad as aggrievedly as 
though her son had insulted her. 

“Well, of course, if you’re determined to 
waste all your youth and ruin your own 
life and Julie’s,” she said in a martyred 
tone, ‘I suppose it’s none of my business.” 
She intended the plain statement of the 
truth to be taken as heavy-handed satire. 

“How is Harriet?” Julie asked quickly. 
“Did Roger say whether she could get 
her dressmaker back again.” 

Julie was always ready with some little 

hand grenade. The mere dress- 





and fork; in front of Jack’s place 


— maker question had been 





was a plate of his favorite, little I[ 
cheese crackers. All this ma-_ || 
terial comfort was warmly | 
grateful to his purely material } 
hunger, and he unfolded his _ || 
napkin with an even greater 
sense of well-being, though he _ || 
would probably have dined con- 
tentedly on mush and milk. For 
in the spirit he was dining in a 
new house on the hill, Julie in a 
gray and silver sedan had 
stopped by for him at the golf 
links, and he was now being 
served by a what-you-call-’em 
in a silly, little, white cap. 

“Well,” as heavy-footed 
Kate, who would have been in- 
sulted at the idea of a cap, re- 
moved the soup plates and set a 
rib roast in front of the head of 
the house, Mother Stevens be- || 
gan, as she was always begin- | 
ning, to bring Jack back to 
earth, ‘well, I saw Roger this 
afternoon.” 

Roger was Jack’s sensible 
brother, six years older and al- 





Mousic-Mad 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


The mocking bird is music-mad tonight. 

He thinks the stars are notes, 

That he must sing each spattered star, and be 
A choir of many throats. 


The earth is his cathedral, and its dome 
Is all the light-pricked sky; 

The pear tree is his choir loft, and there 
He flings his mad songs high. 


The moon-white blossoms are young girls to him, 
Who kneel at night to pray; 

The buds, their rosaries; the little winds 
Are whispered prayers they say. 


He thinks he is the whole cathedral choir 
And bursts his silver throat; 

I lie awake and scarcely breathe, lest I 
May miss one single note. 


known to divert a heavy artil- 
|| lery charge. But not tonight. 
Mother Stevens merely shook 
her head abstractedly. 

“You can’t expect Roger to 
hold a job open for you forever,” 
she warned her son. 

“T’m not expecting him to 
hold a job open at all. I’ve got 
| a job.” 

“A job!” Mother Stevens 
sniffed contemptuously. “Sell- 
ing bonds on commission! 
Working about six days a month 
at it! A fine job that is!” 

“Tt suits me.” Jack’s voice 
was still pleasant. 

“Well, that’s the less to your 
credit then. To be suited with 
a job that you’re not making 
anything to speak of at now, 
and will never make any more 
at! Of course, you wouldn't 
make much to start with with 
Roger either, but, my soul, after 
you'd once learned the business, 
there isn’t anything you couldn't 

do! You heard him say just 
| the (Continued on page 98) 

















ready established, owning a 
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“[ VE ‘gone through with every cent’!’’ Jack quoted sharply. ‘“‘Don’t make it any worse 
by showing up a yellow streak.” Clive’s anger flared up. “Well, if it’s yellow to hate 
to lose a hundred dollars, there’s an awful lot of yellow in the world, let me tell you that” 





PHOTOGRAPH BY ROY 


Good Househeeping’s Representative at the Meeting of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance in Rome, May 11-165 


RS. KEYES, whose “‘Letters from a Senator’s Wife’’ have become famous as the best social-political ar- 
ticles of the day, will write ‘‘Letters’’ from Rome, London, France, Spain, and Holland. GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING is the only magazine that will publish articles written by Mrs. Keyes during her absence from America 
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Senate. 


By Frances 


EAR MARY, 

The King is dead, long live 
the King! Or, to change that 
long-honored exclamation to fit 

the present time and place, the sixty- 
seventh Congress—the first Congress that 
ever held four sessions, breaking all 
previous records by the actual number 
of days—415—which it convened; the 
Congress which passed six hundred 
bills and ninety resolutions; the Con- 
gress which for the first time in nine 
years will not be functioning through the 
summer—has passed into history. Let 
us look hopefully forward to the sixty- 
eighth! 

One evening, after a night session 
toward the end of the season, I stood near 
the door waiting for my car, and watched 
the members of the Senate pass out, 
singly or in little, chatting groups, and 
one by one get into their motor cars. My 
father’s old friend and classmate at 
Harvard, Senator Lodge, slim and schol- 
arly, still as erect as if no burden of care 
or years rested upon his shoulders; my 
father’s pupil at the University of Virginia, 
Senator Underwood, urbane and serene; 
Senator Dillingham, gracious and cultured, 
for whom J did my first campaigning from 
the back of a “‘spring-board” when he was 
running for Governor of Vermont and I 
was a very small girl 


What Congress Left Undone 


eA4 “‘Letter’’ that explains why the Child Labor Amenda- 
ment and other important measures were not passed by the 
Every one—not excepting Senators—should read it 


Parkinson 


make up this great legislative body—ours! 

The spell of this feeling was still over 
me as I drove down to the Capitol again 
on the fourth of March—a Sunday morn- 
ing as balmy and lovely as a day in June. 
I was early, and the galleries were still 
almost empty, the Chamber entirely so, 
when I arrived. Gradually, then swiftly, 
both began to fill. The corridors surged 
with the overflow vainly seeking admis- 
sion, and by ten o’clock, when the session 
began, there was scarcely standing room 
anywhere above the grand staircase. A 
curious situation had been brought about 
by the confirmation to other positions of 
several men on the floor whose term as 
Senator was about to expire, so that it 
was possible to gaze down upon the 
Senator from Washington, Mr. Poindexter, 
and behold in one and the same person 
our Ambassador to Peru; upon the 
Senator from Indiana, Mr. New, and 
recognize the Postmaster General—and 
so on. Also upon Mr. Smoot, quoting 
statistics as usual, this time mostly about 
sugar, tilting with Mr. Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts and Mr. Overman, who good- 
naturedly called him “a juggler with 
figures’’; upon.Mr. Bursum, vainly seeking 
in the final fifteen minutes for consider- 
ation of his pension bill; upon Mr. Curtis 








indeed; Harry’s 
brilliant colleague, 
Senator Moses, for- 
mer Minister to 
Greece, witha future, 
Ishould say, as full of 
promise as his past 
has been full of 
achievement, stroke 
upon stroke—all 
linking me to pleas- 
ant memories in their 
hurried, friendly 
greetings as they 
passed by. The more recently made 
friends with whose wives I have poured 
tea at the Congressional Club, and 
“served” at the Senate luncheons, and 
“assisted” at our days at home, Senator 
Oddie, Senator Harris, Senator Caraway, 
Senator Pittman—a score of others 

I do not know why, but standing there, 
by the door, responding to their kindly 
expressions, I felt closer to the life of the 





the 


Senate than ever before, felt that it 
meant more to me than ever before, felt 
sorrier than I would have imagined 


possible that, after a few days, it would be 
‘S00d-bye” instead of “good-night””—good- 
bye for good in all too many cases— 
Wished, more deeply than ever, that all 
the thinking women of America could come 
into closer and more intimate touch, into 
better unc rstanding, with the men who 


December. 


First Things First 


ONGRESS meets again on the first Monday in 
That is the very latest time to 
begin asking Senators and Representatives when 


Child Labor 


Amendment. will 


be passed 






Keyes 


leged to sit in the Senate during the most 
eventful period in my country’s history. 
It was also my ambition to represent my 
state as acceptably and capably as the 
three Senators of my name and family 
who have preceded me in this body, and I 
hope I have measured up in some slight 
degree to the high standards they set. I 
make no boast of any particular political 
virtue, but I have always felt it a duty to 
stand for clean politics, for constructive 
measures, for helpful service, and right 
rather than political expediency. Al- 
though the verdict of the majority of the 
voters of my state has ended my com- 
mission to serve New Jersey, I feel that I 
can retire with the consciousness that I 
have done my best and have tried to 
serve with sincerity of purpose and have 
lived up to the standards in which I 
believe. As I go forth again as a private 
citizen, I know that I have the respect 
of my constituency, even if they did not 
all vote for me. I regret leaving the 
splendid fellowship of my friends here. 
These friendships which I have formed 
will endure as long as I live . 

“My business training and instinct lead 
me to express the hope that in the next 
Congress will come the much-needed 
reform in the rules, so that the country’s 

business can be trans- 
4 acted more prompt- 
ly and by the major- 
|| ity. JI have again 
and again, during my 
experience here, seen 
this Senate, by reason 
of its rules, become 
pitiful through its 
impotence to govern 
its own body. If 
the Senateistoretain 
the esteem of the 

















—————— country which it has 





demanding “the regular order of business” 
and Mr. La Follette inquiring tartly, 
“What is the regular order of business?” 
Upon Mr. Sheppard and Mr. Harrison, 
eulogizing their departing colleagues; upon 
those two good losers whom every one 
will miss, Mr. Sutherland and Mr. Freling- 
huysen, singing their own swan-songs. 
Both made excellent speeches; but the 
latter was so especially dignified, loyal, 
and utterly lacking in any hint of bitter- 
ness or recrimination, that I want to quote 
part of it to you, as my idea of an almost 
perfect farewell address: 

“It was the ambition of my life to 
represent my state in the United States 
Senate. I felt that it was the highest 
honor that could be granted to. any one. 
My ambition to represent New Jersey 
has been fulfilled, and I have been privi- 


hitherto at times en- 

joyed, those who remain here to serve must 
recognize the great weight of public opinion 
demanding this change of policy. I say 
this without any feeling of unfriendliness to 
those who disagree with me, as I believe 
that although we have different views, and 
although the currents of politics sway us 
to and fro, underneath the skin of every 
one who serves here is a better nature, a 
sterling patriotism, and love of country. 
“May I express, in closing, my deep 
appreciation to the Vice President who 
presides over this body for his many 
courtesies extended to me; may I also 
thank my friends, the secretaries, and 
clerks of the Senate, for their helpful 
assistance, as well as my boy friends, 
the pages, for their courteous attention. 
To my colleagues I have this to say in 
conclusion: As (Continued on page 190) 
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FAS Ft tO KI : 


Hats are showing a tendency to turn 
up rather than down, and to adopt 
lighter and more colorful trimmings 


Aeace frocks in White or €olorr Over 
Colored Jatin ips Ve With Those ofrinted 
9 €répe and PaitedCrépe de Chineg 


HE varia- 
tions of the 
mode seen 

in frocks and 

materials assure a 

summer of color 

and_ individuality. 

With so many va- 

garies of fashion, 

each lovely in it- 
self, every woman 
may find a style 
and color that will 
express her own 
individuality in the 
happiest manner. 
This applies not 
only to the lighter 
summer frocks, but 
to the dress to 
wear in town as 
well. The street dress is more attractive 
and unusual than ever, and there are so 
many variations in style, material, and 
color, that we need fear no monotony. 
The Parisian houses have Ged alpaca 
for many frocks, since it is so light, thin, 
cool, and very smart. Usually very simple 
in design, the alpaca frock is often cuffed 
and collared with white organdy. Alpaca 
is smartest in black, white, or reseda green, 
which is so popular at present and is 
particularly pretty in this brilliant stuff. 


Printed Crépes for Summer 
Very lovely, are the frocks of 
printed crépe which are being made for 
summer. Each great Paris house has its 
own favorite designs, which are not to be 
found elsewhere. The colors are exquisite 
and infinite in variety. The crépes are 
7) 


also, 





©pited [Sy Heten Kooues 





very thin, often being quite transparent— 


the transparency lending a charming, 
shadowy quality to the frock. The models 
are simple but effective, and make 


veritable butterfly gowns, youthful and 
enchanting in lightness and color. 

Many summer frocks are plaited. There 
are plaited flounces, plaited skirts, groups 
of plaits here and there in tunics or tailored 
skirts, and much plaiting of a new, odd 
sort which is done on new machines and 
can be found only in France. A new, 
tailored skirt from Chanel is box-plaited 
the box plaits an inch and a half wide— 
below a plain, straight, short coat, with a 
straight, scarf collar with fringed ends. 
Other tailored skirts from Chanel’s show 
plaits on each side, three-or-four-inch- 
wide plaits. Patou features a one-piece 
frock which opens in a narrow V in front, 
fastening low on the right or left hip. 
The bolero is favored by many houses 
—that is, a bolero effect in the front only, 
in the back only, or only on the sides. 


Evening Frocks of Lace 

Lace frocks are very smart. Evening 
gowns are being made of thinnest black 
lace, over slender, black or colored under- 
slips; bright green lace over black satin; 
quantities of shell-colored lace combined 
with shell-colored crépe de Chine or 
black satin; dark blue lace over pale, 
rose-colored Georgette crépe; black lace 
over rose, bright green, or blue crépe de 
Chine; and white, or creamy lace over 
silk in delicate pastel shades. Beaded 
lace, embroidered lace, and metallic laces 
of all kinds are also used. Some lace 
frocks are developed in graded tones of 
gray. Others are fashioned of thin lace 










in two shades of 
brown or beige. 
Paquin trims frocks 
of printed crépe 
with creamy lace 
flounces, while 
Cheruit made an 
evening frock of 
silver lace trimmed 
with inset gores of 
silver lace of an- 
other design. Sil- 
ver and black lace 
are combined in the 
same frock; and 
green lace is com- Baba 
bined with shell- V7 
color, Maazigry oe 
bridesmaids’ frocks PAQUIN 

have been made “™*™?*?os 

wholly of lace or 

of crépe de Chine trimmed with lace. 
Deep, rounded cape-collars of lace, which 
form a yoke across the top of the corsage 
in front, appear on many afternoon and 
evening gowns. 

For warm weather, many of the houses 
are showing simple, plaited or tucked crépe 
de Chine frocks in pastel colors, with 
sleeves that are quite short and straight. 
These frocks are unusually inexpensive. 
Martial et Armand are showing simple, 
little summer gowns of fine linen or organdy 
in white and pale colors, also very inex- 
pensive. One might have a dozen of these 
pale, pretty gowns without appreciably 
lightening the summer purse. 

The high waist-line, so far, crosses the 
front only, the back of the frock falling 
quite straight, or arranged in a very flat 
blouse at (Continued on page 137) 
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DRECOLL 
MODELE DEPOSE 


Lace finds its way into 
many attractive after- 
noon and evening gowns, 
and Drecoll uses it with 
effect on white crépe 
de Chine, girdled with 
blue moiré ribbon and 
embroidered flowers 


Green seems to be a 
favorite color this sea- 
son, so Beer made a 
lussor frock in this 
color and added white 
mousseline sleeves. 
Both sleeves and dress 
are embroidered in green 


Plaiting is one of the 
most popular forms of 
trimming, and Worth 
employs it in this white, 
crépe de Chine frock, 
even plaiting the girdle, 
then adds an effective, 
crystal-beaded desi gn 


WORTH 
MODELE DEPOSE 




















Having successfully brought together some 
of the most interesting points of the season, 
the frock at center above may well be con- 
tent. It shows the flounces that are so much 
a partof the mode, the waist-line slightly 
higher in front than in back, shirring at the 


waist-line in front to give it the effect of 
forward draping, and in color is green, which 


promises to be much worn during the scason 


LENIEF 


Foulard is banded with 
thin ribbon to make the 


flounced frock at right 


above. With it is worn 
a jade necklace-bracelet, 
and the green straw hat 
has a double brim lined 
with darker green satin 


For a bridesmaid, Lenief 
made a delectable frock 
of green taffeta, with 
a deep flounce and gir- 
dle of silver lace. 1 
broad-brimmed hat x 
of rose silk, silver strat 
and encircled with roses 


A frock of ocher-tinted 
muslin, embroidered in 
green, adopts the tiered 
skirt most successfully. 
The oddly-shaped hat 
worn with it repeats the 
green note in straw and 
narrow, plaited ribbon 
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Molyneux introduced contrasting ma- 
terials into this coat of dark blue rep 
by banding it with white and king’s 
blue, accented with embroidered buttons 


A variation of the printed frock is seen 
in the Rolande model of black and 
while crépe, with girdle of twisted red 
and rose taffeta, and a panel of taffeta 


Ina world of contrast, the simple frock 
above is distinguished by its lack of 
ornament. The flounced effect is made 
by looped, picoted panels of the materi.l 


Since the skirt is plaited and draped 
to the front, its overblouse of crépe de 
Chine (above) must follow suit. The 
black satin hat is trimmed with organdy 
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By multiplying the flounces and add- 
ing rhinestone bands, Chanel made a 
creamy-yellow, satin frock at once 
charming and delightfully graceful 


Decp, rounded « a pe collar f lace ap- 
pear on many afternoon and evening 
gowns. Martial et Armand used such 
acollar on a dra pe d. black satin fro k PAQUIN 
MODELE DEI’Os E 


inother exponent of forward drapery 
is this frock by Paquin, of gold cloth 
ith coral embroidery. A piquant note 
is the red fan veiled with gold lace 


Moivé in two shades of rose, shot with 
ilver, made a frock that for farther di 
tinction de pended pr huge, oulstand 
ing g t loop of the t shades of material 





UMMER frocks have an unusual 
note of gaiety this season, owing to 
the great number of printed, figured 
and brightly embroidered styles of 

the year. Whether of silk, linen, or jersey, 
or even the sheerest batiste, a pattern in 
variegated colors is almost sure to be in- 
troduced. The designs are almost as varied 
as the clothes—the Egyptian patterns, 
gaining an astoundingly quick vogue, 
are most attractive, vying with those of 
the popular Bulgarian or peasant designs, 
and the more subtle Eastern colorings. 


amazing 


ris 
eal? i} what can be 
/ a done witha 
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G 
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‘he frock of 


plain 
last year, to give it 
f the new touch of 
color or embroidery. 
For instance, the lit- 
tle sketch at the left 
is a good example. 
Here was a plain- 
colored serge of last 
season, looking de- 
cidedly dull beside 
the new frocks, and 
furthermore—worst 
of all—it was much 
too short. A bit of 
ingenuity, however, 
transformed it into 
the model you see. 
The sleeves were cut 
out and the one-piece frock was lowered 
from the neck to make it long enough, 
attaching it to a foundation lining, and 
adding a separate blouse. In remodeling 
a dress, it is well to make a belt or lining, 
if you have not one in the dress, as it 
keeps it in place and insures a good fit. 
Buy or make one of the printed or 
embroidered, long-waisted blouses or jac- 
quettes. One may be bought ready- 
made for as little as eight dollars in 
charming, printed patterns, and for fifteen 
dollars in attractive embroidered designs. 
The blouse should be in a color which har- 
monizes with your skirt, which should be, 
of course, detachable, so that it can be 
used on other occasions, if desired. When 
the skirt is of serge or cloth, the heavier 
silks, or some of the new and interesting 
cotton weaves are preferable for the blouse. 


NE clever girl solved the problem 
() of a pair of brocaded slippers to 
§ match an evening gown in this 
economical way. A tarnished pair 
of gold brocaded slippers, which had re- 
tained their shape, but lost their fresh- 
ness, were given a second life in the 
following manner: The slippers were 
wiped off with benzine. . Before they had 
become dry, a pastel pencil, the color 
desired to match the dress, was thoroughly 
rubbed into the brocade,and rubbed and 
rubbed until dry. In this economical 
way, slippers to match a dress were ob- 
tained at a cost of a few cents. The color 
does not come off, if thoroughly rubbed in, 
and almost any shade can be bought in the 
pastel pencils, thus utilizing an otherwise 
shabby pair of slippers and obviating the 
necessity of buying new ones. 

By the same token, if brocaded slippers 
in two colors were needed to match the 
coloring of a dress, it would be possible to 
use the pastel in two different tones, 
rubbed between the pattern of the brocade. 


NOTHER of my readers tells me 
that, wishing to have much be- 
trimmed, lace and satin mules, 
and feeling that those in the 

shops were not only an extravagance, but 
quite beyond her purse, she bought a pair 
of plain, satin mules for about three and 
a half dollars. She eovered the front of 
them with bits of lace from her scrap 
bag, and formed metallic-edged ribbon 
into a rosette at the side, using ribbon 
different colors. to give that lavish effect 
so enticing in expensive slippers. 


Smartness, that all- 
important but most 
elusive quality, is as 
much a result of how 
the clothes are worn 
as the clothes them- 
selves. It is diffi- 
cult to say just how 
this effect is pro- 
duced, but there is 
one element which 
undoubtedly enters 
into it, that is, neat- 
ness. This is partic- 
ularly so in sports 
clothes. Many wo- 
men have the errone- 
ous idea that sports 
clothes, being some- 
what loose and easy 
fitting, admit of 
‘‘sloppiness.’’ Noth- 
ing is a greater mistake. The little 
sketch on the right shows a well-cut, well- 
worn sports suit. The hair is neat, the 
hat tidy looking—not too large—not too 
small—and everything else is in keeping. 


ARIETY being the spice of life, 
as good a notion as I have 
heard of in a long time, for the 
girl of limited income, is to make 
hat bands of flowers, attached to an elastic, 
which may be snapped into place on differ- 
ent hats. It is possible today to buy very 
attractive straw shapes for very little. 
The girl with a sense of color could buy 
three or four shapes in different colors and 
sizes, on which she could snap hat bands, to 
please her fancy or to suit different dresses. 
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IB EFFECTS, in the form of col- 


6) lars of net or embroidered batiste, 
are a becoming relief to the sever- 


have been wearing. A plain, crépe de 
Chine street frock, which still has good 
lines and has retained much of its freshness, 
will look like quite a different dress with a 
pretty, little bib, like that illustrated on the 
figure below, added to it. 

It isa happy thought that we may again, 
occasionally at least, wear a bit of white 
on our dresses. It is an amusing thing to 
notice that the bateau neck, which has had 
such a tremendous popularity, though 
rarely becoming, has become much beloved 
by the women who wear it, but it is inva- 
riably considered unbecoming by the men. 
Notwithstanding this, men, in common 
with the rest of the world, have become so 
accustomed to it that they would criticize 
the lack of smartness in a gown which 
looked over-trimmed. Beware of just add- 
ing a collar to a dress-and thinking that 
you have improved it. This is dangerous. 
On the other hand, it is quite possible to 
seek out the right collar to fit the dress, not 
only in shape, but in texture, thus adding 
greatly to the appearance of the costume. 
This applies equally well to putting a col- 
lar on a new dress as well as an old.one. 





()UMMER shoes and stockings for 

Mm city wear should be chosen care- 
Cx fully. White is not practical for 

_ town wear, for it loses too quickly 
the immaculateness that is its chief charm. 

With light dresses,. however, one wants 
one's lootwear to have a summer feeling. 
Beige or gray, according to the color 
scheme of your wardrobe, is a charming 
compromise, and the vogue of wearing 
light stockings with black patent slippers 
otters another solution. If the dress is 
white, the stockings may be white, or if 
navy blue, light beige or gray is very smart. 
















Variety in style is one of the charms 


of sports clothes. There is no doubt but 
that those of plain color, in the neutral 
tones of beige and blue, are the most ser- 
viceable and frequently the most becom- 
ing for constant wear, but the girl who can 
use her knitting needle may have others at 
small expense in the more fleeting styles of 
the season. For instance, there is a dis- 
tinct vogue this year for the sweater of 
variegated colors in more or less of a 
Paisley design. One of the manufacturers 
of yarn has produced a soft-twist, two-fold 
yarn, made of a combination of fine worsted 
and artificial silk. It is so dyed that dif- 
ferent colors in striking combinations ap- 
pear alternately about every twelve inches. 
When this is knitted or crocheted, it pro- 
duces the novel color effects now so much 
worn. No special stitches are required, 
as the colored yarn preduces the pattern. 


#¥ a pretty conceit, yet handkerchiefs 
ll) may express your personality as defi- 

nitely as your hat, your dress, or any 
other part of the wardrobe. Haven’t 
you ever noticed that there are some 
women who have attractive trifles about 
them which distinguish them from others? 
Perhaps it is a bracelet, perhaps a pocket- 
book, perhaps a veil or a hat pin. These 
are the women who take that little bit of 
extra trouble which is so worth while, if 
you would be well dressed. 

Patterned handkerchiefs, for instance, 
are a bit of a vogue this season, while last 
year those of plain colors were new. With 
sports clothes and certain kinds of frocks, a 
touch of this kind is distinctly smart. 
Handkerchiefs are not expensive, but it is 
just a matter of getting the right color to 
suit the costume and being careful to 
carry it with the right costume—not the 
wrong one—perhaps to match the hat, 
perhaps the stockings, or perhaps only a 
string of beads with which it blends in color. 


[oe beets conceit in handkerchiefs is 






Directions for making the jacquette 
sweater, pictured at left, will be sent upon 
request. The yarn required is specified with 
the directions, and it is really quite easy to 
knit the sweater. To secure the directions, 
address Good Housekeeping Fashion 
Department, 119 W. 4oth, New York 
City, enclosing a two-cent stamp for reply. 


HE HEAD-DRESS, which is all- 
important and goes with fashion’s 
whim, has certainly been in the 
ascendancy in the last season or 
two. No evening dress looked complete 
without some harmonizing head-dress. The 
wreath of metallic flowers has been worn 
and worn until it is rather tiresome now, 
although often one of the most becoming 
arrangements. A pretty head-dress, which 
any girl can make for herself, is a twist of 
gold or silver ribbon, as illustrated on the 
head above. The use of two tones is most 
effective. It may be made in any width, 
to give a heavy arrangement for the large- 
featured woman, or a lighter one for those 
having delicate features. It is quite easy 
to pull the ribbon to a point in the front, 
if severity of line is found unbecoming. 
The same idea may be applied to colored 
metallic ribbons—mauve and blue, gold 
and brown—or any other combinations, 
which the coloring of the dress requires. 
One reason for the vogue of head-dresses 
is the disappearance of bobbed hair. The 
intermediate stage when one is neither 
bobbed nor unbobbed is a very trying one. 
It is only by the use of bandeaux and head- 
dresses that the woman with bobbed hair 
has been able to make any sort of show- 
ing, and earlier in the season many were 
seen wearing evening turbans that com- 
pletely covered the head. The new vogue 
calls for a closely coiffed head, the exact 
opposite of the Hawaiian effect that has 
prevailed for some seasons past. Decora- 
tive combs have also been used, and solve 
the problem of keeping up hair that is 
not long enough for a knot or a swathe. 
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Crépe de Chine overblouse with hand- 
embroidered monogram motif, in beige, 
gray, white, $0.75. Plaited skirt, flannel 
or crépe de Chine, white, tan, gray, $8.75 


To make dress shown at right, wool jier- 
sey, stamped with design and ready to 
cut out, white, tan, or gray, 16, 18, with 
embroidery silk and color chart, $7.50 


Linen coat-dress with tucked hem and 
cuffs, white with blue, tan with brown, 
all coral or green, 34to 4o, $10. Cuffs 
and vestee of tucked organdy (below) $1.50 


Imported voile dress, with hand-drawn 
work and tucks, white, blue, coral, or 
green, 34 to 40, $15. Sweater of mohair 
yarn (below) while, navy, tan, $4.95 
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SHOPPING 
on Fifth Avenue 


F YOU were in New York, 

looking for your summer 

clothes, the models you 
see on these pages are what 
you would find in the smart 
Fifth Avenue Shops—perhaps 
even better than you could 
find, because these great shops 
are eager to show us the 
newest and best they have, 
knowing we are going to 
present them to nearly a 
million women. If you want 
these models, or anything else 
for your summer wardrobe, 
we shall be happy to buy 
them and send them to you 
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The overblouse above is 
made of blue, tan, gray, or 
white wool jersey. Material 
stamped for making, sizes 
16, 18, with embroidery silk 
and chart of colors, $4.50. 
Worn with it is an éponge 
or twill skirt, $3.75 


Bathing suit with embroi- 
dered top, black with blue, or 
blac k with orange, 34 to 44, 
%10.25. Cape to match 
%14.75. Striped, rubberized 
handkerchief, $2.25. Rub- 
ber shoes, gray with black, 
black with white, 3 107,$1.65 


\ ' JE ARE eager to show 
you each month what is 
newest and most inter- 

esting in fashion. This month we 

have sports frocks made in an 
entirely new manner. At the right 
is shown a dress with cape to 
match, at left an overblouse, and 
on the opposite page is another 
of these dresses. They are made 
of wool jersey, in white or colors. 
The pattern of each dress, as 
well as the embroidery design, is 
stamped directly on the material 
so you need only follow the 
stamped designs in cutting and 
embroidering. The material for 
each frock is sent in a package, 
together with silk or wool for em- 
broidering the design and a chart 
showing how the different colors 
may be used. To order these 
frocks, or any other models shown 
on these two pages, send check or 
money-order, stating articles de- 
sired, size and color, to Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service. 

















































Wool jersey, blue, gray, or 
white, stamped for making, 
with wool for embroidering 
and color chart, will be sent 
to make the attractive s ports 
dress and cape above. 
Sizes 16 and 18, dress, 
$7; cape to match, $5.50 






Knitted bathing suit cross- 
stitched in white, $4.75. 
Cap, $1.35. Taffeta dress 
with annette, 34 lo 44, 
$10.90. Satin bathing slip- 
pers, 3 to 7, $2.05. Lac- 
quered paper parasol, navy 
with yellow band, $3.50 













O MORE fascinating work 
N for the home sewer can 

be imagined than the 
fashioning of frocks for the little 
ones of the family. The lesson 
this month brings to you two 
attractive, little garments, simple 
and easy to make. 

One of these dresses, shown in 
the sketch of the smaller child, is 
made of plain, blue cotton material 
of medium weight, with collar and 
cuffs of tan organdy on which a 
cross-stitch design in black thread 
has been worked. The materials 
most suitable for this little dress 
are chambray, gingham, percale, 
kindergarten cloth, chintz, Indian- 
head muslin, and linen. 

While the second dress will re- 
quire a bit more time to complete, 
it also is simple in design and deco- 
ration. Its effectiveness is due to 
the use of two kinds of material, 
plain and checked, and an ap- 
pliquéd design on the sleeves and 
front of the waist. Very interesting 
little dresses could be made, fol 
lowing this design, using blue and 
white checked percale or gingham 
with some plain, soft, white material for 
the waist, or other combinations of plain 
and checked gingham, plain white ma- 
terials and chambray, kindergarten cloth, 
or linen. Linen would be the most expen- 
sive to use, and is not so satisfactory as 
cotton, because it rumples easily and 
requires frequent pressing or laundering. 

The pattern for the dress of solid color 
is cut in seven pieces, a front and back 
panel, to each of which is attached a yoke 
section, a back and front skirt section, also 
sections for the sleeve, collar and cuff. 

Pin the parts of the pattern together and 
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Making Children’s 


Frocks 


By Laura I. Baldt, A.M. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


slip on the child to get a general idea of 
the lines, length of shoulder, sleeve, and 
length of entire garment. 

Lay the pattern on the cloth, with regard 
to the grain of the material, directions for 
which are plainly marked on the pattern. 
If the material is figured, be careful that 
the pattern is so placed that the design 
will run in one direction. Allow for hem 
when cutting. Do not cut the collar and 
cuffs until after the dress has been fitted. 

Fold the edge of the front and back 
panel as indicated and lay this folded edge 
to the traced line of the side front, thus 
forming a plait. Repeat this process on 
the opposite side of the front panel and 
both sides of the back. ‘Turn the dress 
to the wrong side and baste the seams. 
Baste the shoulder, underarm, and sleeve 
seams on the right side. Gather the top 
of the side fronts and backs and baste to 
the voke, having the notches meet. 
Gather the top of the sleeves and baste 
them in place, being sure to have the 
notches meet. Pin the hem. 

The dress is now ready to fit. Slip it 
on the child and pin the edges of the 
opening together. Be careful not to fit 
too closely. Children’s garments should 
fit loosely to allow for freedom of move- 
ment. If the neck seems too low or too 
large, take up the shoulder seam, and 
the reverse if too tight or too high. Try 
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the collar pattern on the neck of 

the dress if any alteration has been 

made at the shoulder, so as to 

correct the collar. If the dress A 
seems too loose, it may be taken 
in at the underarm, or let out if 
too snug. Note the length of 
the sleeves and of the skirt of the 
dress; change them if necessary. 

Although French seams may be 
used throughout the dress, a plain 
seam, overcast, is far better where 
the panel joins the side fronts and 
back pieces, because of the plait 
which is laid in at this point. 
The seam where the fulness is 
gathered to the yoke should be 
bound with a bias strip of material. 
This bias binding may be purchased 
ready folded, or strips of some 
sheer material may be cur and 
folded by the sewer, as shown in 
Fig. 5, Page 229. The armhole 
should likewise be bound. 

It is well to allow at least four 
inches for the hem when cutting 
the dress. Turn in only one f 
quarter of an inch at the top § 
of the hem, being careful that & % 
the edge has been evenly trimmed. es 
Hem by hand. The opening, or placket, in 3 
the back of the dress should be finished by i a 
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a narrow hem on the left-hand side anda | 2 
wider hem on the right-hand side, caught § ae 
down by back-stitching at the bottom of & ’ 
the opening. 

Two thicknesses of material should be 
cut for the collar and cuffs, but before 
cutting them out, it is far better to trace 
the lines of both collar and cuffs and 
either have the cross-stitch design stamped 
or do it yourself. Cross-stitch may 
be worked over a stamped design, or 
through a piece (Continued on page 226) & 
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Anne Orr pattern No. 113, for fruit 
design, 20¢; No. 503, cross-stitch, 15¢ 














ecAnne Orr Adds 


Needlework 


To Smart 
Frocks 
by 
Mary H. LeSueur 
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here § A happy conceit is that of cross-stilching Frilly collar and cuffs and a patchwork basket 
and bumblebees on a child’s frock. Transfer Pat- (Pattern No. 111, 15¢) on her frock will de 
lait tern No. 113, 20c. Dress pattern J-1, 6 to 12, 30¢ light a little girl. Dress pattern, J-3, 2 to 6, 306 
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s is | Cherries give a vivid note of color to the frock An unusual, yet easily-made frock is this one 
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1 in j NEW NEEDLEWORK SUPPLEMENT 
ole The Se ond Needle work Supple ment, whic h Was 
announced in the May issue, contains exclusive 
our Anne Orr designs for all types of needlework. 
: To secure a copy of this Supplement, send 
— 15¢ in stamps to Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping 
top 
hat 5 All the designs for the boal-trimmed suit and 
ed. ’ beach set come in Pamphlet No. 2801, 20¢. 
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# who wears it. Most delightful cherries for 15c, while a printed 
is the beach set, for a boy or pamphlet, No. 2801, contains 
girl, with dark-blue ships on a the designs for the beach set, 
white frock, and oilcloth cush- 20c. Embroidery patterns foi 
lon apron. and bag in which to all the designs on this page, in 
carry shells or other treasures. cluding those on page 64, will 
Phe are decorated with figures be sent for 65c. In addition to 
done iy hite cross-stitch—a these pages. I have illustrated 
turtle on th apron, a lobster on f on page 97 a centerpiece in filet 
‘ the cushion. and a fish on the By ; crochet and edgings for scarfs in 
a bag. Embroidery patterns for / giant filet, that will interest the 
aa this page come in four groups. y / j ‘ woman who crochets. For em 
Ee: Hot-Iron Transfer Pattern No. / o | broidery patterns, send check or 
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BETTY WALES DRESSES 


THE 


NATIONAL 


Printed silk crépe, plaited on sides of 
skirt, makes the charming frock above. 
The girdle and collar are of white silk. 
In various colors, 14 to 38, about $30 


Drawn-work is much used this season, 
and it trims this frock of flat crépe 
(above), with plaited side panels. In 
various colors, 14 to 38, about $30 


Voile makes excellent blouses for sum- 
mer wear, The Bluebird blouse is hand- 
made, with drawn-work, an embroid- 
ered design, and filet lace, about $5 
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BLUEBIRD BLOUSE FLEUR DE LIS BLOUSE 


TO BUY THESE MODELS 


You will find these models, or others made under the 
same trade-marks, in your own shops. Just ask for 
them by the trade-mark names. If you can not find 
them in your own shops, write us for the name of a 
dealer in your locality who’ does carry them 


SHOPPING 


SERF ICE 


The new, tiered skirt is seen in the frock 
of dotted Normandy voile with its rib- 
bon girdle tying in front. In various 
colors, 14 to 20, about; $13.50 


Printed cotton dresses will be pop- 
ular this summer. The one above, 
has a patent leather design on the 
pocket. Sizes 14 to 38, about $12.50 


A blouse to be worn with one of the 
new, bolero jackets is made of voile, 
trimmed with embroidery and drawn- 
work in blue or rose. About $4.95 
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Stockings, left to right, Quaker; McCallum; 
Onyx; Gordon; Corticelli; Onyx. Shoes, Arch 
Preserver (2 pairs); A. E. Little; Cantilever; Keds 
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An unusually effective combination of plain 
and striped silk is seen in the chemise and 
knickers at left, the striped silk forming the 
bands. Chemise, about $4.50; knickers, $6 


The first stocking hanging above is of heavy, 
striped silk, about $6. The others come in 
various shades of silk, with different clocks, for 
$3 or $4. The plain pairs are about $4 or $6 










Shadow batiste makes the Plume Brand night- 
gown with its becoming square neck and com- 
fortable, long armholes, bordered with bands of 
figured voile and lace. Approximately $2.45 


From left to right above, Arch Preserver white 
buckskin shoe, about $11; pump in two shades 
of brown, about $10.50. The attractive pump of 
grey suede is an A. E. Litile shoe, about $12.50 























Exquisitely dainty is the La Grecque nightgown 
of pink radium silk, trimmed with filet lace 
and inserts of Irish crochet, about $14. An 
envelope chemise to match the gown is about $9 





The Cantilever shoe is a smart, walking ox- 
ford in brown or black kid or white fabric, 
about $9 to $11. White canvas Keds, with low 
heels, trimmed with brown leather, are about $5 






















Finished like a knicker at the waist, wide and 
free at the knee, the Vantie (below) is about $3.95. 
Vanily Fair Brassivest, for slim, boyish figures, 
combining vest and brassiere, about $3.95 







A most convenient and comfortable garment 
for summer wear is the union suit (below) made 
of Italian silk, with wide leg open at the 
sides, and daintily hemstitched. About $6.50 
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LA GRECQUE 






A GUARANTY FOR YOU 


THE MODELS SHOWN ON THESE 
PAGES ARE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THOSE MANUFACTURED UNDER THE 
SAME TRADE-MARKS AND SOLD 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. WHEN 
YOU BUY THESE TRADE-MARKED 
GOODS, YOU DO SO KNOWING THAT 
THE MANUFACTURER STANDS BACK 
OF HIS PRODUCT WITH HIS GUAR- 
ANTY OF STYLE, FIT, RELIABILITY 
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Résumé of Preceding Instalments 
LAN HOLT sat still, in his cabin, 
A staring at the torn letter Stampede 
Smith had given him. There 
could be no mistake. The evidence was 
written there before his eyes. It was a 
letter from John Graham, the evil genius 
of Alaska, the evil genius of Alan Holt, 
too, and Stampede had found it on the cabin 
floor where Mary Standish had left it. 

So she was in Graham’s pay, this frank 
girl who had come far north to Alan Holt’s 
reindeer range asking shelter—in the pay 
of that monster who had tried to wreck his 
life even as he had wrecked the life of his 
father before him. 

Faith in the world seemed to have left 
Alan, as he sat there, and then, in spite of 
the evidence, doubt came into his mind. 
Was it possible that this girl could have 
lied with truth written on her face? Still 
more, was it possible that she would have 
risked her life in a leap from the Alaska 
boat if merely to enlist his sympathy and 
worm her way farther into his confidence. 
With a rush his faith came back to him. 
Somehow she would explain to him as she 
had promised, and the time of that ex- 
planation was at hand. 

He was calm as he walked to Sokwenna’s 
cabin, where Mary Standish was staying 
with the two Indian 
girls. There was no 
guilt in her eyes as 
she met him, no 
trace of confusion. 
And she began at 
once with the letter, 
for she had seen 
Stampede read it and 
then take it away 
with him for Alan. 
She acknowledged 
her connection with 
John Graham, but 
the letter was not for 
her. It had been 
written to Rossland, 
one of Graham’s 
agents on the ship, and had come to her 
in some books. She told Alan where he 
might find the other half of it addressed to 
Rossland—in the slipper Alan himself had 
taken from her cabin, when he gathered 
her few possessions together after her leap 
from the boat, believing with all the rest 
of the world that she was drowned. 

“Would you mind if I asked you first to 
tell me your story of John Graham?” she 
asked softly. “I know a little of it, but I 
think it would make everything easier if I 
could hear it from you—now.” 

Under the spell of her presence, Alan 
Holt told the story that had been sealed 
in his heart by the bitterness of sorrow and 
the fierce thirst for vengeance. He told 


her how John Graham, at the head of a 
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construction gang, had driven a channel 
through his home and through the sacred 
spot where his mother was buried. He 
told her how John Graham, beaten help- 
less by the wrath of the older Holt, pur- 
sued him everywhere with ruin until one 
day Holt was found on the beach, dead— 
at the hand of some one of John Graham’s 
hirelings. He told her how John Graham’s 
undying hate had followed him even to the 
States, where he had been working to 
obtain the legislation necessary to save 
Alaska from the greed of this vulture. 

At last he looked at Mary Standish, and 
it was as if death had come to her where 
she sat. She seemed not to breathe, and 
her face was so white that it startled him. 

“T think you can understand now why 
I leaped into the sea—why I wanted the 
world to think I was dead—and why’ I 
have feared to tell you the truth,” she 
said. “I am John Graham’s wife.” 


Chapter XIX 


LAN’S first thought was of the 
monstrous incongruity of thething, 
the almost physical impossibility 
of a mésalliance of the sort Mary 

Standish had revealed to him. He saw 
her, voung and beautiful, with face and 
eyes that from the beginning had made 
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what he should have said, or done, under 
the circumstances. 

She nodded. “It is. But the world 
doesn’t look at it in that way. Such things 
just happen.” 

She reached for a book which lay on the 
table where the tundra daisies were heaped. 
It was a book written around the early 
phases of pioneer life in Alaska, taken from 
his own library, a volume of statistical 
worth, dryly but carefully written—and 
she had been reading it. It struck him as 
a symbol of the fight she was making, of 
her courage, and of her desire to triumph 
in the face of tremendous odds that must 
have beset her. He still could not asso- 
ciate her completely with John Graham, 
Yet his face was cold and white. 

Her hand trembled a little as she opened 
the book and took from it a newspaper 
clipping. She did not speak as she unfold- 
ed it and gave it to him. 

At the top of two printed columns was 
the picture of a young and beautiful girl; 
in an oval, covering a small space over the 
girl’s shoulder, was a picture of a man of 
fifty or so. Both were strangers to him. 
He read their names, and then the head- 
lines. ‘A Hundred-Million-Dollar Love” 
was the caption, and after the word “Love” 
was a dollar sign. Youth and age, beauty 
and the other thing, 
two great fortunes 
united. He caught 
the idea and looked 
at Mary Standish. 
It was impossible for 
him to think of her 
as Mary Graham. 

“T tore that from 
the paper in Cor- 
dova,” she said. 
“They have nothing 
to do with me. The 
girl lives in Texas. 
But don’t you see 
something in her 











him feel all that was good and sweet in 
life, and behind her he saw the shadow- 
hulk of John Graham, the pitiless iron- 
man, without conscience and without soul, 
coarsened by power, fiendish in his iniqui- 
ties, and old enough to be her father! 

A slow smile twisted his lips, but he did 
not know he smiled. He pulled himself 
together without letting her see the physi- 
cal part of the effort it was taking. And 
he tried to find something to say that 
would help clear her eyes of the agony that 
was in them. : 

“That—is a most unreasonable thing— 
to be true,” he said. 

It seemed to him his lips were making 
words out of wood, and that the words 
were fatuously inefficient compared with 


eyes? Can’t you see 
it, even in the pic- 
ture? She has on her wedding things. But 
it seemed to me—when I saw her face— 
that in her eyes were agony and despair 
and hopelessness, and that she was bravely 
trying to hide them from the world. It’s 
just another proof, one of thousands, that 
such unreasonable things do happen.” 
He was beginning to feel a dull and pain- 
less sort of calm, the stoicism which came 
to possess him whenever he was confronted 
by the inevitable. He sat down, and with 
his head bowed over it took one of the 
limp, little hands that lay in Mary Stan- 
dish’s lap. The warmth had gone out of 
it. It was cold and lifeless. He caressed 
it gently and held it between his brown, 
muscular hands, staring at it, and yet see- 
ing nothing in particular. It was only the 








yaaets eyes were bright and shining and clear as stars. ‘‘Do you despise me now?” she 
asked. “I love you,’ said Alan again, and made no movement toward her. “I am glad,” 
she whispered, and she did not look at him, but at the sunlit plain which lay beyond the window 
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ticking of Keok’s clock that broke the 
silence for a time. Then he released the 
hand, and it dropped in the girl’s lap 
again. She had been looking steadily at 
the streak of gray in his hair. And a light 
came into her eyes, a light which he did not 
see, and a little tremble of her lips, and an 
almost imperceptible inclination of her 
head toward him. 

“T’m sorry I didn’t know,” he said. “I 
realize now how you must have felt back 
there in the cottonwoods.” 

“No, you don’t realize—you don’t!” she 
protested. 

In an instant, it seemed to him, a vibrant, 
flaming life swept over her again. It was 
as if his words had touched fire to some 
secret thing, as if he had unlocked a door 
which grim hopelessness had closed. He 
was amazed at the swiftness with which 
color came into her cheeks. 

“You don’t understand, and I am de- 
termined that you shall,” she went on. “TI 
would die before I let you go away thinking 
what is now in your mind. You will 
despise me, but I would rather be hated 
for the truth than because of the horrible 
thing which you must believe if I remain 
silent.”” She forced a wan smile to her lips. 
“You know, Belinda Mulrooneys were very 
well in their day, but they don’t fit in now, 
do they? If a woman makes a mistake 
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and tries to remedy it in a fighting sort of 
way, as Belinda Mulrooney might have 
done back in the days when Alaska was 
young—” 

She finished with a little gesture of de- 
spair. 

“T have committed a great folly,’”’ she 
said, hesitating an instant in his- silence. 
“T see very clearly now the course I should 
have taken. You will advise me that it is 
still not too late when you have heard 
what I am going to say. Your face is 
like—a rock.” 

“Tt is because your tragedy is mine,” he 
said. 

She turned her eyes from him. The 
color in her cheeks, deepened. It was a 
vivid, feverish glow. “I was born rich, 
enormously, hatefully rich,” she said in the 
low, unimpassioned voice of a confessional. 
“T don’t remember father or mother. I 
lived always with my Grandfather Stan- 
dish and my Uncle Peter Standish. UntilI 
was thirteen I had my Uncle Peter, who 
was grandfather’s brother, and lived with 
us. I worshiped Uncle Peter. He was a 
cripple. From young manhood he had 
lived in a wheel-chair, and he was nearly 
seventy-five when he died.. As a baby, 
that wheel-chair, and my rides in it with 
him about the great house in which we 
lived, were my delights. He was my 


Sokwenna’s eyes fixed themselves upon 
the distant mountains, and under his breath 
he mumbled the old chant of battle 


father and mother, everything that wag 
good and sweet in life. I remember think. 
ing, as a child, that if God was as-good as 
Uncle Peter, He was a wonderful God, 
It was Uncle Peter who told me, year after 
year, the old stories and legends of the 
Standishes. And he was always happy— 
always happy and glad and seeing nothi 
but sunshine though he hadn’t stood on his 
feet for nearly sixty years. And my 
Uncle Peter died when I was thirteen, five 
days before my birthday came. I think 
he must have been to me what your father 
was to you.” 

He nodded. There was something that 
was not the hardness of rock in his face 
now, and John Graham seemed to have 
faded away. 

“T was left, then, alone with my Grand- 
father Standish,” she went on. “He 
didn’t love me as my Uncle Peter loved 
me, and I don’t think I loved him. But I 
was proud of him. I thought the whole 
world must have stood in awe of him, as 
Idid. As {I grew older I learned the world 
was afraid of him—bankers, presidents, 
even the strongest men in great financial 
interests; afraid of him, and of his partners, 
the Grahams, and of Sharpleigh, who my 
Uncle Peter had told me was the cleverest 
lawyer in the nation, and who had grown 
up in the business of the two families. My 
grandfather was sixty-eight when Uncle 
Peter died, so it was John Graham who was 
the actual working force behind the com- 
bined fortunes of the two families. Some- 
times, as I now recall it, Uncle Peter was 
like a little child. I remember how he 


tried to make me understand just how big 
my grandfather’s interests were by telling 


me that if ten dollars were taken from 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, it would just about add up 
to what he and the Grahams possessed— 
more than a billion dollars. And my 
Grandfather Standish’s interests were 
three-quarters of the whole. I remember 
how a hunted look would come into my 
Uncle Peter’s face at times when I asked 
him how all this money was used, and 
where it was. And he never answered me 
as I wanted to be answered, and I never 
understood. I didn’t know why people 
feared my grandfather and John Graham. 
I didn’t know of the stupendous power my 
grandfather’s money had rolled up for 
them. I didn’t know—” her voice sank 
to a shuddering whisper—“I didn’t know 
how they were using it in Alaska, for 
instance. I didn’t know it was feeding 
upon starvation and ruin and death. I 
don’t think even Uncle Peter knew that.” 

She looked at Alan steadily, and her 
gray eyes seemed burning up with a slow 
fire. 

“Why, even then, before Uncle Peter 
died, I had become one of the biggest fac- 
tors in all their schemes. It was impossi- 
ble for me to suspect that John Graham 
was anticipating a little girl of thirteen, and 
I didn’t guess that my Grandfather Stan- 
dish, so straight, so grandly white of beard 
and hair, so like a god of power when he 
stood among men, was even then planning 
that I should be given to him, so that a 
monumental combination of wealth might 
increase itself still more in that juggernaut 
of financial achievement for which he lived. 
And to bring about my sacrifice, to make 
sure it would not fail, they set Sharpleigh 
to the task, because Sharpleigh was sweet 
and good of face, and gentle like Uncle 





Something familiar about the sleeping man grew upon Alan, yet he could not place him 


Peter, so that I loved him and had confi- 
dence in him, without a suspicion that 
under his white hair lay a brain which 
matched in cunning and mercilessness that 
of John Graham himself. And he did his 
work well, Alan.” 

A second time she had spoken his name, 
suitly and without embarrassment. With 


her nervous fingers tying and untying the 
two corners of a little handkerchief in her 
lap, she went on, after a moment of silence 
in which the ticking of Keok’s clock seemed 
tense and loud. 

‘When I was seventeen, Grandfather 
Standish died. I wish you could under- 
stand all that followed without my telling 


you, how I clung to Sharpleigh as a father, 
how I trusted him, and how cleverly and 
gently he educated me to the thought that 
it was right and just, and my greatest duty 
in life, to carry out the stipulation of my 
grandfather’s will and marry John Graham. 
Otherwise, he told me—if that union was 
not brought about (Continued on page 196) 
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Never dip a 
measuring 
cup into in- 
gredients; fill 
with table- 
spoon and 
level off 


HAT’S in a 
recipe? Are yours 
accurate and 
your directions 
clear, or would your direc- 
tions be like those of the 
“ole mammy” who gives 
the following recipe for 
cookies: 
“I takes a yaller bowl. 
and the yaller bowl 
mustn’t have no spout. 
In that yaller bowl I 
dumps a hunk of butter. 
Then frow in a good mess of sugar, 
so they'll be nice and crisp. Mix 
‘em up thorough, then comes aigs. 
Ef they’s cheap, Itakesfour. EfI 
feels a little close, Itakes three. Ef 
they’s dear, I take two. One’ll do 
ral well. An’ ef they’s very dear I 
descharge aigs and don’t use no aigs 
at all. Then I mix in the aigs—or 
no aigs—dump in flour, baking- 
powder, milk and seas’nin’. For 
seas’nin’ I use my jedgment. Some- 
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Running Over 
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Careful 
measuring 
with standard 
measuring 
cups and 
spoons means 
accuracy 


tions and measurements 
are essential. A_ great 
deal has been done to 
standardize recipes, to do 
away with indefinite 
directions and the use of 
such ambiguous terms as 
a lump of butter, butter 
the size of an egg, a hand- 
ful of sugar, a rounding 
or heaping spoonful, and 
many others which are 
so often met. A lump of 
butter may mean any- 
thing, and it is such indefinite 
terms which spell perplexity and 
often even failure to many 4 
housewife. 

Hand in hand with accurate 
directions must go a correct inter- 
pretation. A housewife should 
know that a cupful always means @ 
standard measuring cup level full, 
and an ordinary teacup or coffee 
cup should never be used for mea- 
suring, for there is a difference, and 
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times it’s one an’ sometimes it’s another. cook with a recipe like this and get excel- that difference may mean the ruin of 4 

Then mix, roll out; cut; bake.” lent results, most of us can not, and it. recipe. A tablespoonful means a standard 

While there are a happy few who can _ is for this big majority that accurate direc- measuring spoon level full, and while 
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the difference between that and any 
other tablespoonful may seem slight, 
the best results are obtained by using 
accurate measurements. Again, a 
cupful of nuts, chopped, and a cup- 

ful of chopped nuts, mean two differ- 

ent quantities. This is true, too, of a 
cupful of whipped cream, and a cup- 

ful of cream, whipped. A cupful of 
flour always means a cupful of flour 
which has been sifted before measur- 

ing. Sugar, salt, or soda, should be 
freed of lumps before measuring to 
secure accurate measurements. These 

may seem little, fussy points, but they 

are nevertheless points which should 
receive careful attention if the best 
results are to be obtained. 

For measuring, every housewife 
should have as a part of her necessary 
cooking equipment, certain standard 
measuring utensils. These should 
include, first of all, two measuring 
cups of half-pint capacity. These 
may be of glass or aluminum, and in 
buying one should make sure that 
they are standard measuring cups. 

In aluminum, they come.in two types, 

one intended for measuring dry ingredi- 
ents, and the other, a lipped cup, for 
measuring liquids, although, of course, 
they may be used interchangeably. Both 
are divided into thirds and quarters. 
The standard measuring spoons which 
come in aluminum graduated in 
size from a tablespoon to a quarter of a 
teaspoon, are essential. Added to these a 
quart measure and a set of scales will prove 
a decided asset. The scales will prove 
useful not so much for measuring, as for a 
check on supplies as they come from the 
market. This equipment especially de- 
signed for measuring purposes, correctly 
used, will do much to eliminate cookery 
trials. 

While in general the rule to make all 
measurements level, be it quarts, cupfuls, 
tablespoonfuls, or teaspoonfuls, holds good, 
there are a few definite rules for measuring 
which it is well to know. In measuring a 
cupful of any ingredient, never dip the 
measuring cup into the material. Rather, 
in the case of dry materials, fill to heaping 
using an ordinary tablespoon. Then level 
it off. Do not shake the cup or attempt-to 
pack the ingredients in tightly. For level- 
ing use a spatula or the blunt side of a case 
knife. Fractions of a cupful of dry 


sets, 


ingredients, less than one-half cupful, are 
most easily measured by tablespoonfuls, 
since it is difficult to level the materials 
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Two methods of measuring solid shortenings 


EQUIVALENTS IN MEASURING 


3 teaspocnfuls =r tablespoonful 
1% fluid ounce =1 tablespoonful 
16 tablespconfuls =1 cupful 
8 fluid ounces =1 cupful 
t liquid pint =2 cupfuls 
16 fluid cunces =2 cupfuls 
Dry Liquid 
2 pints =1 quart 4gills =1 pint 
8 quarts=1 peck 2 pints =1 quart 
4 pecks =1 bushel 4 quarts=1 gallon 


APPROXIMATE WEIGHTS OF 
COMMON COMMODITIES 


Sugar—Granulated 1 cupful= 1% |b. 
Sugar—Brown 1 cupful= 1 lb. 
Sugar—Confectioners’ 1 cupful= V@ |b. 
Lard 1 cupful = M% Ib. 
Butter 1 cupful= Vy |b. 
Cornstarch 1 cupful= 1 Ib. 
Flour 1 cupful = 44 1b. for 
Rye Flour 1 cupful= 14 |b. 
Tapioca t cupful= 61% oz. 
Oatmeal t cupful= 1 |b. 
Rice 1 cupful= M4 |b. 
Raisins (cleaned) t cupful= 6 02. 
Currants (stemmed) 1 cupful= 6 oz. 
Coconut (dry) 1 cupful= 14 |b. 
Cocoa 1 cupful= 14 lb. 
Walnuts in shell 1 pound= % lb. shld. 


Pecans in shell 1 pound= 4 Ib. shld: 


Walnuts, chopped 1 cupful= 14 tb. 
Pecans (shelled) 1 cupful= 1g lb. 
Almonds (shelled) 1 cupful= 14 Ib. 
Chopped Meat (packed) 1 cupful= M% |b. 
Chocolate 1 square— I 02. 
Beans (dry) 1 cupful= 14 lb. 


usage, and will be apt to break. 





in the cup at the third and quarter 
marks. To obtain the correct amount 
one need only keep in mind _ that 
there are sixteen tablespoonfuls in 
a cupful and three teaspoonfuls in a 
tablespoonful. To measure a table- 
spoonful of any dry ingredient, dip the 
measuring spoon into the ingredient, 
heaping it slightly. Then level it with 
a spatula or knife. Measure teaspoon- 
fuls, half-teaspoonfuls, and quarter- 
teaspoonfuls in the same manner, using 
the measuring spoons of those respec- 
tive sizes. It may be well to say here 
that the measurement of one saltspoon- 
ful equals one-fourth teaspoonful. As 
there is no one-eighth teaspoonful mea- 
sure in the set of measuring spoons, to 
secure one-eighth teaspoonful accu- 
rately, measure out one-fourth tea- 
spoonful as above directed and then 
with a spatula or knife, divide it length- 
wise in half and use one of these 
portions. Such quantities as a few 
grains or a speck are less than one- 
eighth teaspoonful, and are therefore 
too small to be measured in measur- 
ing spoons, but are generally accepted 


as the amount that can be taken up on the 
tip of a sharp-pointed knife. 

In measuring a cupful of liquid, pour the 
liquid into the measuring cup up to the 
cupful mark. 
cup into a liquid to be measured. To 
measure fractions of cupfuls of liquid, fill 
the cup just to the desired division indi- 
cated on the cup. 
take up all the spoon will hold. 
measuring a spoonful of flavoring, pour 
directly from the bottle into the measuring 
spoon, filling the spoon to capacity. 
if one wishes to use but a few drops, it is 
safer to pour it first into a measuring spoon, 
and thus avoid overflavoring. 

The measurement of solid fats requires a 
special word. 


Never dip the measuring 


In measuring spoonfuls, 
Or, in 


Even 


Contrarv to the general rule 


measuring, fats should be packed 


tightly into the measuring cup or spoon, as 
the case mav be. 
level off as in measuring dry ingredients. 
Never attempt to dip into solid shortening 
with the aluminum measuring spoons, as 
they are not constructed to stand such 


Heap slightly and then 


In mea- 


suring quantities less than one-half cupful, 
two methods mav be followed—measure 
out the desired amount by tablespoontuls, 
or since fats are so hard that it is difficult to 
pack them into a tablespoon, the following 
method is perhaps easier: 
measuring a 


For example, in 


(Continued on page 180) 
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Attractive service 
enhances the value 
of a simple recipe 


Seasonable Tempting Recipes 


Tested, Tasted, and Approved 


Ham en Panier 

1740 Total Calories © 424 Protein Calories 
6 dinner rolls 14 teaspoonful salt 
2 pound ham, Dash of pepper 

chopped 1 cupful milk 
5 hard-cooked eggs 1 tablespoonful flour 
Few sprigs parsley 1 tablespoonful 
3 teaspoonfuls pre- butter 
_ pared mustard 
Green pepper and pimiento for garnishing 

Cut a slice from the top of each roll, 
scoop out the center and dry out the shells 
in the oven; then brown slightly under the 
broiler. Meanwhile, put the ham, four of 
the hard-cooked eggs, and the parsley 
through a food--hopper; then add _ the 
mustard to this mixture. Make a sauce 
by melting the butter in the top part of a 
double-boiler, add the flour, pepper and 
salt. When smooth, add the milk. Cook 
until slightly thickened and then add to 
it the ham mixture. When well blended, 
remove from heat and put into the cases. 
Garnish each roll with slices of the remain- 
ing hard-cooked egg and small pieces of 
green pepper and pimiento. This makes 
an excellent luncheon dish when served 
with a plain lettuce or watercress salad. 

Mrs. E. T. Nelson, 1743 Elsinore St., Cleveland, O. 

Clam Sauce Italienne 

1250 Total Calories 221 Protein Calories 
18 clams in shells 1 teaspoonful salt 
2 pounds fresh 14 teaspoonful black 

tomatoes (10 me- pepper 

dium-sized) 3 cloves garlic 
7 tablespoonfuls Few sprigs parsley 

olive oil 

Wash the clams, then put them into a 
large, deep kettle without water and place 
on the heat. Stir the clams until the shells 
open, remove the clams, and chop; dis- 
card the shells and save the liquor. Cut 
the tomatoes into small pieces, add the 
salt, and cook for fifteen minutes. Then 
strain. In the meantime, heat the olive 
oil in a stew kettle, and add the garlic 
cut into small pieces. When the garlic 
begins to brown, remove it from the oil 
and to the olive oil add the liquor from the 
clams, the parsley, and the pepper. When 
this mixture reaches the boiling-point, 
lessen the heat and let the liquid simmer 
ior five minutes. Then add the strained 
tomatoes and simmer ‘or one-half hour. 
Add the chopped clams and simmer for 
five minutes longer. This saucc is served 
over spaghetti. Canned clams and canned 
tomatoes may be substituted for the fresh 
articles if the latter are not available. 

Avie Sajole, 761 East 233rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Eggs—Samuel Butler 

1217 Totai Calories 205 Protein Calories 
3 eggs 2 large tomatoes 
6 strips bacon 6 leaves lettuce 
1, cupful milk 1 green pepper 
8 slices toast % teaspoonful salt 
Dash of pepper Mayonnaise 

Cut two of the slices of toast into long 
strips one-quarter of an inch wide. Beat 
together the eggs, milk, pepper, and salt. 
Dice the bacon and fry. When done, 
remove from the pan and place therein 
the egg mixture. When partially cooked, 
add the bacon and cook until the eggs are 
done. Place a lettuce leaf on each slice 
of toast, and on top lay two slices of 
tomato. Then add a portion of the egg 
and bacon mixture. Over this lay three 
of the thin strips of toast, and weave 
between them two thin strips of the green 
pepper. Place a teaspoonful of mayon- 
naise on top of each portion. 
Miss Ruth McConnell, 376 W. Grand Bied., Detroit, Mich. 


Summer Squash and Onion 
1380 Total Calories 81 Protein Calories 
2 summer squash, 4 tablespoonfuls 
diced butter 
1 cupful minced 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
white onions ', teaspoonful pepper 


Wash the squash, and remove the seeds. 
When diced, the squash should measure 
two quarts. Melt the butter in a stewing 
kettle, add the onions, and cook until the 
onions are a light, brown color. Then 
add the squash, salt and pepper. Cover 
the kettle and allow the mixture to cook 
over a low flame without stirring tor ten 
minutes. Then continue cooking tor thirty 
minutes, stirring frequently during this 
period to keep the squash from burning. 
Sprinkle the squash with paprika when 
ready to serve. 

Mrs. John H. Porter, Roseburg, Ore., Route 2, Box 42. 


Salmon Select 
899 Total Catories 447 Protein Calories 
1 pound canned or % cupful chopped 


fresh salmon i parsley i" 
1 tablespoonful Crumbs from 5 soda 


chopped onion > — 

12 cupful chopped 1 teaspoonful salt 
celery 1% teaspoonful pepper 
Chop the salmon, then add the onions, 

celery, parsley, and crackers which have 

been chopped. When these are thoroughly 
mixed with the salmon, add the eggs well 
beaten and then the seasoning. Place ina 
greased mold and steam for forty minutes. 

Serve hot with tomato sauce and peas. 

Mrs. A. Wahlquist, 1415 E. Denny Way, Seattle, Wash. 


Halibut Steaks in Milk 
2481 Total Caiories 261 Protein Calories 
3 halibut steaks, 2 medium-sized 
about 1 pound each Bermuda onions 
% cupful flour 6 strips bacon 
4 teaspoonfuls salt 1% cupfuls milk 
1, teaspoonful pepper 


2 


3 tablespoonfuls vegetable oil 
Sprinkle the steaks with pepper and 
salt and dredge with the flour. Place the 
steaks in a dripping pan, cover with the 
milk, and put in an oven registering 350° F 
Meanwhile cut the onions into thick slices 
and fry in oil until a delicate brown, 
keeping each slice in one whole piece, if 
possible. After the fish has baked for 
ten minutes, remove from the oven and 
cover the slices with the browned onions, 
and lay a strip of bacon across each piece 
of fish. Return to oven and continue 
baking until fish is done—about ten or 
fifteen minutes. Serve garnished with 
tomatoes cut in sections. 
Mrs. Fred R. Mason, Ronan, Mont. 


Baked Banana Steak 
1917 Total Calories 833 Proiein Calories 


2 pounds top round, Sprinkling of pepper 
1% inches thick 3 tablespoonfuls 

3 large bananas water 

6 strips of bacon 2 teaspoonfuls sugar 

1'4 teaspoonfuls salt Parsley 


Divide the steak through the center. 
Leave one end uncut and lay it open like a 
book. Sprinkle with the salt and pepper. 
Cut the bananas lengthwise into rather 
thick slices, and place on one half of the 
steak, sprinkle with the sugar, add _ the 
water, then lay the other half of steak over 
the banana-covered portion. Place strips 
of bacon across the top and fasten the two 
portions together with skewers. Put in 
dripping pan and bake at 400° F. for forty 
minutes. If desired rare, bake only 
thirty minutes. Garnish with parsley. 
Mrs. Wm. Macalister, Jr., Linden Ave., Englewood, N.J. 


Ricetti 
219 Protein Calories 
1 onion, chopped fine 
2 tablespoonfuls 
butter 


1 teaspoonful salt 
\% teaspoonful pepper 


946 Total Calories 


2 cupfuls cold 
boiled rice 

3 pound minced 
tongue 

2 hard-cooked eggs 


Melt the butter in a frying pan, add the 
onion, and cook until it is a light brown. 
Mix together the rice, tongue, hard-cooked 
eggs, chopped, and the salt and peppet 
Add to the onion and fry for about fifteen 
minutes or until well browned. Serve 
on a platter, and garnish with parsley. 
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These dainty accompaniments lend charm to the salad service 


Kounding Our the Salad Course 


sy Edna Sibley 


Pipton 


Every at Tested * the Department of Cookery 


VER since the first Latin father 

dressed his simple dinner of herbs 

with the oil supplied by his olive 

orchard, salads have formed a 
most acceptable addition to the menu. 
And with the advent of the spring and 
summer months bringing a wealth of fresh 
vegetables and fruits, it should be every 
housewife’s pleasure to make salad a part 
of her meal. 

Salads in themselves are delicious, but 
the accompaniments which round out the 
course are oftentimes its making, as the 
following unusual recipes can not help 
but proclaim. 

For Rolled Swedish Wafers, allow one 
or two wafers for each portion. Put as 
many wafers as can be contained con- 
veniently in a colander over a kettle of 
boiling water, allowing the steam to reach 
each wafer. When the wafers are soft, 
remove them from the colander one by 
one, rolling each wafer up carefully like 
a jelly roll. Then allow the rolled wafers 
to stand for one day before serving. Just 
before serving, coat the wafers with 
melted butter and place in a hot oven of 
about 400° F. until they are crisp. Serve 
hot with the salad course. 

Hot, Buttered Matzoths, which are the 
unleavened bread of the Jews, are a delicious 
accompaniment for salad: The crackers 
come about the size of a pie. Break these 
crackers into fourths, spread with 
plenty of butter, and place in a hot 
oven to crisp. Serve at once. 

Cheese Apples suggest one of the 
most attractive and unique salad 
accompaniments and are well worth 





In making Cheese Apples, form small 
portions of cream cheese into round balls, 
using the smooth side of butter paddles 






the time expended in making them. 
Unwrap one large (six-ounce) 
cream cheese, place in a bowl, and chill 
thoroughly in the refrigerator. Then 
cream the cheese with a fork until pliable 
and slightly soft. Divide into small 
portions and, using the smooth sides of 
the butter paddles, form each portion 
into a round ball as in making butter- 
balls. Sprinkle the surface of a large 
plate with paprika and roll each ball in 
the paprika, entirely covering its surface 
with a light coating of the same. Now 
select whole cloves of uniform size and 
stick one in the end of each cheese ball, 
the bud of the clove forming the bud end 
of the cheese “apples.” Cut rose, fern, 
or other stems into suitable lengths and 
insert a stem in the other end of each 


“apple,” as illustrated. 
For Cheese Carrots, chill pimiento 
cheese well. Then divide the cheese 


into portions and shape each portion to 
resemble small carrots. Stick a sprig 
of parsley or carrot green in the karge 
end of the “carrots,” and they are ready 


to serve. 
For Cheese Soufflé on toast, 
into rounds of dainty 
both sides. 
chiles, 
removed, very fine. 
surface of the toast. 


cut bread 
size and toast on 
Chop canned Mexican green 
from which the seeds have been 
Spread over the entire 
Then beat to a stiff 














package of 


. square 


froth the whites of two eggs and add to 
them enough grated American cheese to 
make a thick paste—about two-thirds of 
a cupful. Spread the paste thickly over 
the layer of chopped chiles, and then place 
the toast under the low flame of a broiler 
until the cheese melts and becomes brown. 
Serve at once. 

For Cheese Jelly, melt two cupfuls of 
grated American cheese by placing it in 
the top of a double-boiler. Meanwhile, 
whip one-half cupful of cream, and when 
quite stiff, add one teaspoonful of mustard, 
and salt to taste—about one-half teaspoon- 
ful. When the cheese is creamy, add it 
to the whipped cream gradually, beating 
constantly. Add two teaspoonfuls of 
granulated gelatin which has been soaked 
for five minutes in one-fourth cupful of 
cold water. Dust a shallow, wet mold 
with grated cheese and pour the mixture 
into it. Chill until set, cut into small 
s, and serve with the salad. 

For Cheese Straws, either puff paste 
or plain paste may be used. Roll the 
pastry into sheets one-fourth inch thick. 
Sprinkle one half of the sheet with grated 
Parmesan cheese, or equal parts of Par- 
mesan and Edam cheese, adding a few 
grains of salt and a little cayenne to the 
cheese. Fold the pastry, press the edges 
firmly together, fold again, and pat and 
roll out to one-fourth inch thickness. 

Sprinkle with cheese and proceed as 
before, repeating the process twice. 
Then cut into strips five inches long 
and one-fourth inch wide. Bake at 
soo° F. for ten minutes. Pile the 
straws in lattice fashion for serving. 


Roll the balls in paprika until coated; 
place a whole clove in one end of the 
*‘apple,” andashort stem in the other end 
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CRRAARE EEE 


Cooking by temperature elim- 





inates food and fuel waste 


Kind of Food 
BAKED APPLES 
BAKED BEANS 
BISCUITS: 

Baking- Powder 

Raised 
BREADS: 

White 

Corn 

Muffins 

Popovers 


Nut 
CAKES: 
Angel or Sponge 
Fruit, Small 
Fruit, Large 
Gingerbread 
Plain (sheet or cup) 
Plain (loaf) 
Plain (layer) 
Pound 
COOKIES: 
Drop Bran 
Filled 
Ginger Snaps 
Macaroons 
Rolled Vanilla 
Soft Molasses 
CREAM PUFFS and 
ECLAIRS 
CUSTARDS: 
Individual 
Large, one-quart 
MEATS and FISH: 
Meat Loaf 


Meat Pie (Baking-Pow- 


der Biscuit Crust) 
Meat Casserole 
Fish 


Sliced Ham 


MERINGUE 


Kind of Food 
BEEF (uncov- 
ered roaster) ; 
Rare 550° F. 
450° F. 
Medium 550° F. 
450° F. 
Well Done 550° F. 
450° F. 
BEEF. (covered 
roaster) 
Rare 600° F. 
450° F 
Medium 600° F. 
450° F 
Well Done 600° F 


HAM, FRESH or 500° F. 
PORK (uncov- 

ered roaster) 450° F. 
HAM, FRESH or 550° F. 
PORK (covered 


roaster) 450° F. 


Kind of Food 
CROQUETTES, 


ously cooked food 


DOUGHNUTS, 


FISH 
BALLS, and all previ- 


Tem perature 


400° F. 
350° F. 


450° F. 
400° F.-425° F. 


350° F. 

400° F. 

400° F. 

450° F. 
and then 

350° F. 

350° F. 


Roasting 


25° 450° F 
450° F. 
300° F. 

Tem perature 


for 20 minutes 

and 
for remaining time 
for 20 minutes 

and 
for remaining time 
for 20 minutes 

and 
for remaining time 


for 30 minutes 
and 


. for remaining time 


for 30 minutes 
and 


*. for remaining time 
*. for 30 minutes 


and 


*, for remaining time 


for 30 minutes 
and 
tor remaining time 


for 30 minutes 
and 
for remaining time 


Deep Fat Frying 


Tem peraiure 


390° F. 


FRIT- 


TERS, and all raw 


dough mixtures 


FRENCH FRIED 


POTATOES (strips % 


360° F.-370° F. 


inch thick and % inch 


wide) 


305° F. 


tis 








Time 


Until tender 
6 to 7 hours 


12 to 15 min. 
20 minutes 


45 to 60 min. 
20 to 25 min. 
25 minutes 
30 minutes 


15 minutes 

45 minutes tol 
hour 

1 hour 

1% hours 

3 to 4 hours 

35 minutes 

30 minutes 

45 minutes 

20 minutes 

1 to 1% hours 


12 minutes 
11 minutes 
7 minutes 
20 minutes 
10 minutes 
18 minutes 


35 minutes 


40 minutes 
75 minutes 


45 minutes 


30 minutes 

2% to 3 hours 

20 minutes to 1 
hour. 

20 minutes 

15 minutes 


Tine 


10 minutes to 
the pound, 
plus 15 min. 

12 minutes to 
the pound, 
plus 15 min. 

15 minutes to 
the pound, 
plus 15 min. 


10 minutes to 
pound, plus 
15 minutes 

12 minutes to 
pound, plus 
15 minutes 

15 minutes to 
pound, plus 
15 minutes 


30 minutes to 
pound 


30 minutes to 
pound 


Time 
Until brown 


Until brown 


About 4% min. 


Baking Temperatures 


T 


Kind of Food 
PIES: 





Post this 


chart 





in your 


LILO! LE, ODM AOE ATM Ties 


(Cooking Temperature Chart 





kitchen and use it as a guide 


Temperature 


Apple or any double- 
crust pie, having raw 


filling 


Custard, Pumpkin, 
similar open pies 


450° F. 


or 


450° F, 
and then 
Ka 


Cranberry, or similar 
open cross-cut pies 


“Fruit Deeps,” 


450° F, 


like 


apple or other deep 


fruit pies, having 


top crust only. 


Mince Pie, or 


any 


a 


450° F. 


double-crust pie, with 
a previously cooked 


filling. 


Open Pies, having 


soufflé filling 
Pastry Straws 
Pie Shells 
Puff Paste 
Tart Shells 
Turnovers 


POTATOES: 


Baked, Smal! White 
Baked, Medium White 


Baked, Large White 


Baked, Sweet 
Scalloped 

PUDDINGS: 
Bread 


Rice 
SCALLOPED DISHES 


450° F, 


a 


aa° F. 
500° F. 
500° F. 


500° F.-550° F. 


500° F. 
450° F. 


500° F. 
500° F. 
500° F. 
500° F. 
350° F. 


350° F. 
320° F. 


(previously cooked ma- 


terials used) 
SOUFFLES 
TIMBALES: 
Individual 
Large 


em peratures 


Kind of Food 


LAMB, SPRING 500° 
(uncovered 
roaster) 450° 

LAMB, SPRING 550° 
(covered 
roaster) 450° 

LAMB, LEG 500° 
(uncovered 
roaster) 450° 

LAMB, LEG 550° 
(covered 





roaster) 450° 
VEAL, LOIN 500° 

(uncovered 

roaster) 450° 
VEAL, LOIN 550° 


(covered 


roaster) 450° 
POULTRY 500° 
(uncovered 450° 
roaster) 
400° 
POULTRY 550° 
(covered 500° 
roaster) 
400° 


Kind of Food 
FISH and MEAT: 


F. 


F. 
F. 


500° F. 
d7o” F. 


325° F. 
325° F. 


Temperalure 


for 30 minutes 
and 


. for remaining time 
. for 30 minutes 


and 
for remaining time 
for 30 minutes 

and 


*. for remaining time 
F. 


for 30 minutes 
and 


. for remaining time 
F. 


for 30 minutes 
and 


*. for remaining time 
F, 
F. 
F. 
F. 


F. 


for 30 minutes 
and 
for remaining time 
for 15 minutes, 
for 10 minutes, 
and 
for remaining time 


*. for 20 minutes, 
F, 


F. 


for 10 minutes, 
and 
for remaining time 


Temperatures 


Tem perature 


Butterfish and other 


medium-sized fish 


Cod Steak and fillets 


of large fish 


Oysters and soft clams 


Scallops 


Smelts and other small 


fish 
Veal Cutlets 


390° F. 


375° F. 
390° F. 
360° F. 


390° F. 
400° F. 










Time 


40 minutes (re- 


duce the 


heat slight- 
ly during 
last 10 min. 


10 minutes 
30 minutes 


20 minutes 

40 minutes (re- 
duce the 
heat slight 
ly during 
last 10 min.) 


30 minutes 


30 minutes 
10 minutes 
12 minutes 
12 minutes 
10 minutes 
15 minutes 


25 minutes 
40 minutes 
1 hour 

35 minutes 
45 minutes 


1 hour 
2 to 3 hours 


12 minutes 
20 to 30 min. 


40 minutes 
75 minutes 


Time 


15 minutes to 
pound 


15 minutes to 
pound 


20 minutes to 
pound 


20 minutes to 
pound 


25 minutes to 
pound 


25 minutes to 
pound 


20 minutes to 
pound (wet. 
after bird is 
cleaned anid 
dressed) 

20 minutes to 
pound (wet 
after bird is 
cleaned and 
dressed) 


Time 


3 minutes 


4 minutes 
1 minute 
2 minutes 


3 minutes 
3 minutes 
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For individual cakes, cut the dough 
in rounds larger than for biscuits 
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Prepare the biscuit for filling by 
splitting and spreading with butter 


Kiariations in Shortcake 


The 


TRAWBERRY Shortcake crowns the 
early summer feast with a grandeur 
almost equal in splendor to that 
radiated by a display of court 

jewels. Extravagant though this simile 
may be, it is nevertheless a fitting one to 
use when describing strawberry short- 
cake, as it is the dessert par excellence 
while strawberries are in season. We 
view with regret the waning of the straw- 
berry season, and feel like echoing a senti- 
ment of one of the early writers who said, 
“Doubtless God could have made a better 
berry, but doubtless God never did.” 
However, scarcely before the last straw- 
berrv has left us, other berries and fruits 
appear in our markets, many of which 
lend themselves to the making of short- 
cakes. Among them we find raspberries, 
peaches, apricots, and pineapples. Short- 
cakes are not necessarily spring and sum- 
mer desserts, for canned fruits may well 
be used in their making. But shortcake 
is synonymous with strawberries, and we 


therefore associate it with the early 
summer season. 
Shortcakes are of several varieties. 


Some are made from a_baking-powder 
foundation, and such are known 
as “old-fashioned” shortcakes, 
while others are made from a 
plain, white-cake foundation. 
Shortcakes may be served in the 
form of one large cake, or baked 
in individual size. Whipped 
cream in generous quantity and 
a sauce of the fruit juice usually 
add the finishing touches to a 
shortcake. 

For Old-Fashioned Shortcake, 
measure and sift together two 
cupfuls of sifted bread flour, 
four teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and one teaspoonful of 
salt. Then work in five table- 
spoonfuls of any good shorten- 
ing, using two knives in a cutting 
motion until the mixture re- 
sembles a coarse meal. Then 
add very gradually about three- 
fourths cupful of milk or enough 


Place part of the filling on the 
lower layer, then cover with other 


Bride’s 


layer and place more filling on top i nr ages 


(Cookery 


to give the mixture the consistency of a soft 
dough, working the liquid in with a knife. 
Toss the dough on a floured board and 
divide into two parts. Pat each part 
out into a round and bake in greased 
layer-cake tins or on a baking sheet. 
Bake at 450° F. for fifteen minutes or 
until golden brown in color. Split the 
baked cakes and spread them with butter. 
Then they are ready for filling. For 
individual, old-fashioned shortcakes, roll 
the dough out to one-inch thickness and 
cut in rounds a little larger than ordinary 
baking-powder biscuit. Bake at the same 
temperature as the larger cake. 

Many prefer a cake foundation for 
Strawberry Shortcake, and to such the 
following recipe will be pleasing: Cream 
together one-half cuptul of butter and one 
cupful of sugar. Add two egg-yolks well 
beaten. Sift together one and one-half 
cupfuls of pastry flour, two and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt, and add to the 
mixture alternately with one-half cupful 
of milk. Beat two egg-whites until stiff 


and fold in carefully together with one- 
fourth teaspoonful of orange extract and 
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Primer 


one-fourth teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 
Bake in layer tins at 375° F. for twenty 
minutes. The mixture may also be baked 
in cup-cake pans at 375° F. for thirty 
minutes. The cup cakes may be used for 
individual service by splitting them 
through the center. 

For Strawberry Filling and Sauce, one 
quart of strawberries will be sufficient for 
six servings. Wash and hull the straw- 
berries, then set aside a sufficient number 
to be used for decorating the top of the 
cake. Mash or coarsely chop the re- 
mainder and add enough sugar to give 
the right degree of sweetness, the quantitv 
depending upon the natural sweetness of 
the berries. Let the mixture stand until 
the sugar is dissolved. Place part of the 
filling on one of the cake lavers, then 
cover with the other laver. Place more 
filling on the top laver of the cake, cover 
with whipped cream, and decorate with 
the large, whole berries. Pour the juice 
from the sauce around the bottom of the 
cake, and it is then ready to serve. 

Raspberries, peaches, apricots, and 
pineapple, when used as filling for short- 
cake, are prepared in the same manner. 
When canned fruits are used, 
the fruits should be drained 
and cut in pieces. A delicious 
filling for shortcake may be 
made by combining strawberries 
and shredded, fresh pineapple. 
Add about one-half cupful of 
sugar to one pint of strawberries 
sliced, and about one-half cupful 
of sugar to one pint of shredded 
fresh pineapple. Allow the fruits 
to stand in separate dishes, and 
when the sugar has dissolved, 
spread the layers with the mix- 
ture. Cover the cakes with a 
sirup made by boiling together 
one cupful of sugar and one-half 
cupful of water for about ten 
minutes or until a heavy sirup 
is formed. Remove from the 
heat and add one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of lemon-juice and 
two teaspoonfuls of butter. 





Cover top with whipped cream and 
decorate with whole berries. Pour 


strawberry sauce around bottom 
77 


seit | 
















The Story 
of a Love-Story 
Back of 
the Films 





Extract from the continuity: 

CENE 316. Long shot of square- 
rigged sailing vessel running before 
the wind during a storm, revealed 
by lightning flash. 

SCENE 317. Medium shot of Ruth 
climbing the main shrouds of the vessel, 
Harry Fitzhugh, drunk. but a sure-footed 
seaman none the less, in pursuit. 

ScENE 318. Close-up of Ruth looking 
down from the main-top-gallant cross-tree 
and registering fear. 


FRANK 


ScENE 319. Long shot from Ruth’s 
position, showing the deck swaying be- 
neath her with the roll of the sea. 

SCENE 320. Medium shot of Ruth and 
Harry working out along the main-top- 
gallant-yard by means of the foot-ropes. 

SCENE 321. Close-up of Harry speak- 
ing. 

a TitLe: “Why don’t you scream 
for help now? See if it will do any good.” 
Close-up of Harry finishing speech. 

SCENE Medium shot of Ruth and 


222 


322. 








By 
R. ADAMS 











Harry. She reaches the end of the yard. 
arm and looks down. 

SCENE 323. Flash of the rolling deck 
and the storm-lashed sea. 

SCENE 324. Long shot of the square- 
rigger with Ruth and Harry on the yard- 
arm. They struggle, and Ruth jumps. 

SCENE 325. Close-up of Ruth swim- 
ming and undressing in the water. 

SCENE 326. Long shot of same. 

Fade out 

Tirte: After an hour’s battle with the 
icy water the girl’s strength was well-nigh 
exhausted, when— 

SCENE 327. Fade in to Ruth swimming 
and finally reaching a floating raft which 
she climbs up on. 



















T WENT on from there with more trick 
stuff of a similar nature calculated to 
raise hair upon the most unlikely scalps. 
The story appeared upon the screen 
that way, too. Don’t ever think that the 
scenario man had indulged himself in an 
impracticable pipe-dream. You may have 
seen this very situation yourself. Then 
again you may not, if you are one of those 
persons who never go to serials. 
Even if you did see it, you may have been 
a bit sceptical, especially if you happen to 
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be some one in the know and are well 
aware of the fact that Ruth Williams, the 
star, who plays Ruth Darlington in the 
serial, can not swim or dive and that she 
has a horror of being on high places. You 
can guess pretty accurately that Ruth 
Williams did all her climbing on ratlines 
not over six or eight feet from the studio 
floor, and that she did that undressing- 
under-water scene in the studio tank, which 
was filled with warm water while she did it. 

Because Ruth is adorably feminine. 
That’s where the kick lies in seeing her 
perform those impossible stunts on the 
screen. It’s almost incredible that such 
a sweet-looking, cuddly girl could do those 
wild things. 

If you’re not a studio-wise person, you 
will have to take our word for it that Ruth 
couldn’t be induced to climb to the yard- 
arm of a full-rigged ship, and if she ever 
did, she wouldn’t let go of it and drop into 
cold water to escape Eric von Beery him- 
self. No, not if Hollywood froze over. 

The casting director called up the 
agency. ‘Need a double for Ruth Wil- 
liams tomorrow evening. Give us that 
stunt performer we had last week.” 

“Can’t do it, my downy bird,” denied 
the agency man. “She’s still in the hos- 


pital recovering from the last episode of 
your dashed little serial murder. You'll 
get the bill for damages later, and then—” 

“Have your troubles copyrighted before 
you tell ’em to me,” interrupted the cast- 
ing director, who at all times gave a rec- 
ognizable impersonation of a very busy 
man. “I don’t care how you do it, but 
furnish us with one double as per speci- 
fications on file in vour office. Can you?” 

“Yes,” snapped the agency man, who 
knew darn well that he had nobody on 
tap who could fill the order. But it is 
the réle of an agency never to admit that 
they can’t furnish anybody on short 
— “Tomorrow evening,” he prom- 
sed, 


“Good.” The casting director hung up 


briskly and went back to his game of 


solitaire. 


UTH WILLIAMS had a mother, a 

real one, it was rumored, who believed 
in protecting her darling child from the 
influences of cinema sin. For that reason 
they lived as far as possible from Holly- 
wood. They had a bungalow at Santa 
Monica and drove back and forth every 
morning and evening in the Williams’ town 
car. Santa Monica had several advan- 
tages besides being quite a way from the 
studios, such as the view down the canyon 
from Adelaide Boulevard, the pleasant 
quiet of the residence section, and the sea 
air, which, even if taken from the shore, 
has a wonderfully tonic effect on tired 


“The servant opens 
the cell where the 
Rajah’s pet tigers 
are kept, and you 
walk into it, alone”’ 


nerves. Ruth’s nerves were seldom 
stretched any, but her mother’s were, 
almost always. 

They took long walks together evenings 
along the so-called ‘‘board-walk.” This 
involved mingling with a good many mere 
pleasure-seeking frequenters of the piers 
and pavilions, but the freshness of the air 
more than made up for the necessity of 
sharing it with others less appreciative 
than themselves. 

Even a raw, windy night seldom kept 
the two ladies in. Mrs. Williams made it 
a point of duty to see that her daughter 
got the exercise to keep her fit, and Ruth 
wanted to walk because it was the only 
excitement she ordinarily had of an 
evening. 
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’ On a rather turbulent night such as 
above mentioned Ruth and her trailer 
had the board-walk more or less to them- 
selves. An occasional dismal electric 
sidewalk-tram passed them, creeping along 
at a pace a little faster than a walk, no 
one on board but the disconsolate drivers, 
who had to make the run between Venice 
and Santa Monica every half-hour or so 
according to contract. There were only 
a very few other pedestrians. They wore 
overcoats with collars turned up and held 
on to their hats. A little spray from the 
crests of the surf whipped across the walk 
and stung pleasantly on the face. 

It was just stormy enough so that Mrs. 
Williams had ordered Peters, the long- 
suffering chauffeur, to trundle out the 
limousine and meet them at Venice, so 
they would not be obliged to walk back 
unless they wanted to. She managed to 
think of many little things like that which 
would ruin an otherwise peaceful crap 
game of an evening. Peters loved her as 
the Kaiser loves the French, but he adored 
Ruth as did nearly every one who ever 
knew her, even from seeing her on the 
screen, so he kept on driving their car in 
spite of all temptation to tell Mrs. Wil- 
liams just what he really thought of her. 

Ruth and her mother arrived at the 
Venice pier merely pleasantly exhilarated. 
The tang in the air had invigorated and 
not chilled. 

“TI wish there were some one to dance 
with,” Ruth observed wistfully. ‘I’d love 
to spend half an hour in the pier ballroom.” 

“Well, there isn’t, but we can look on 
if you like,” conceded her mother. 

“No, thanks. That isn’t any fun. I’d 
rather not hear the music even, unless— 
Oh, look, here’s a motor generator run- 
ning. They must be shooting some loca- 
tion stuff on the pier somewhere. Let’s 
follow the cables and see if it’s any one we 
know.” 

She referred to a dynamo mounted on 
a truck and driven by a busily whanging 
gasoline engine, with 


The Double Quits 


tion doubtless added to the excitement 
of the scene. 

Ruth and her mother crowded to the 
pier railing along with a few non-profes- 
sional spectators who, attracted by the 
searchlights, had braved the chill wind out 
on the pier. In the bright glare of the 
artificial light the translucent, green water 
looked especially cold and merciless. Just 
out of range of the searching shaft of 
illumination a tiny rowboat bobbed over 
the waves, an oarsman pulling desultorily 
just enough to keep her headed into them 
so as not to be swamped. 

Abreast of the rowboat, but in the path 
of illumination, was a figure, apparently 
naked except for a Godiva-like head of 
hair, swimming desperately toward the 
nondescript raft lurching drunkenly over 
the swells. Sometimes the swimmer would 
be almost submerged, then a white flash of 
an arm or leg would indicate that the 
struggle was still going on. 

“Oh Lord, but doesn’t that look cold!” 
exclaimed Ruth, who was shivering even 
fully clad and dry. 

“Aren’t you glad you don’t have to do 
that?” asked a pleasant voice, a masculine 
one. 

“Ugh, yes,” Ruin admitted. “Why, 
hello, Mr. Robbins, what are you doing 
here?”” Nate Robbins was Ruth’s very 
own director. 

“Why shouldn’t I be here? I’m direct- 
ing this picture, which is called ‘The Rum 
Runners.’ ” 

“My serial?” 

“Sure. Did you just come accidentally? 
I thought you wanted to see how your new 
double was working out.” 

“Ts that supposed to be me out there?” 

“Ves,” 

“Without any clothes on?” contributed 
Mrs. Williams. 

“Why, yes.” 


“Tt’s all right, mother. I do the 
close-up for this in the studio tank, 
and I really wear something. I don’t 









know just what, but it’s something.” 

“Gee,” this from the director. “that’s 
wonderful acting. Double or no double 
you could scarcely put over a better idea 
of nearly drowning if you were doing jt 
yourself.” 3 

The performer in the water had nearly 
reached the raft, was struggling ieebly as 
if it was taking the last ounce of strength. 
The white, flashing body was entirely 
submerged now. Only an arm reached up, 
clutching for the raft. 

The arm disappeared. 

“Hey, that ain’t acting,” decided the 
director, taking the situation out of the 
hands of his assistant who was mega- 
phoning the scene. “Cut the cameras, 
but keep on the lights. You, there in the 
boat, a little fast rescue work. Stand by, 
everybody!” d 

The man in the boat justified his pres- 
ence immediately by rowing into the path 
of light. The body of the double came 
to the surface once before he got there, 
but he caught an arm the second time and 
hauled the victim into the dory. 

It was too bad that they did not need the 
scene in the picture, because the vision 
of that slim, white body covered by a 
splendor of titian tresses, lying helpless 
across the thwarts of the rough boat, was 
a singularly effective and pathetic picture. 

“Row toward the shore and beach the 
boat,’’ commanded Robbins through the 
megaphone. ‘“I’ll have some men there 
to help you.” 

He ordered several assistants to run 
around to the beach to help land the boat 
through the surf. “And never mind if 
you get wet!” was his final injunction. 
Instructing the electricians to keep one 
searchlight on the moving craft, he 
started for the beach himself. 

“Get the closed car, Tom,” he told an 
assistant. “We can’t afford to take a 
chance on a chill.” 

“You sent the closed car back to the 
studio, Mr. Robbins,” said the assistant, 

“for Miss Williams’ other 








heavy, insulated cables 
leading away from it. | 
Picture companies on lo- 
cation carry their own 
lighting plant, and now- 
adays a great many out- 
door sequences, even af 
scenes representing day- 
light hours, are taken by 
artificial light. 

Mrs. Williams made 
some demur about seeing 
enough movies made at 
the studio, but Ruth was 
trailing the cable while 
she talked, and in a min- © || 
ute or so they were at 
the end of the pier, where 
the electric vine blos- 
somed forth into a bat- 
tery of searchlights. 

Cameras from several 
angles were shooting at 
something apparently out 
on the water, and a direc- 
tor was braying instruc- 
tions through a mega- 
phone. Most of his 
words were snatched 
away by the wind and 
hurled shoreward before 
any one could hear them, 
but his vocal participa- 











BLOSSOM TIME 


By J. S. Pickering 


It’s snowing in the orchard lanes, 
And yet it’s nearly June, 

For every tree’s in blossom, 

And every bird’s in tune. 


The bees are humming heavily, and all the air is sweet, 
And down among the apple trees, there comes, on lightsome feet, 


My Dear, my Dear, my very Dear! 

My heart’s own love she’s come to hear! 
It’s Maytime 
And Playtime 

And June is on the way! 


The sky is lapis lazuli, 

The clouds are fleecy white, 
And yet, without my darling, 
They’d be as black as night. 


The springing grass is soft and green, the air’s as live as wine, 
My heart’s as light as thistledown, my love will soon be mine! 


My Dear, my Dear, my very Dear! 
How wonderful when you are near! 
It’s Maytime, 
And Playtime, 
And June is on the way! 





ee ee 


1 costume.” 
“Right. Well, get a 

closed car somewhere.” 

“My car is waiting on 
Pier Avenue,’’ volun- 
teered Ruth. ‘“‘You can 
find it, Tom. Peters is 
driving.” 

“But—” suggested her 
mother. 

Ruth pressed her arm 


to silence her. ‘Sh! It’s 
the least we can do, 
mother.” 


Two men carried the 
limp form of the double, 
wrapped in a_volumi- 
nous bathrobe, to the 
limousine of the star. 
which contrary to all 
rules had been driven 
down the board-walk as 
near as possible to the 


place where the boat 
landed. 
“Drive home to our 


place, Peters,” ordered 
Ruth. “We’ve got some 
brandy there, and _ the 
house is warm.” 
Robbins, the director, 
and one of his assistants 
(Continued on page 238) 
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There is a lesson every bride should learn, though she may never have a chance to live, in— 


The House by the Side of the Road 


By Anne Shannon Monroe 


ALWAYS love to think that every 
one has a very special shrine of wor- 
ship in his inner life: that there has 
been some one to whom he looks with 
uplifted spirit, as to something very 
special that went into the stream of his 
making, something that assures him in his 
darkest hours that all things true and good 
and beautiful belong to him by inheritance: 
that if it seems otherwise this is only the 
fault of devious invention. Maybe this 
is only my way of picturing to myself that 
larger, spiritual inheritance which belongs 
to every one of us: maybe it is only a 
method of isolating a little bit of God— 
getting Him within range, even as a child 
lying in daisy meadows on a summer’s 
day will draw his hands in a circle about his 
eyes, closing off all but a small portion of 
the sky the better to see it. We are all 
but little children, and sometimes we can 
better manage a living faith in the great, 
eternal over-spirit and our inviolate 
kinship to it when we settle this faith 
on some one definite being within our 
knowledge. 
With me, it was always my grandfather, 
a clergyman of rare spirituality. I-never 
saw him—but oh, I have seen him always! 
A beautiful old man with a white beard 
and shining eyes, who loved little children. 
An older woman once told me: “When 
I was young, he came to our house often. 


. . - In my childish mind I confused 
him with Christ . . . he was so beautiful 
and so shining.” 

Came a time when I could seek out the 
environment that had been his. In a 
certain small town I found people nearing 
the close of their own lives who had known 
him well and who took me to his last home, 
a low, rambling house now falling into 
decay, in the midst of trees gnarled with 
age, which in their infancy had known his 
gentle ministrations. Just an ordinary 
American roadside home, but made sacred 
to each of that little group by the aroma of 
the soul of the man who in his years on 
earth had lived in it. I went into the 
house; I wandered through its quaint 
spaces. There was a wide entrance hall, 
a room to each side, a high, steep stairway, 
and back of the stairway a door. One 
opened the door and said with deep 
reverence, 

“This was his: prayer closet.” 

I stood looking into the small enclosure 
—the space in most of our houses dedi- 
cated to rubbers, raincoats, and umbrellas 
—and I thought: “This is the secret of 
that beautiful life that went out so long 
ago—this little prayer closet in the midst 
of his household.” 

All this season, wherever I have gone, 
I have found new, little houses springing 
up like mushrooms by roadsides: tiny 


houses, cunning houses, often mere apart- 
ment-sized houses, their interiors suggest- 
ing that they had been lifted bodily out 
of the great hive of some apartment build- 
ing and set down on good, honest soil, in 
good, open space, with birds twittering in 
trees and breezes blowing in and out of 
windows. Such happy little houses! 
Such birds’-nest homes! And it has all 
looked so normal and right and hopeful: 
and often and often I have stopped to see 
one of these dear little houses more inti- 
mately. Perhaps the family would just 
be moving in, proud of the new little 
house, pleased to show me over it. There’d 
be, generally, a large living-room, a couple 
of bedrooms, a kitchenette, and a break- 
fast nook. The stairway? That, they 
would explain, led to an attic that could 
be used for a work-shop, a playroom, 
storage—anything. And the door back 
of the stairway? Oh, yes—I’d be told 
brightly—that’s the closet for rubbers, 
raincoats, and umbrellas. Every bit of 
space utilized, you see. With what pride 
the new home-owner would expatiate on 
the economy of arrangement—and not 
once in the whole, long season of new- 
house-visiting did I find a prayer closet! 

It’s old-fashioned? Yes—undoubtedly. 
So many things are. And one doesn’t 
need a special closet for prayer—and 
one needs all (Continued on page 230) 
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Heat 


CONTROL 


In 
Cookery 


By 
George W. Alder 


HE CONVERSION of 
raw foodstuifs into pal- 
atable and digestible 
meals, as every house- 
wife knows, is brought about 
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by heat. Further, the amount 
of heat and the period of appli- 
cation, or, in other words, the 
temperature and time, for ob- 
taining the best results, are dif- 
ferent for various foods. After years of 
cumulative tests the Department of 
Cookery has evolved for you a tempera- 
ture and time chart for oven cookery which 
they have reproduced in this issue on page 
76. The values in this chart have been 
proved time and again and should give 
you uniformly satisfactory results if 
closely followed. 

Considering that the temperature and 
time are so important in cookery, it is 
fortunate that the housewife has suitable 
instruments for measuring these. The 
most satisfactory device for measuring 
temperatures in household cookery is the 
familiar mercury thermometer. For use 
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The line curve on this chart shows the actual oven temperatures 
obtained with various settings of an oven heat regulator on a gas 
range. The shaded portion shows how the thermostat automati- 
cally adjusted the gas flow so as to maintain these temperatures 


names of the manufacturers of ther- 
ranges with heat 
controls which we have tested and 
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New York City, en- 
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in ovens the mercury tube is mounted on a 
suitable frame or backing and provided 
with a base so that it will stand upright, 
or equipped with a hook so that it may be 
suspended. Naturally, the range of the 
thermometer and the calibration are 
suited to those temperatures used in oven 
cookery, namely from about 200° F. to 
600° F. For other than oven cookery, 
such as deep fat frying and candy making, 
there are thermometers of the mercury 
type with suitable mountings and with 
ranges and calibrations to meet the require- 
ments. 

Every housewife knows that success or 
failure in baking is dependent on whether 









or not she has a “good oven.” Of course, 
by ‘“‘good oven” she means an oven at the 
correct baking temperature. Women who 
depend on their own judgment of oven 
heat must necessarily expect baking 
failures at times, for the human senses 
are notoriously poor in gaging tempera- 
ture. On the other hand, the oven ther- 
mometer is absolutely reliable, and will 
insure uniformity in baking results un- 
known to the housewife who has not used 
one. The oven thermometer can be used 
with any fuel, whether the easily controlled 
kinds like gas, electricity, and kerosene, 
or the solid fuels like coal or wood. By 
operating the dampers and checks of a coal 
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range it is comparatively easy to maintain 
a constant baking temperature, within 
working limits, so by using an oven ther- 
mometer uniform results can be obtained. 

Manufacturers of gas and electric cook- 
ing appliances have developed devices to 
relieve the housewife of the necessity of 
manually controlling the temperature of 
the oven. These devices consist essen- 
tially of a special form of thermometer, 
called a thermostat, that is made to 
operate a control valve, in the case of gas, 
and a switch or circuit breaker when elec- 
tricity is the fuel. The principle of oper- 
ation of the most frequently used thermo- 
stats is based on the fact that metals 
expand due to the action of heat. In one 
type of control used on gas ranges, a 
copper tube about fourteen inches long 
is inserted in the oven usually in a recess 
in the top lining. Inside this tube is a 
rod of carbon or porcelain, both of which 
substances have relatively slight expansion 
due to heat. As .the copper tube heats 
and expands, the porcelain or carbon rod 
moves into the tube under the action of a 
spring, and this motion is transmitted to 
a gas control valve either directly or 
through suitable levers. As the oven 
becomes hotter and hotter, the expansion 
of the copper tube correspondingly in- 
creases, and its motion is transmitted to 
the valve, which is moved toward its 
seat and finally closed so that the supply 
of gas to the burner is shut off. The 
point at which this shut-off occurs will 
depend upon the temperature in the 
oven. In order to make this adjustable, 
a hand wheel or lever is provided which 
increases or decreases the amount the 
valve has to travel before the gas is shut 
off. It is not desirable to have the 
burner flame actually extinguished, so 


This electric range has a 
temperature control and an 
automatic timing feature 


Baking in a coal oven can 
be uniform if an oven 
thermometer is used 


A thermometer can be 
used in any oven regard- 
less of the type of fuel 





















these thermostatic controls are always 
provided with a small opening or port, 
called a by-pass, which permits just enough 
gas to flow to maintain the burner flame. 

The control wheel or the scale used with 
the lever control is calibrated in degrees, 
and by setting the wheel or lever at the 
temperature desired the flow of gas to the 
burner will be so adjusted that this tem- 
perature is maintained in the oven. If 
for any reason, such as opening the oven 
door, the temperature in the oven is 
momentarily reduced, the thermostatic 
control will respond so as to increase the 
supply of gas to the oven burner. When 
the oven temperature indicated on the 
regulator has been attained, the flow of 
gas to the burner is practically constant. 
If the gas pressure should 
be reduced or increased, 
which would  ordinarils 
tend to lower or raise the 
oven temperature, the ther- 
mostatic device takes care 
of this condition auto- 
matically and maintains 
the correct temperature. 
Every gas range equipped 
with an oven regulator 
should also have a pilot 
light to remain lit at all 
times when the oven is in 
use and not be affected by 
the fluctuations in gas gf 
flow produced by the ther- rl 
mostatic control. The pilot 
light eliminates any danger 
that might result if the 
burner light should go out 
when the gas flow was very 
low, due either to the 
throttling of the regulator 
or low gas pressure, for 
























just as soon as the gas flow 
resumed, in sufficient quantity 
to burn, the pilot light would of 
course restore the flame. Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INstTITUTE feels 
that such a pilot light is so 
essential that a range will not 
be approved by us unless this 
is furnished. 

Other thermostatic regulating 
devices equally effective use a 
bimetallic strip so arranged 
that the expansion of the strip 
caused by the oven heat is trans- 
mitted to a valve controlling 
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-the flow of gas to the oven. The bi- 


metallic strip, as its name implies, is 
made up of two dissimilar metals rigidly 
fastened together by a welding process. 
These two metals have different coefficients 
of expansion; that is, one lengthens a 
greater amount under a given temperature 
than the other. If a straight strip of this 
bimetallic metal is heated, it will curve, 
due to the fact that one of the metals 
lengthens more than the other, the 
amount of curving or bending being 
dependent upon the temperature to which 
the strip is heated. It is obvious that if 
one end of the strip is held rigidly, the 
other end will move, due to the bending. 
This motion can be transmitted through 
suitable levers to a gas valve. In some 
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devices the bimetallic ele- 
ment is coiled like a watch 
spring, and the bending 
resulting from heat tends 
to unwind it. This motion 
operates the gas shut-off 
valve. 

On the first page of this 
article is reproduced a chart 
made from the results of 
one of our tests on a gas 
range equipped with an 
oven heat regulator. In this 
test the regulator was set 
at various points from 250° 
F. to 550° F., readings were 
taken every five minutes of 
the oven temperature as shown by an 
accurate laboratory thermometer, and 
the gas consumption was read every 
minute by means of a special gas meter 
calibrated so that fractions of a hun- 
dredth part of a cubic foot could be ob- 
served. It is interesting to note how, 
with various settings of the regulator, 
the actual oven temperatures assumed 
practically the same values within reason- 
able working limits. The gas consumption 
indicated by the shaded portion of the 
chart, shows how the thermostatic control 
adjusted the gas flow so as to maintain an 
oven temperature (Continued on page 205) 





Adequate 
Ventilation 


By 


Marion M. Mayer 


LTHOUGH kitchen ventilation 
is an important problem 
throughout the year, it is of 
particular concern during the 

warm months. It affects not only 
the comfort of the worker in the 
kitchen, but the comfort of those in 
other parts of the house. ~ 

The importance of adequate venti- 
lation in the kitchen is perhaps not 
always thoroughly appreciated. Ven- 
tilation calls for a replacement of used 
air by fresh air. This is even more 
essential in the kitchen than in other 
parts of the house, because of the fact 
that the oxygen in the air is used up by 
the range if it is of the type that actu- 
ally burns the fuel, such as a gas, 
coal, wood, or kerosene range. The house- 
keeper is not always aware that this change 
is going on, but when the room becomes 
stuffy, her inclination is to open a window, 
which of course relieves the situation. By 
the way, this also occurs in other rooms of 
the house where auxiliary room-heaters are 
used. Precaution should always be taken 
to open a window a little. If this causes a 
draft, a ventilator of the shutter or screen 
type may be put in the window. 

Ventilation is necessary to carry off the 
products of combustion from ranges having 
no flue connection. One of these products 
is water vapor which in a closed room 
makes the atmosphere very uncomfortable. 
It is sometimes evident in the form of a 
moist coating on the walls. 

The most recent investigations of venti- 
lating experts have disclosed that other 
conditions which make a room uncomfort- 
able are excessive heat, a high percentage of 
moisture, and unpleasant odors in the air. 
Temperature needs no explanation, for 
every one is perfectly familiar with its 
effect. Humidity is slightly more involved. 
An excess of moisture is just as uncomfort- 
able to the surface of the skin as a lack of 
moisture. The comfort zone demands a 
happy medium. 

The time to consider ventilation first is 
when you are planning your house. By 
doing so you can perhaps plan the kitchen 
in a wing so that three sides are exposed, 
thus making it possible to arrange windows 
for perfect cross ventilation. This ar- 
rangement is ideal, but in the majority 
of plans it is not usually feasible. If, 
however, you are to have but one or two 
exposures, you can provide a flue open- 
ing and plan for the installation of a hood 
over the range. Goop HOUSEKEEPING IN- 
STITUTE has not actually tested any range 
hoods, but from the direct experience of 
housekeepers who have used them we have 
every reason to believe that they are 


This fan draws either the used 
air out or the outdoor air in 


effective in overcoming the objectionable 
atmospheric conditions in the kitchen. A 
system of this type must have a flue open- 
ing of its own. To connect it with a coal 
range flue or furnace flue would seriously 
affect the draft. If, however, the hood is 
installed over a gas range, there need be but 
one flue opening. In the illustration on 
the opposite page there are two flue pipes 
to take care of the two sets of ovens. 
These, however, are not connected with the 
chimney but terminate at the level of the 
flue opening which is between them. In 
this case the flue opening is serving two 
purposes. It is carrying off the cooking 
cdors and heated air from the room as well 


CLOSET, 


The location of a fan is most essential 


as the steam and odors from the oven. 

The effectiveness of a hood depends pri- 
marily upon two things, namely: the 
strength of the draft, and the room dimen- 
sions, particularly the height of the ceiling. 
The draft, of course, is contingent upon the 
construction of the chimney. An extreme- 
ly low ceiling blankets the heat and does 
not permit quite so good circulation of air 
as a high ceiling would. 


For Kitchen 
Comfort 


Results of 
Institute Research 


If the appearance of a hood is 
thought objectionable it can be painted 
to match the wall, making it less con- 
spicuous. A painted finish, of course, 
can be washed, the metallic finish, 
however, should be cared for with one 
of the oils sold for use on ranges. 

One big advantage of a hood over a 
range is that it protects the kitchen 
decorations, particularly the ceiling 
directly above the range. This part 
of the kitchen is given the severest 
treatment, being subjected to the 
steam and smoke from the cooking and 
the dust, if itisa coalrange. To wash 
or clean it in any case is no small task. 

In an old house where the planning 
of the kitchen had not been given seri- 

ous consideration or in an apartment where 
adequate ventilation is usually difficult to 
obtain the ventilation problem can not be 
asreadily dismissed. GoopD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE has tested several devices which 
can be easily installed and which will 
increase the comfort of the working 
conditions in the kitchen. ; 

The value of the electric fan has long 
been appreciated in other parts of the 
house during hot sultry weather but few 
housekeepers have tried it as an all-vear- 
round piece of equipment for the kitchen. 
It is particulary easy to install and re- 
quires but a lamp socket outlet for its elec- 
trical connection. It does not represent 
the large outlay of money that some of 
the other ventilators do. In view of the 
fact that an electric fan can whip up the 
air and blow the odors and heated air 
away, you can readily see why it is ex- 
cellent for kitchen use. 

A ten or twelve inch fan is ample for the 
average kitchen. The location of it, how- 
ever, is most essential. It is best located 
directly opposite a window so that it can 
blow the room air directly toward the win- 
dow thus keeping the cooking odors from 
penetrating the living quarters of the house. 
The floor plan which we have drawn for 
you illustrates this point. This room with 
but one window and a door directly oppo- 
site leading into the dining-room is an 
excellent example of a poorly ventilated 
kitchen. But, by placing the fan next to 
the dining-room door it can blow the cook- 
ing odors toward the window and prevent 
their permeating the dining-room. The 
fan should be mounted on the wall or on a 
bracket shelf about 7 feet from the floor, 
well out of the reach of children and the 
fan itself protected from injury. 

The cost of operating an electric fan is 
extremely low. At an electric rate of ten 
cents per kilowatt hour it would cost about 
one-half a cent to operate on high speed for 





onehour. For the few hours a day it would 
be used, you can readily see that the cost 
would be almost negligible compared with 
the results produced. By reducing the 
speed of the fan, if it has more than one 
speed, the cost can be reduced still more. 

Because an electric fan will return its 
greatest service only when properly cared 
for, a few suggestions as to its care are 
particularly apropos. Lubrication is the 
first thing ‘that comes to one’s mind when 
speaking of the care of a mechanical device 
ofthis nature. It is advisable to follow the 
directions of the manufacturer as to the 
grade of oil or grease to be used in his fan. 
Of course, the amount of use a fan is put 
to will dictate the frequency of lubrication. 
Although the oil cups or wells will usually 
hold a supply sufficient to last for a month 
of steady operation, it is good practise to 
inspect them more frequently. If the fan 
has had a long period of disuse, the oil or 
grease in the bearings will quite likely have 
become gummy. In such a case a few 
drops of kerosene injected in each oil hole 
provided for lubricating the wick will find 
its way to the bearings and cut the hardened 
oil. The fan blade should be turned by 
hand a few revolutions and then allowed to 
stand for a few minutes before operating. 
The grease cups, too, should be cleaned 
with kerosene if the fan is the type having 
‘ grease cups. As the kerosene acts merely 
as a cleansing agent, cutting the dirt and 
gummy deposit, it should be followed by a 
thorough lubrication with the proper grade 
of oil or grease. 

We want to impress upon you never to 
make any adjustments or attempt to lubri- 
cate or clean a fan which is connected to a 
socket. You are likely to injure 
the fan to say little of what may 
happen to you. Play safe, there- 
fore, and do not attempt to tilt it at 
the proper angle while it is in 
motion. 

In purchasing an electric fan be 
sure that it has the type of motor 
which can be operated on the par- 
ticular type of current with 
which your house is wired. There 
are three types of fans; those which 
may be used on alternating current, 
those made for use on direct cur- 
rent, and those with universal 
motors which may be used on either 
A. C. or D. C. It is important, 
therefore, that you know your type 
of current. A fan having more 
than one speed is a good selection 
because it can be operated on the 
lower speeds, thus producing a 
sufficient circulation of air and at 
the same time minimizing the 
amount of noise. 

At the top of this page we have 
illustrated a special type of fan 
particularly designed for the larger 
home. This mechanism generates 
oxygen in the form of ozone and 
distributes it through the air by 
means of the fan. Ozone is a very 
unstable product and an active 
oxidizing agent. It can not remain 
in the form of ozone for any length 
of time, and in breaking up, it 


An ozonator purifies the air 
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A hood must have its own flue connection 


liberates some oxygen atoms. These minute 
bodies combine with the odors in the air 
and actually burn them up. Ozone has 
rather a pungent odor and is sometimes 
detected after electrical storms, this un- 
doubtedly being one of nature’s ways of 
purifying the atmosphere. This device 
liberates ozone in various amounts depend- 
ing upon the speed of the mechanism. If 
the odor of ozone becomes noticeable, it is 
an indication that the device is being 
operated for too long a time or at more than 
necessary strength, in which case the 
amount of ozone generated should be 
reduced by means of the control switch. 

The same general rule applies in install- 
ing an ozonator as applies to a fan 
installation, namely, locate it opposite a 
window so that it will push or blow the 
room air out. In advocating the use of a 
fan or a device of this nature, we do not 
want to convey the idea that there is some- 
thing miraculous about it which will 
eliminate all kitchen odors. We know 
nothing which will overcome fresh cooking 
odors. The point we do want to make, 
however, is that these various devices will 
do away with the stale left-over odors from 
cooking which, after all, are most objection- 
able. These devices will also prevent their 
entering the other rooms of the house. 

A third suggestion in the form of a fan 
which the Institute has tried is one which is 
installed in a window. The one which we 
have illustrated on the opposite page is 
particularly easy to install. It is mounted 
in a sheet metal frame and is fixed just 
inside the upper part of the window-casing 
and is secured at either end. It is adjust- 
able in width so as to fit windows of various 

sizes. The window need be open 
only when the fan is in operation. 
The top sash of the window is then 
lowered just to the bottom part of 
the ventilator frame. The fan 
must be connected to the electric 
current. A good feature of this fan 
is that it can revolve either way, 
drawing out the odors and heated 
air from indoors or blowing in the 
outdoor air, as the case may be. 

In conclusion we want to say 
that ventilation is to a large extent 
an individual problem. Fortunate 
is the person who has a sufficient 
number of windows in her kitchen 
so that the ventilation can take 
care of itself. But in many homes 
wall space is so valuable that there 
is a tendency to sacrifice windows 
to secure room for the larger equip- 
ment. High, narrow windows are 
very often a solution in such a case. 
Their height should be determined 
by the equipment to be placed 
beneath them. Windows of the 
transom type require a minimum 
amount of space and may be opened 
without interfering with equip- 
ment. Where natural ventilation 
must be supplemented, your par- 
ticular conditions, namely, the size 
and shape of your kitchen, the 
location and number of windows, 
doors, etc., must determine the sys- 
tem which you should inated. 
















































Dr. Wiley Says 






The Pure Food Law 
(ea Fe RIL 


is 
Why? 


UTTER is an important product 
from the viewpoint of the Ameri- 
can housewife. I believe I am 
safe in saying that the inhabitants 

of the United States eat more butter per 
head than do the people of any other 
country. The butter item is a big factor 
in the housewife’s budget. Therefore I 
think she is only reasonable, first, in want- 
ing good butter made from wholesome 
cream derived from clean, sweet milk 
produced by healthy, clean cows; and 
second, in expecting to get butter when 
she buys an article under that name. 

I believe we agree that she should not 
get adulterated butter, rancid butter, 
watery butter, or curdy butter. And few 
people will deny her right to be protected 
from getting margarin when she buys 
butter. 

I have been struck for a long while at 
the gradual deterioration of our butter 
supply. When we consider that the 
technique of butter making has been vastly 
improved in the last twenty-five years, 
this statement may seem unwarranted. 
It is true that since butter has been made 
at the creameries instead of in the home 
it is far more uniform in character and 
has a better flavor than it did in the old 
days when each housewife made her own 
butter and sold any excess which she 
might produce. The improvement in the 
handling of butter, in 





American public has general access. Its 
fuel value—that is, for furnishing heat and 
energy to the body—is equal to that of 
any other fat. The American public does 
wisely: in eating large quantities of butter. 

My first knowledge of the average com- 
position of butter was obtained by a series 
of investigations made in the Bureau of 
Chemistry, of which I was Chief, in 1885. 
In those days there was still on the market 
a large quantity of what is known as 
“country butter.’”? Creamery butter had 
not yet assumed a predominant mercan- 
tile importance. In 24 butters purchased 
upon the open market in Washington, the 
average amount of butter fat found was 
85.24 percent. 

In a survey covering several years in 
Illinois, the average content of fat in 
butter was found to be above 85.5 per- 
cent in 1910 and 1011; above 83 percent 
in 1912 and 1913; not quite 83 per- 
cent in 1914 and almost exactly 82% 
percent in 1015. 

In Minnesota an examination of 114 
samples of butter representing every part 
of the state, in 1016, disclosed an average 
percent of butter fat of 81.37. 

These facts show a most unfortunate 
tendency toward depreciation in the value 
of an important food product. This 
downward tendency of our butter supply 
has now been legalized by the enactment, 





the machinery of churn- —— 
ing, in the cold storage | 
for keeping and trans- | 
porting, and in the sani- | 
tary methods of packing | 
and transportation have | 
all denoted commendable 
progress in this direction. 1 
But what I want to || 
present now—from the 
viewpoint of the house- | 
wife, if I can—is why IL 

is it that our butter is a 
getting wetter. 

The quantity of butter made in the 
United States is enormous. The most 
reliable statistics place the output of 
1921 at 1,054,938,000 pounds made in the 
creameries and 650,000,000 pounds made 
on the farms. These two items amount 
to nearly 20 pounds per person. There is 
no question of the fact that the annual 
output is becoming larger, but the data 
for 1922 are not yet available. There is 
a more general consumption of butter 
since the discovery of its superior value 
to most other fats for the growing child 
as well as the grown child. Its content 
of growth-factor vitamin is usually high, 
higher. than any other fat to which the 





to the colors. 


Congress has given butter manufacturers permission to extract 
$70,000,000 worth of butter fat from their product and put water tn its place 






sell the butter they make to the consumer 
by the pound. If the consumer could 
buy butter from the manufacturer as he 
buys it from the farmer, there would 
have ‘been no pressure put on the Congress 
to legalize watered butter. 

A manufacturer who is in competition 
with foreign-made goods may be a high 
tariff man without being a criminal. A 
producer of food may desire to introduce 
into his food as much of a cheap element 
as he can, without seriously deteriorating 
its character or keeping properties, and 
still not be in the same category as the 
bootlegger. But this practise, whether 
beneficial to the creamery or the dairy- 
man, is not an ethical principle and is not 
in harmony with the spirit which prompted 
the enactment of the Pure Food Law. 

I was in all the later years of the fight 
for pure food. And from the start, the 
advocates of the pure food legislation 
always kept in view the rights of the con- 
sumer. The consumer embraces the entire 
citizenship of the country. The _pro- 
ducer, the manufacturer, and the trans- 
porter and the dealer, big and little, 
represent smaller classes. But everybody 
is a consumer. 

This short, sharp fight to degrade our 
butter supply is but another step of the 
many that have already been taken to 
undo that salutary legislation. I see 

marshaled here the same 


vested interests that 





| “[ CALL all who believe in protecting 
| the public in its food supply again 
I am too old to lead, 
but I can still cry aloud.”—Dr. Wiley 


fought the enactment of 
the food law. This battle, 
however, was fought 
under the leadership of 
the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau 
of Chemistry. The sol- 
diers were the same, but 
the commanders were 
somewhat different. The 
munitions were the same. 
+ As I read over the hear- 











in the last days of the 67th Congress. of 
the so-called “Butter Bill.” The agi- 
tation for legalized watering of butter 
started in the creameries of the country. 
When it is remembered that butter costs 
from soc to 75c a pound, it is easily seen 
why the manufacturers would be glad to 
introduce as much water as possible into 
their product. 

If the sale of a watered butter were of any 
advantage to the farmer who produces 
the cream, it would not be difficult to 
enlist the dairymen in a proposition of 
this kind. But such is not the case. The 


creameries pay the dairyman only for the 
They 


butter fat in his milk and cream. 


ings, however, I think I 
detect a poison gas not yet discovered in 
the pure food fight. It pained me to see 
my old associates deserting the flag which 
I helped carry for twenty-five years. That 
flag carried just one slogan—‘‘When in 
doubt, decide in favor of the Public.” 
Here the flag of the Department carried 
the motto, “Give everything to the manu- 
facturer.” This complete surrender to 
the interests is gracefully acknowledged 
by Mr. Hougen, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, in his report 
of the Bill. He says: 

“This follows the custom of the trade, 
meets with the (Continued on page 186) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 92) 
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In the merry month of June 
lls upon our honeymoon 
Then home to Campbell’s every day 
_. To cheer us at our work or play! 




































+ ale CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY oft 
CA U.S.A. ; 
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A happy beginning! 


You know how important that is for any 
meal. Begin it with a hot, fragrant plate of 
Campbell's Tomato Soup to delight the appetite 
with delicious flavor. Here is a soup that 
pleases everybody who relishes the tonic 
richness of pure tomato. There's health and 
vigor in every spoonful! 

Campbell's Tomato Soup is the smooth puree 
of finest tomatoes, sun-ripened on the vines, 
plucked at their prime and made into soup the 
very same day. The plump, meaty parts of 
the tomato and the juices are strained free of 
all skin, seeds and core fibre. Golden butter is 
blended in. The best-liked soup in the world! 


21 kinds 


















12 cents a can 
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‘*What shall 
I have for 
dinner ?’’ 


N deciding this daily question, don't 
overlook an old-time favorite which 

has come into new prominence because of 
the remarkable truths recently made pub- 
lic about it. It now occupies a place of 
honor on family dinner tables all over 
America—sauerkraut. 
For centuries sauerkraut has been a favor- 
ite food with millions. And those peoples 
with whom it has been an important article 
of diet have always been noted for their 
robust health and longevity. 
Science now has found the reason. Sauer- 
kraut is rich in lactic ferments—the same 
to which Metchnikoff attached so much 
importance in his famous work on “The 
Prolongation of Life.” 
These lactic ferments are natural cleansers 
and disinfectants. They counteract the 
effects of the disease-producing germs 
which so often cause serious ailments. They 
are natural conditioners and regulators. 
Serve sauerkraut frequently and note what 
a welcome it receives from all the family 
The children especially will enjoy it and it 
is good for them. 
You will find many new and tested reci- 

s in the booklet, “Sauerkraut as a 

Jealth Food,” which tells the story of the 
remarkable facts recently discovered. Mail 
the coupon now for your copy. 


romeo may be purchased at grocery 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for 
This 

; yaut 
Interesting Sauer 
Booklet— 


“Foo 
FREE \" 


ee | 
§ The National Kraut Packers Association G-3 § 
§ Clyde, Ohio a 
§ Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘‘Sauer- & 
kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. & 
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s | month by month, just as you need them. 


DRESSING GENEVIEVE” ‘PAINTED BY MARIE DANFORTH PAGR 
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Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


OR YEARS Goop Hovsekeepinc has 
felt the need of prospective mothers for 
wise counsel which they could trust 

implicitly. And at last the service is ready, 
a service by a skilled physician, who is more 
than a skilled physician—a skilled mother, 
Dr. Josephine Hemenway Kenyon. 

These articles discuss every branch of prepa- 
ration for the baby. They tell you the simple, 
healthful foods that build a perfect child. 
They take up the little, annoying troubles 
that may come to you, and give you counsel. 
They talk of cunning cribs, and fittings for the 
nursery, and they even include three patterns 
from which you can design any number of 

{cunning little dresses and petticoats and 
| wrappers. 

This material has been carefully arranged in 
a series of eight pamphlets, of the most con- 
| venient size. Each pamphlet covers a month, 
and tells you just what should be done in that 
month. These pamphlets will be sent you 

If— 

| for instance—you have completed the first four 

| months of your pregnancy, we will send the 
first four.pamphlets all at once, and then the 
rest at regular intervals. 

This series does not in any way attempt to 


fill the place of a physician. In fact, the first 
advice you will find in them is to go to a 
physician at once and continue your visits 
regularly up to the time of actual child- 
birth. 

Send us fifty cents in stamps, your name and 
address, and the date when you expect your 
baby. Each month you will receive a letter 
from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a plain envelope 
so that no one will know the contents. 

This service for prospective mothers is now 
to be followed by another, equally important, 
a service that will cover the most important 
details of the care of the baby during the first 
year. Dr. Kenyon’s new series of letters will 
put an end to much of the uncertainty and 
anxiety of young mothers, for when you have 
read her letters, you will learn that in almost 
every case the right way is the easiest way in 
the end. 

This second series of letters, eight in all, will 
be sent complete, on receipt of your name and 
address and fifty cents in stamps. They will 
be printed and bound like the first series. Ask 
for “The Baby’s First Year.” 

Address all requests for both series to the 
Health and Happiness Club, Goop House- 
KEEPING, 119 West goth St., New York City. 
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~’ Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


Akron—I1 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N Pearl St 
Allentown—907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’'s, 1302 Eleventh Ave 
Asheville—Pollock's 

Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 

Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—-Parlor City Shoe Co 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St 

Buffalo—639 Main St 

Burlington, V¢.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co 
Charleston, S. C.—J F Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W Va.—John Lee Shoe Co 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 
Chicago—}30E- Randolph St. (Room 502) 
2 8 1059 Leland (near Broadway) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co 
Denver—224 Foster Bidg 

Des Moines—W _ L, White Shoe Co 
Detroit—41L E. Adams Ave 
Elizabeth—GiglI's, 1053 Elizabeth Ave 
Elmira—C. W O'Shea 

Erie~-Weschler Co. 910 State St 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Fall River--D. F Sullivan 
Fargo—tHall-Allen Shoe Co. 

Fort Wayne— Mathias App’s Sons 

Fort Worth—Washer Bros 

Grand Rapids —Herpolsheimer Co 
Greenville— Pollock's 
lfagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
HNarrisburg-—26 No. 3rd St —(Second floor? 
Hartford —86 Pratt St. 

Houston - 306 Queen Theatre Bidg 
lluntington, W Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L S. Ayres & Co 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville-—-Goldén's Bootery 

Jersey City—-Bennett's, 411 Central Ave 
Kansas City, Mo.--300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston E.T Stelle & Son 
Knoxville-—Spence Shoe Co 

Lancaster Pa. —Boyd's, 5 E. King St 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. 11 Woodman 
Lexington, Ky —-Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln. Mayer Bros. Co 

Long Beach--Farmers’ Bank, 3rd & Pine 
Los Angeles—-505 New Pantages Bidg 
Louisville--- Boston Shoe Co 

Lowell —The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg--Isbell-Bowman Co 
Madison--Family Shoe Store 

Mansfield— Brownell Shoe Co 
Memphis-- 28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee - Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis - 25 Eighth St. South 

Mt Vernon, N. Y.--A. J Rice & Co 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark —897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 

New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh--G. A. C. Van Beuren 

New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St 
New Ilaven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans--109 Baronne St. (Room 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St 
New Rochelle—Ware's 

New York-—14 W. 40th St. (opp.. Public Library 
Norfolk - Ames & Brownley 

Oakland- 205 Henshaw Bidg. 

Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha--1708 Howard St. 

Pasadena— 378 E. Colorado St. 

Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 

Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co 

Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 

Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co 
Rochester—148 East Ave 

Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. 0.) 

St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co, 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros Co 

San Diego—The Marston Co 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 

Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 

Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co 

Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 

Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Mass.— Forbes & Wallace 

Stamford --L. Spelke & Son 

Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 

Tacoma—- 255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bidg.: 

Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co 

Topeka—The Pelletier Store 

Trenton--H. M. Voorhees & Bro 

Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 

Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 

Utica—Room 104 Foster Bidg. (2nd floor 

Washington—1319 F. Street 

Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co 

Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 

Wichita—Rorabaugh's 

Williamsport--John B. Irvin 

Wilmington, N. C.—Wilmington Shoe Co 

Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co 

Yonkers—22 Main St. 

Youngstown—B. McManus Co 


Agencies in 290 other cities 

























RESH, upland breezes; 

a dip in the surf; cool, 
summery costumes; light, 
comfortable Cantilever 
Shoes—these are some of 
the things that make warm 
weather pleasant. 

When Summer days test 
the feet you will find welcome 
relief in Cantilevers. In them 
your feet enjoy freedom and 
agreeable support. Whereas, 
shoes with stiff soles, rigid 
shanks, high heels and tight 
toes distract your mind and 
make recreation difficult. 

When your foot is hindered 
in its proper functions, and be- 
comes swollen from restricted 
circulation, the sensation of dis- 
comfort is Nature’s expression 
of disapproval. But comfort and 
ease are all that you feel in the 
Cantilever Shoe. Largely because 
the flexible shank fits the flexible 
arch of your foot, supporting it 
with friendly aid but leaving it 
at liberty to exercise and grow 
strong. 

Ample toe room, a natural 
sole line, and a low, medium, or 


Endorsed byWomen’sColleges, Women’s 
Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Phy- 
sicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Phys- 
ical Education, Editors, Stage Celebri- 
ties and prominent women everywhere, 


(antilever 
Shoe 























































Cuban heel contribute to 
your comfort in the Canti- 
lever Shoe. The materials 
are lightweight and soft. 
The lines are in keeping 
with this season’s style 
trend and present an at- 
“tractive appearance. 
Women everywhere are enjoy- 
ing the freedom and comfort of 
Cantilever Shoes. Thousands 
have learned that the secret of 
arriving fresh and attractive at 
the end of a journey—is to wear 
Cantilevers when traveling. 
And to supply the widening cir- 
cle of Cantilever friends there is 
a store in nearly every city in the 
country. 

Except in New York and 
Chicago, there is only one store 
to each city. 

It you do not find the name of a 
Cantilever store near you in the par- 
tial list at the left, write the manu- 
facturers, Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carl- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. When 
they send you the name and ad- 
dress of a store near you which 
sells Cantilever Shoes they will also 
enclose their new booklet which 
tells about feet and shoes in an in- 
teresting way. 
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Good Food? Yes 


Good exercise? NO 


EETH were meant to work 
hard; gums are healthiest when 
massaged in masticating rough 
food. And this soft modern food of 
ours gives little work to your teeth 
andeven less exerciseto your gums. 


Does your tooth-brush 
“show pink”? 


Because the gums get solittle stim- 
ulation, they are, in late years, 
growing soft and flabby, and tooth 
troubles, due to weak gums—and 
most of them are—show a decided 
and alarming increase. 


The dental profession is awake 
to the situation—nearly 3,000 have 
written to tell us how they combat 
soft and tender gums by the use 
of Ipana Tooth Paste. 


In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the pres- 
ence of Ziratol, has a decided tendency to 
strengthen soft gums and keep them firm 
and healthy. 

Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for 
your gums as well as your teeth. Its clean- 
ing poweris remarkable and its taste is un- 
forgetably good. Send for asample today. 


‘IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


In generous tubes, 
at all drug and 
department 
stores—50c. 


Bristol- 
Myers 
Co. 


47 RectorSt. 
New York, 
N.Y. 


Kindly send me 

a triai tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 


a ae be 
pe oe eee 
State 
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DISCOVERIES 


2s FT 


Chil dren 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


AVE you discovered anything which would benefit other 
readers? If so, will you not give us the pleasure and oppor- 


tunity of passing it on? 


All the suggestions we can use we will 


purchase at one dollar each. A stamped, addressed envelope secures 


the return of unavailable discoveries. 


Address GOOD HOUSE- 


KEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


Tempting a Sick Child to Eat—When my 
| little girl was ill and it was necessary to isolate 
her from other children, she very quickly 
missed their companionship and lost interest 
in her meals. Trays that were sent to her, 
simply covered with a napkin and containing 
only food and necessary china, seemed to 
make no appeal to her appetite. To tempt 
| her to eat, I used paper napkins with designs 
| suitablefor a child. I then bought four differ- 
| ent kinds of lace paper doilies, some gay 
| little paper baskets, a little yellow chicken 
| dressed in a red paper coat and hat, a tiny 
| bisque doll with long hair, a chocolate pipe, 
| picture books, and a box of child’s note paper. 
| No article cost more than ten cents. Then 
every tray that was sent to my little girl 
carried on it one of these articles, which came 
to her as a surprise. She finally reached the 
stage where she eagerly anticipated her next 
| meal, and seldom was any food returned to 

the kitchen untouched. Mrs. M. M., Mich. 


| 





Protect the Toes of Baby’s Shoes—When 
my young son, who is at the creeping stage, 
wears out the toes of his shoes, I feel that I 

| can not discard them while the uppers are still 
| in good condition. By fitting a strip of inch- 
| wide adhesive plaster across the toes of the 
| shoes, I am able to save the toes from wearing. 
| When he wore black shoes, I applied a coat of 
| blacking to the adhesive tape, and it was not 
so conspicuous as a patch. Mrs. M.C.G.,N.Y. 


A Gargling Party—Many times, when it 
| is necessary for a child to gargle his throat, he 
does not seem to know how to go about doing 
it. Therefore, I occasionally give my children 
a gargling party. Each child takes a swallow 
of water, and then they compete with each 
| other as to which one can gargle the longest, 
and can sing the best tune with the water in 
| the throat. This bit of fun has helped when 
it has been necessary for the child really to 
| gargle. Mrs. C. E. J., Conn. 


To Prevent Children from Losing Hand- 
| kerchiefs—My little laddie would start off 
| to school each morning with a nice, clean hand- 
kerchief in his pocket, but rarely was that 
| handkerchief brought home again. I was in 
despair over the number of handkerchiefs that 
| were being lost, and realized that I must make 
them of more than passing interest to him. 
| Therefore, I made him a little set of five 
| handkerchiefs, marking each one with the 
| name of a school-day, Monday, Tuesday, etc., 
| and each handkerchief contained some tiny 
| figures representing himself and his friends at 
| school and at play. These figures I made in 
| skeleton form, using indelible ink. Iam happy 
| to say that very few handkerchiefs are now 
| being lost. Mrs. W. A D., Ta. 





A Bed Table for a Sick Child—TI had lent 
my invalid’s bedside table, so that when my 
small boy was ill in bed, I found that there 
wasn’t anything upon which he could play 
games. It occurred to me that I could utilize 
my square card table, which I did in the 
following manner: I opened two of the legs, 
| placing them on the floor, then put the table 

with the other two legs unopened over the bed, 





resting it on a firm pillow so that there would 

be no weight on the little boy’s body. This 

table proved to be an excellent makeshift. 
eet... N. 


Suggestions for Boys’ Party—To mothers 
of-noisy, active, eight-year-old boys, the giving 
of an indoor birthday party seems quite an 
undertaking. My boys and their friends 
always enjoyed a peanut hunt, but as the 
peanuts were eaten as soon as they were found, 
I had a number of shells to dispose of. This 
year, after the nuts were discovered and the 
prizes given, I had the boys sit at a long table 
and tested their skill with toothpicks, bits of 
colored paper, and the nuts. They soon turned 
out some very unusual objects. One boy made 
a parrot that closely resembled the original. 
Prizes were given for the best likenesses, and 
of course the nuts were saved and taken home. 
There was a lively balloon toss between sides 
just before supper. The place-cards were 
large peppermints with each boy’s name 
written on in chocolate. Souvenirs in the 
form of lollypops dressed as scarecrows, and 
little gum-drop animals were given to each 
boy. The eggs in the salad served were cut 
lengthwise in the shape of small boats. These 
were placed on a thin slice of bread and laid 
on the salad dressing. F.W.W., Ma 


Cookies for Little Sick Folk—For children 
who are sick and have to be coaxed to eat, I 
have found it advisable to cut the toast with 
a cooky cutter in the form of birds or animals. 
When the toast is nice and brown and buttered, 
and served on a pretty plate, accompanied by 
a glass of orange juice, it has never failed to 
appeal to the appetite. M. L. M., 0. 


Individual Towels and Wash-Cloths for 
Children—I found myself confronted with 
the problem of keeping the bathroom neat 
without spending too much of my valuable 
time in performing that duty. It seemed an 
utterly hopeless task, with three little ones 
to throw towels down and only one pair of 
hands to pick them up. I decided to supply 
each child with four towels and two cloths, 
and gave each one a certain color. The chil- 
dren liked the idea of having these as their very 
own, and from that time they took particular 
pride in placing their towels and cloths on the 
individual racks with which they had also been 
provided. The appearance of the bathroom 
was greatly improved as to neatness, and the 
towels did not become so badly soiled as 
formerly. Another big advantage in this plan 
was that each child knew his own towel and 
cloth by the color, and it was not necessary 
for them to learn to read a name that might 
have been put on towels of the same coloring, 
and used for a distinguishing mark. 

Mrs. L. D. W., W. Va. 


Attractive Tray for a Child—An _attrac- 
tive and practical gift for a little tot is a plain, 
tin tray which may be purchased for ten cents. 
Decorate it by giving it a coat of enamel, and 
paste in the center a pretty picture cut from 
a cover of a magazine. Then give the entire 
tray, including the picture, a coat of shellac. 
Children never tire of a tray decorated in this 
fashion. a ook me ab 
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You can tell Fels-Naptha 
by its clean naptha odor 


Campers are enthusiastic Fels-Naptha 

users. Even with cold water it cuts 

grease from pans, it makes clothes 

thoroughly clean, and removes grit 
and grime from hands. 





Buy Fels-Naptha in the convenient ten-bar 
carton. The original and genuine naptha 
soap, in the red-and-green wrapper. 



























There is deeper cleanliness to clothes than you can 
see. A kind that goes below the surface, where dirt is 
routed from every thread. 

Soap alone will not produce it. But you get it from 
real naptha, that amazing dirt-loosener, combined with 
good soap in the Fels-Naptha way. 

Clothes sop up perspiration, and dirt sticks. Then 
they need the deep-down cleanliness of Fels-Naptha. 
The real naptha goes through every tiny thread, and 
silently, gently makes the dirt let go. The sudsy water 
flushes it away completely. A good rinse, and clothes 
are safely washed—sweet, and hygienically clean. 

Fels-Naptha sends its Cleanliness also into the 
kitchen, the bathroom, and to every part of the house 
where there is dirt to be washed away and things to be 
made sanitary. 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than 
soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend 
of splendid soap and real naptha that gives you the 
benefit of both these two great cleaners at one time, 
and in one economical golden bar. 

Get Fels-Naptha, and know the deeper 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. 


PROVE the cleanliness of clothes washed with Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in 
stamps for a sample kar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ° 


In using advertisements see page 6 





1923, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 














Like Designs of 
Tiny Beads 


HIS beautiful new voile 

is an inspiration to the 
woman with an appreciation 
of the beautiful. Its dainty 
designs look and feel like tiny 
beads. They are appliqued 
on the fabric giving it a rich- 
ness and beauty far beyond 
that of the ordinary printed 
voile, yet it will wash and 
wear just as well. It is serv- 
iceable, durable — always 
crisp and dainty. It is ideal 
for the summer frock—for 
the mother of the college girl 
or the girl who still mothers 
her dolls—for there is youth 
in every dainty pattern and 
brilliant color. In the piece 
at good stores everywhere 
and in made up garments. 


Write for style booklet 


Max Schwarz 
Textile Corporation 


122-124 Fifth Ave 
New York 
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DR 


wile eS 


Suwestion- Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health 


will be answered 


by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 


Prescriptional 
Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 


Sanitation, and Health, 


Better Not do It 


What will be the re- 
sult of eating raw pork 
that possibly may be 
infected with trichina? 


Anonymous, Ohio 


pamphlets: 


I do not believe that 
the eating of raw fresh 
pork is at all common 
in the United States. in 
Some of our foreign-born 
or foreign-descended citi- 
zens may still practice 
the eating of raw cured 
meats, especially hams. 
This practice is, or was, 
quite general in Ger- 
many, in pre-war days. 
The Trichina spiralis is a parasite which 
infests the muscular fibers of the meat. 
Their introduction into the human system 
causes nausea, vertigo, diarrhea, prostration, 
and stiffness and painful swelling of the mus- 
cles. From 20 percent to 50 percent of those 
who become infected with trichina die. As 
the parasite might become quite prevalent, it 
is safe to regard all raw, cured, muscular pork 
as a source of infection. The temperature of 
good cooking effectively kills the parasite. 
In order to be perfectly certain, however, that 
that temperature is reached, ham should be 
thoroughly boiled for several hours, even if 
subsequently it is to be fried. 


for Longer Life. 
exact physical 


Some One Has Deceived You 

There seems to be a controversy concerning 
the presence of calories and vitamins in olive 
oil and in other vegetable oils. My_ under- 
standing is that there is a difference in olive 
oil and other vegetable oils in this respect. 
Olive oil is extracted from the fruit, whereas 
other vegetable oils are extracted from the 
seed, previously boiling the grain and thereby 
killing the vitamin in the process. 

W.W.B.N.Y. 

~ Seed oils are not boiled before the extraction, 
but I believe it is quite common to heat them 
up to a considerable degree of temperature. 
As the seed oils, as a rule, have no vitamins 
at all, this heating process may injure the 
vitamins that remain in the oil cake. Olive 
oil does not carry any vitamins from the fruit 
to the purified oil. All vegetable oils, there- 
fore, may be regarded as lacking vitamins. 
The animal oils, on the contrary, especially 
those in the egg and in the vital organs of the 
animal, contain a considerable quantity of 
vitamins, but other animal fats are almost 
valueless in this respect. On the contrary, all 
oils, animal and. vegetable, furnish practically 
the same amount of heat on combustion. For 
this purpose, therefore, to furnish calories, all 
oils, both animal and vegetable, are about alike. 


Probably Too Late 


I have a niece ten years old whose teeth are 
decaying so fast that a dentist told her it 
would not be long until she would have to 
have false teeth. Her health is good, and her 
parents are normal. She has eaten a great 
deal of candy all her life, especially when she 
was quite young. Is there anything that will 
stop this decay? Any special diet she should 


have? Mrs. G. D. D., Okla. 

I fear it is too late to save the child’s teeth 
by any kind of diet. Parents who do not 
know that sugar and candies are unsuitable 
foods for children ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves. There is nothing in sugar that builds 
teeth or any other tissue, except perhaps fat. 


Woodward Building, Washington, 


ee WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
for children, ‘‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,”’ and ‘‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’’; 
“Constipation,” ‘“‘Reducing and In- 
creasing the Weight,” and “Diet in 
Pregnancy and Lactation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
stamps each and a 
addressed envelop. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped try 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


D.C. 


Milk furnishes abun- 
dance of lime for tooth 
building, and whole- 
ground, unbolted cereals 
have an abundance of 
phosphoric acid for the 
same purpose. At ten 
there are still a few 
teeth to erupt, and these 
may be saved. It is 
too late, however, to 
to save the others. 
Nevertheless, it is wise 
even now to give the 
child a wholesome diet 
of milk, whole-ground, 
unbolted cereals, fruits, 
and vegetables. 


I Shouldn’t Want my Child to Take the 
Chance 

Please tell me if whooping-cough germs can 
be carried in the clothes or hair. 

Mrs. L. A. J., Ky. 

I think the chances of carrying whooping- 
cough germs in the clothing and hair are 
somewhat remote unless the clothing and hair 
are attached to some one afflicted with the dis- 
ease. My attitude toward contagious diseasesis 
to think everything carries them. I do not 
think we should wait until some expert demon- 
strates tous that any particular method of trans- 


for adults, 


These 


stamped, 


_ lation is harmless. 


Do Not be Discouraged 

I have reduced my weight about ten pounds 
by eating foods that are not fattening. Have 
been using the bending and leg _ exercises 
recommended for reducing girth of abdomen. 
Have kept this up for four months and have 
not reduced even an inch. Do you think there 
is any use to continue? Do you know of any 
thing that would take the fat off the abdomen? 

A. F.S., Seattle 

I do not know anything better than exerci-e 
and scant food to reduce excessive weight. 
There is no method that I know of to reduce 
localized fat except by massage, exercise, and 
low living. I should place the greatest 
reliance on keeping hungry, but not give up 
the bending and massaging exercises. If you 
take off a few more pounds, probably some of 
the loss will come from the abdominal region. 


Treat the Boy Right 

My little boy, just past six years old, has 
begun to stammer. He has been doing this 
for about a year. Can you tell me anything 
to do to help him in this matter? 

Mrs. H. A. A., lil. 

I do not believe there is any medicine or 
surgical operation known which does any good 
in stammering; nevertheless I think you 
should consult your physician regarding the 
inatter. I believe that a stammering child 
should be treated with great consideration. 
He should never be scolded, upbraided, « 
threatened. He should not be allowed to 
play with other children who make fun of him. 
Say to your boy: 

“Just be calm and consider well what you 
have to say, and then speak slowly, having 
formed a mental picture of each word before 
trying to say it. If you find you are beginning 
to stammer, stop and make a new start. 
Think you are going to be able to say the 
words plainly, and then do not be discouraged 
if you fail. Keep on, and eventually ag 
will improve, and possibly entirely recover.” 
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The method they have learned 
to depend on 


Two unbroken lines of cars wind along the pop- 
ular motor roads. Everyone is motoring—week- 
ending at the beach, or the country club, or just 
driving for the pleasure of it. Fine dust settles in 
their skin and the wind brings a dry tightness. 


Yet many women’s complexions are younger 
and lovelier than ever before! 


The severe exposure of motoring has taught 
them how important it is to find the right way to 
care for their skin, keep it beautiful and supple in 
spite of all exposure. 


Today millions of women have found a method 
so wonderful in results that in all the world it is 
used more than any other—Pond’s Two Creams. 
They leave your skin softer, more sur ple than you 
could have dreamed. They give just that finishing 
touch of loveliness you have always wante 


A fine light cleansing that never ees your 
face heavy with cream—gives the beautiful supple-- 
ness you want and then wipes entirely off! This 
is why millions of women prefer to cleanse with 


Pond’s Cold Cream. 


A marvelous freshening, an adding of youth— 
and unfailing protection. No wonder that the 
women of the United States alone use several 
millions of jars and tubes of Pond’s Vanishing 


Cream every year! 


TRY THIS FAMOUS METHOD 
See the wonderful improvement in your skin 


Do this tonight. With the finger tips apply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. 
The very fine oil in it is able to penetrate every pore of your skin. 
Let it stay a minute—now wipe it off with a soft cloth. The black 
on the cloth will show you how carefully this cream cleanses. Your 
skin looks fresh and is beautifully supple. 


Then, in the morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream lightly 
over your whole face. If you wish, rouge—powder. How smooth and 
velvety your face feels! How new and charming the reflection in 
your mirror! The appearance of your skin for the whole day will 
prove to you how wonderful for your skin these two creams are. 


Always after a motor or railroad trip, cleanse with 
Pond’s Cold Cream and finish with the Vanishing Cream 
and powder. To see how these two creams will improve 
your skin use this method regularly. Begin now by 
buying both creams in jars or tubes in any drug or 
department store. The Pond’s Extract Co. 


removes coarsening dirt—restores suppleness 
defies exposure—holds the powder 








Photo by Victor Georg 

Florence Nash says she likes Pond’s Cold Cream because it leaves her face 
feeling so refreshed—not heavy and oily. And that Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
really keeps her skin wonderfully smooth and fresh. 


Exposure starts these troubles or 


makes them worse 
Sunburn, Windburn, Chapping 


The daily repetition of weather damage does more to age your skin than 
any other single factor. But the process is so gradual that except on 
specially severe occasions you do not notice it until your skin has 
deGnitely coarsened. Do not let this happen. For the insidious every- 
day exposure use the same method that saves your skin from the exces- 
sive damage of a long motor ride or a day on the beach. Keep your skin 
properly oiled by a nightly cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. Then 
always in the morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It forms a 
delicate but sure protection. This method will keep your skin smooth 
and young years longer than would otherwise be possible. 


Premature Wrinkles, Scaling, Peeling 
These are especially the troubles of a dry skin. To avoid them you must 
protect yourself from all exposure and keep your skin soft day and 
night. Cleanse with plenty of Pond’ s Cold Cream nightly and leave 
some on over night. This will give your skin the oil it needs so badly 
and keep it from scaling and peeling. Then it will not develop little lines 
that grow into wrinkles. 

But do not let the exposure of the day undo the results of this nightly 
oiling. Every morning smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream liberally, 
prevent your skin from drying out again. Always carry a tube with you 
on motor trips to counteract their drying, ageing influence. 


That Distressing Shine 
Sometimes shine is due to a dry, tight skin, and motoring or even the 
slightest daily exposure aggravates the condition. You must apply an 
extra amount of Pond’s Cold Cream at night after the cleansing and 
let it stay on. See how gladly your skin will absorb the fine light oil of 
this cream, how it will soften and relax and the shine disappear. 
Putonthe Vanishing Cream in the morning to keep this suppleness F i 
through the day and be sure to carry it with you and use it 
frequently on any occasion of unusual exposure. 4 


Accumulation of dirt and fat in the pores 7 
Sometimes the oil in your skin accumulates in the glands - 
and attracts dirt and bacteria—dust that blows into 
your face when motoring, or the daily soot of city 
streets. Your complexion is dulled, disfigured. Pd 135 P Hudson 
You need specially careful cleansings. Pond’s it St., New York 
Cold Cream is so light it penetrates the glands ° : 

: : - Ten cents (10c) is 
and takes out excess oil and dirt together. enclosed for your epe- 
Do this every night and always after any cial Ssodcsateasaied 
motor or railroad trip, and you will vf of the two creams every 
avoid a dull, muddy skin. normal skin needs—enough 

of each cream for two weeks’ 
ordinary toilet uses. 
GENEROUS TUBES— 
MAIL COUPON 
WITH 10c TODAY 


In using advertisements see page 6 


The Pond’s 
Extract Co., 


What ten million motor cars have taught 
women about their skin 
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‘‘My nice, new 


ACROBATS!” 


ERE are shoes built 

especially for chil- 

dren. The youngsters 
can run and jump and 
play in Acrobats with all 
the joyful freedom of 
youth, yet without a sign 
of discomfort. 


Acrobats keep growing feet as 
Nature made them. They are 
made on Nature lasts, and the 
all-leather, oak-tanned sole is as 
flexible as a dancing slipper. 


How They Wear! 


But the surprising feature of 
these staunch little shoes is how 
they wear! Children actually 
outgrow them before they out- 
wear them. They retain their 
shape perfectly even when re- 
soled, because of Acrobat 
patented ‘‘Double Welt’’ con- 
struction, by which uppers and 
soles are so interlocked with 
triple-stitching as to make them 
rip-proof and practically water- 
tight. No tacks, nails or staples 
are used in Acrobats. 


Made in a wide variety of styles 
and leathers for babies, boys, 
girls and young women. Look 
for the name ACROBAT stamp- 
ed on the soles. Progressive 
shoe stores sell them. Write for 
illustrated folder showing ad- 
vantages of Acrobat ‘‘ Double 
Welt ’’ shoes, and where you can 
buy them most conveniently. 


Shaft-Pierce Shoe Co. 


502-3rd Street, Faribault, Minn. 


Specialists in Children’s Good 
Shoes Since 1892. 
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CLUB SUG 


GESTIONS 


FOR SUMMER 


Literary, Musical, and Artistic Luncheons or 


in Summer Hotels 


Teas at Home or 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


ON 


RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN STAMPS, 
SENT FOR INVITATIONS, DECORATIONS, FAVORS, AND 


INSTRUCTIONS WILL BE 
MISCEL- 


LANEOUS MENU SUGGESTIONS, BRINGING IN ENTERTAINING 


FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT LITERARY, MUSICAL, 
ADDRESS ELAINE, ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR, 


TIC SUBJECTS. 


AND ARTIS- 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRIDE’S SHOWER 


Bride’s Showers and Announcement Parties 
hold a prominent place in entertaining all the 
month of June. The Wedding-Cake Shower 
which Elaine planned for this season’s brides is 
proving to be the most successful she has ever 
arranged. It can also be adapted to a party, 
luncheon, or tea to announce an engagement. 
The success of the Wedding-Cake Shower is 
due to its simplicity, with the touch of origi- 
nality that lifts such an event above the com- 
monplace. The instructions include directions 
for making the Wedding-Cake Shower table 
decoration, place-cards, favors, and also vari- 
ous suggestions for original articles to give as a 
shower. 

On receipt of ro cents in stamps, the Shower 
and Announcement instructions will be sent. 
Address Elaine, Goop HovusEKEEPING, N.Y.C. 


SEASONABLE HINTS 


Bridge Parties are the order of at least one 
summer afternoon a week in the lives of many 
women, whether they are members of a Bridge 
Club or are just casual players. The Bridge 
Party which Elaine has planned for this sun- 
mer’s entertaining gives full and correct in- 
structions for a formal Bridge Party, and also 
suggestions for delightfully original plans for 
the more intimate afternoon of Bridge at which 
either luncheon or tea is served. 

On receipt of 10 cents in stamps, complete 
instructions for any one of the following season- 
able parties will be sent: Bridge Party; Chil- 
dren’s Song of The Nations Party or Enter- 
tainment for School or Church; “The Irish 
Potato Has Eyes” Party; or the “Have-a- 
Heart’’ Party. Address Elaine, Entertainment 
Editor, 119 West goth St., New York City. 





PERMANENT ENAMEL 
BAKED ON STE. 


Eight years ago, when Dodge Brothers originated the 
all-steel motor car body, they took advantage of the 
absence of wood in the framework to bake an enamel 
finish on the surface of the steel. 


In a vast series of electric ovens, especially designed and 
built by Dodge Brothers’ engineers for this process, 
three distinct coats of black enamel are successively 
baked on the steel at an intensely high temperature. 


The result is a finish so hardy and durable that it seldom 
requires more than a good cleaning and polishing to 
restore the original brightness. 


Even in sections of the Southwest where alkali in the 
soil is especially destructive to body finishes, Dodge 
Brothers enamel retains its beautiful lustre after 
years of wear. 


Douce BROTHERS 


The price of the Touring Car is $880 f. 0. b. Detroit 
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is to porcelain enamel 
wherever it may be used 


m Kitchen tera _—— 
abinets, Refrig- 
== erators, Gas and 
| " | Electric Ranges 
U }) ) anf many other 
U articles of do- 
mestic and indus- 
trial use are made more 
acceptable and useful where 
porcelain enamel is liberally 
used. 





















Your assurance of highest 4 
| quality attainable 
/ and your protec- 
} 






tion against your 
| own inability to 
| test and deter- 
| mine that qual- 
ity for yourself 
lies in the guarantee the 
CRYSTEEL label gives you 
that it represents the most 
satisfactory product it is pos- 
sible to make. 


Insist on the CRYSTEEL 
label. You will find it on 

; high quality arti- 
cles in high qual- 
ity stores. 
























SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 


entitled “Crysteel, ~~ 
How and Where.” ] 


This little book 
is not only in- 
| structivebuthigh- 
1 ly entertaining, 
| for there’s ro- 
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mance and history in the 
story of CRYSTEEL. 
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of BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. Co 
847 West Jackson Biud. 
CHICAGO 


You may send me the booklet “Crysteel, 
How and Where.” 
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Indigestion—TIts Causes and Relief 


O EAT or not to eat, and if you eat, what 
to eat, is the problem that confronts 
many dyspeptics. 
| Since we must eat to live—not live to eat— 
|it is well to gain a clear conception of what 
the body really needs in the way of food to 
maintain bodily health and strength at their 
best and most efficient status. 

The digestive system. plays as important a 
part in longevity as do the respiratory and 
circulatory systems, and the first step in re- 
lieving the cause of indigestion is to strengthen 
and build up the nervous system, especially 
to strengthen the nerves controlling the 
stomach and intestines so that they may do 
| their work naturally and so that the food which 
|enters the stomach may be properly assimi- 
| lated: for it is not the amount eaten, but the 
amount assimilated, that counts. The next 
| step is to enrich the blood, and through proper 
exercises stimulate the circulation sufiiciently 
to give natural nutrition to the entire body. 

In a general way, indigestion may be 
divided into two classes—that affecting the 
stomach, and intestinal indigestion. 


Causes of Indigestion 

Where the difficulty is mainly in the stomach, 
| the cause may usually be traced to the habit of 
| overeating, improper selection of food, im- 
perfect mastication, mental depression from 

| worry, or eating when over-tired. 
| Intestinal indigestion differs from that of the 
| stomach by the large accumulation of gas which 
| forms in the intestinal tract after taking food. 
| This may also be the result of the above 
habits, especially the habit of bolting the food. 
| Insufficient mastication does not permit the 
| saliva’s mixing with the food before it enters 
| the stomach, then there is a decomposition of 
| the partly digested food not acted upon by the 
digestive juices, and gas accumulates as a 
result of this decomposition. These gases, 
when absorbed, exert a more or less depressing 

effect upon the. nervous system. 

The state of mind also hasmuch to do in keep- 
ing the digestive system regulated, for cheerful 
thoughts tend to put the entire organism in a 
natural, normal state, while unhappy, pessi- 
mistic thoughts create a tense, unnatural con- 
dition. If you must have dyspepsia, keep 
it out of the mind and do not let it get “north 
of the neck,” for as a man thinketh so is he, 
and if you ¢hink indigestion, you will surely 
manifest it in some of its various phases. 

Many digestive or intestinal difficulties may 
be traced to a failure of the system to eliminate 
its waste. To insure perfect digestion, the 
importance of keeping open all channels for 
the excretion of waste matter can scarcely be 
over-emphasized; especially must the intestines 
and liver be kept active. 

Diaphragmatic breathing, and quick, expul- 

| sive exercises which contract and relax the 
liver alternately, will force the circulation of 
blood through the hepatic veins and aid in 
keeping every capillary clean and _ well- 
nourished. 
| There is probably no one single agency that 
|so lowers vitality, causes more ills, and leaves 
more bodily misery in its train than constipa- 
| tion, and it is frequently a cause of indigestion 
| and other stomach troubles. 
| Some of the causes of constipation are; lazi- 
|ness, lack of exercise, improper or badly 
| balanced. diet, nervousness, and, perhaps more 
|than all put together, the habitual use of 
| cathartics and purgatives. 
| Correct poise of the body is also of the 
| utmost importance in overcoming indigestion 
| and constipation. If the spinal column is out 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 











of alignment, as is the case when one stands 
improperly, it means that the large nerve gang- 
lia emanating from the spine and controlling 
the digestive system are practically starved 
and the nerve force is depleted. 

All exercises involving the muscles through 
the front and sides of the body aid in strength- 
ening and stimulating the digestive tract, while 
deep breathing exercises the diaphragm, giving 
a natural massage to all the vital organs. 

In the matter of diet, each person must be, 
to a certain extent, a law unto himself. The 
selection and digestibility of foods depends 
largely upon the individual, because food that 
agrees with one may disagree with another. 
The body can use only so much food, and any 
quantity, even the smallest, taken in excess of 
this amount overloads the stomach. Over- 
eating or overloading the stomach is simply 
a mild way of expressing that old saying, “dig- 
ging your grave with your teeth.” 

Eat moderately of wholesome, simple foods, 
but have the necessary variety. Take liquids, 
preferably, at the end of meals. A glass of 
hot water an hour before each meal, with a 
little lemon in the water, is helpful, as it 
stimulates the action of the hepatic glands 
and tends to increase the action of the liver 
and bowels. Include plenty of fresh fruits, 
vegetables, and laxative foods in your diet. 
Prunes and figs are excellent, as the salts in 
the prunes and the seeds in the figs act on the 
intestines. Use brown, whole wheat, or gra- 
ham bread. Eat slowly, and at regular times, 
for irregularity breeds indigestion. 


Corrective Exercises 


To strengthen the nerves of the stomach and 
digestive organs, practice the following simple 
exercise each morning before arising. 

Exercise 1. Lie on the back, arms at sides. 
Inhale, and at the same time distend the 
muscles directly over the stomach; then exhale 
and contract these muscles as fully as possible. 
Repeat ten to twenty times. Now place the 
palms of the hands on the stomach, press 
inward strongly, contracting the muscles, then 
by muscular effort try to push the hands out. 
Be sure that the movement is made with the 
stomach muscles, not by breathing. This 
exercise may be taken standing or lying down. 
It is a massage for the digestive organs. 

Exercise 2. Stand with the weight on both 
feet, heels together, head up, hands on waist 
with thumbs back and fingers pointing for- 
ward. Keep the lower part of the body as 
immovable as possible, and sway the body 
around in a slow, circular movement, swaying 
as far back, as far forward, and down, and as 
far to the sides as you can. Repeat ten times. 

To correct a sluggish action of the liver, 
exercises must be taken to force the circulation 
of blood through the hepatic veins. All side- 
bending exercises help to relieve sluggish liver 
and intestines. 

Exercise 3. To stimulate a strong circula- 
tion through the liver and intestines: Lie on the 
left side, legs straight and stretched out to 
fullest extent, feet and ankles together. With 
a quick movement, raise the body up with a 
sharp side bend at the waist-line, allowing your 
weight to rest entirely on the hip, side of leg, 
palm of the left hand, and fingers of the right 
hand. The movement is as though you were 
raising the body up sideways to look at some- 
thing. With the weight supported on the 
hands, stretch upward with head and neck, 
giving as strong a stretch as possible through 
the entire spine. Then assume a reclining 
position again and, for the best results, repeat 
the above movement five times on each side. 
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New Filec Designs 
by Anne Orr 


FOR summer linens, or for needlework to be 
done during the summer, these filet designs 
will be found most interesting and satisfac- 
tory. The large mesh, and the coarse cotton 
with which the designs are worked, make 
them particularly desirable, as they can be so 
easily and quickly finished. Each medallion of 
the centerpiece is made separately, and the six 
are then combined with a star-shaped piece of 
linen. The edgings for the scarfs, in giant filet, 
may also be quickly accomplished. Ecru thread 
jsused, to match the écru linen of the scarfs. 
Working patterns and directions for making 
these designs are in one pamphlet, No. 2802, 
which will be sent upon receipt of 20c in stamps. 
Address Anne Orr, Goop HousEKEEPING. In 
the future, with each order for crochet pat- 
terns, there will be included, free of charge, 
a complete and helpful list of crochet 
stitches, with illustrations and directions 


The six-pointed star design of this centerpiece 
in filet crochet ts most unusual and effective. 
It may be easily worked, as each medallion is 
made separately. Directions in pamphlet, 20c 


Two designs for table scarfs, in giant filet, are 
shown below. Directions and working patterns 
for both designs, as well as the centerpiece, are 
contained in one pamphlet, No. 2802, 20¢ 
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Love at first sight— 


Sentiment through 


the Century? 


Admiration for the superb beauty 6f 
Holmes & Edwards Silverplate, 
aroused at the moment of possession, 
prows fonder under the daily charm 
and lifetime service. 


*|he 
Century 


IZ Ya Po! Poor l 
Silver-Inlaid $4.50 
Set of six 
Super-Plate $3.75 
Set of six 
A wide assortment in Chests of Silver- 
plate $31.00 and up. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Factory i, Be 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Silverplate from the House of 


HOLMES § EDWARD 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Oven Glass 





































































Glass with the soft 
iridescence of a pearl 


Dishes for cooking in the oven, 
and serving-dishes as well 


These glass dishes are transparent—finished witn 
the colorful lustre of a pearl—made to withstand 
the heat necessary to good cooking. 

They have a beauty that is a delight to the art 
of the chef, who makes all dishes appeal to the 
eye as well as the taste. Your strawberry short- 
cake will look better and taste better when 


Pie Plate : 
(9-inoh) cooked in Fry’s Oven Glass. And the practical 


value is indicated from the moment they come 
from the stove—cleanly, good to look at—to 
the time they are replaced on the shelf, clear 
and sparkling. 

They clean easily, and cook food well. Heat 
penetrates the glass evenly and allows every 
particle of food to cook thoroughly. Every dish 
is guaranteed against oven breakage. 





In leading department stores, and in china 
glass and hardware stores you will see Fry’s Oven 
Glass in all conceivable shapes and sizes, from 





Broad ramekins at 15c to round or oval casseroles at 
— $1.75. (Slightly higher in Canada.) 


H. C. FRY GLASS COMPANY, ROCHESTER, PA. 
e 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send money order to us 
and we will ship you the special introductory set consist- 
ing of Pie Plate, Casserole, Measuring Cup and Bread 
Baker for $3.90, or any dish at price indicated on this 
page, postage prepaid. 
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The Head of the Family 


(Continued from page 52) 


other night that eventually, if you wanted to 
put your savings back into the business, there 
was no reason why you shouldn’t be partners 
one of these days. It’s precious few youn 
men that have a chance like that right in the 
family, and you sit there and say you’re satis. 
fied to be peddling bonds!” 

“I’m not looking to the bond business for 
my future,” Jack reminded her. “Roget may 
not think much of my snow-plow, but there 
are others who do. Roger’s way isn’t the 
only one in the world to get along, you know, 
Look at Willis Vincent. He’s three years 
younger than Roger, and he could buy out 
Roge and never miss the money. Just think 
he’d been spending a little more than usual on 
smokes and taxis. And I’ll bet you anything 
you like Vincent’s parents did their darnedest 
to make him think that non-breakable foun- 
tain-pen idea of his was a wild one and would 
never amount to enough to pay for the time 
he was spending on it.” 

“And there would have been a thousand 
to-one chance they’d have been right, too.” 
Jack’s father stepped into the fray beside his 
mother. “Willis Vincent was lucky enough to 
hit the one-to-ten-thousand chance. For one 
like him there’s ten thousand that never even 
make a living. God knows, I’m not the one 
to knock inventing, but a man’s first job is to 
earn a decent living for himself and his family, 
and his next is to look out for a decent future 
for them. After that, let him gamble all he 
likes on the chance of making a million or so. 
It’s just as Roger says, you can be working for 
him daytimes and fool around with your 
inventing evenings.” 

“Sure,” said Jack. ‘‘Roger’s idea would be 
for Edison to get a good, steady job as book- 
keeper so he’d know where his room rent was 
coming from, and fool around with electricity 
evenings when the movie house was showing 
some film he’d seen before, anyhow. And you 
and mother ’d have had Christopher Columbus 
get a fine, sure place with the street-cleaning 
department of Genoa. She’d have said that 
if Chris had such an itch for exploring, let 
him take his best girl over to the island of a 
Sunday afternoon; goodness knew there were 
paths there nobody’d been over for years!” 


ACK was really beginning to enjoy “imse:i 
now, but a steady, little pressure on is foot 
warned him that Julie, looking so innocent 
and interested above the table line, was thus 
subterraneously pleading for peace at any 
price. And because he loved her so much 
he obediently dimmed the flame of his elo- 
quence and let his father have the next-to-the- 
last word with, 

“Well, I don’t claim to be any Christopher 
Columbus, but I patented the tissue-paper 
process that’s kept the family going for 
thirty-five years on an idea I worked out in 
my spare time.” 

And let his mother have the very last with, 

“Yes, this month it’s the auto snow-plow 
that’s going to take care of you and Julie in 
your old age, and last month it was a corkscrew 
that wouldn’t break the cork, and the month 
before that it was a machine to scrape the 
barnacles off ships. Hhmm! I can remember 
when your father’s brother Harry was going 
to be a millionaire with his bicycle dog-pump.”’ 

The ghost of poor old Brother Harry, dead 
now for two years, always rode into these dis- 
cussions, sooner or later, on his ghostly bicycle. 
The dog-pump consisted of a pair of perforated 
cans attached on either side of the front wheel 
at the hub, and by a squeeze of a bulb on the 
handlebars, it puffed out great clouds of pepper 
to confound an« put to flight dangerous dogs 
that might rea out snapping at the rider’s 
ankles. Brother Harry had further elaborated 
the usefulness of this device by suggesting that 
it could also be used for protection against 
vicious men, and the question of how a vicious 
man could be induced to assume a position 
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The Head of the Family 


within range of the pepper had been the subject 
of hilarious family conjectures, off and on, for 
twenty years. : eae 

The appearance of the ghostly bicyclist in 
the conversation was usually the red rag to 
ack, but tonight, with Julie’s brown eyes 
pleading across the table and Julie’s little 
tent-leather pump pressing suggestively 
against his Scotch grain brogue, Jack not only 
dropped the subject, but he also held it down 
with a good-natured pressure so firm that all 
the prodding his mother could give could not 
stir it again. 

But, as he confessed to Julie later in their 
own sitting-room up-stairs, it got his goat just 
the same. 

“Mother’s just a natural born boss, that’s 
the whole trouble,” he grumbled. ‘Never was 
on a committee in her life that she wasn’t 
made chairman. She can’t get used to the 
idea that we’re grown up. Why, she can’t 
even keep still and let you eat what you want 
to. You’ve got the disposition of an angel 
Julie, or you’d have told her where to head in 
long ago.” 


ULIE smiled up from the flame-colored scarf 

she was knitting. “Oh, well, I suppose 
there’d always be something,” she observed 
philosophically. ‘And when you think how 
little board we’re paying—” 

“There! That’s the whole trouble in a 
nutshell!” Jack snapped shut the book he 
had started to read aloud. ‘“We’re selling 
our independence. We kid ourselves along 
about how nice it is here—and it is, darn nice— 
and we pretend that mother’s bossing is all 
right because she means so well, but we’re 
selling our independence, Julie, that’s just 
what it amounts to, You don’t dare to have 
your cousin come here because he’s a socialist. 
I’m on pins and needles every minute Clive is 
in the house, because mother thinks his rich 
friends are a bad influence on me and Dad 
is likely to make some nasty crack about 
people who can’t think under the hundred 
thousands. You’re scared to come through 
the hall in your red dress because Dad thinks 
it’s cut too low in the back—” 

“And I used to be perfectly healthy when I 
didn’t eat so much spinach,” Julie admitted 
plaintively. 

Resentment at the whole scheme of things 
suddenly mastered Jack completely. ‘This 
is a hot situation for a married man and 
woman! Dad is always saying how independent 
we are, having our own sitting-room. My 
gosh! What good’s a sitting-room if you 
can’t invite the people you want to sit in it? 
I guess that was a good dinner we had tonight, 


but rowing all through it, I didn’t even know | 


what I was eating. And if we stay in the house 
here till we’re fifty, it’ll be just the same— 
we'll be treated like half-wits. Mother thinks 
now that Roger runs up the moon at night, 


but, say, when he was living at home and just | 
getting started in business, you ought to have | 


heard her. She nearly had a fit when she 
heard he’d had to borrow some capital to start 
in for himself. Honestly, she carried that loan 


right on her own shoulders till he’d got it paid | 


off. But she’s a thousand times worse with 
me.” 

“Of course, that’s on account of botn your 
father’s brothers being such rolling stones and 
never getting anywhere—she can’t get it out 
of her head that you might turn out like 
them.” 

“Sure, that’s mother. Just because they 
were kind of lame-brains, she thinks everybody 
is who can’t see getting ahead just the way she 
does, so much a week, dead sure, and so much 
of that put in the bank. Great guns, that 
isn’t the way real money is made! Nobody 
ever got rich on what they saved. But 
morning, noon, and night I hear it. Gosh, 
Julie, it’s getting my goat! When I was 
working my fool head off on my model, she’d 
come into the room mornings and act as 
though I was lying in bed reading and eating 
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- The ARCADIA Design 
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I; 1s when the Bride lays out her gift china for her. 
first dainty dinner party that she is most grateful for 
the discrimination shown in the choice of 


Theodore Haviland © 


ERANCE 


Theodore Haviland China is a product of France and 
represents the oldest tradition in the making of fine 
china. 


Exquisite designs, rare craftsmanship and an essen- 
tial hardness of body and glaze.with which scarcely 
any china in the world today can compare. 


The exquisite Arcadia’ pattern on the’ delightful 
new Pilgrim shape is a rich and colorful Oriental 
creation reflecting a note in decoration distinctly of 
the vogue. An open pattern. Patent pending. 


Theodore Haviland China may be 
purchased from any dealer in fine 
china. Itis by no means as expen- 
. sive as its quality might suggest. 


THEODORE HAVILAND f CO. 


INCORPORATED 
New York 


CANADIAN OFFICE: TORONTO 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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that looks well and 
wears well 


Here is ashoe with the comfort of a slipper and the dura- 
bility of a street shoe. A shoe for a morning of shopping 
and an afternoon of golf or tennis. Or for a restful sum- 
mer afternoon at home. A cool, light shoe, so constructed 
that it will hold the shape and give surprising wear. 


Koo Van tage 


Vantage uppers are of white canvas. 
Canvas allows the feet to “breathe”, 
which is the real secret of foot com- 
fort in hot weather. Withthe Kendex 
insole, and the thick cushion middle 
sole, you “walk on air”. Particularly 
in the car, at the beach, or on picnic 
outings you will have the additional 
satisfaction of knowing that you 
are not ruining a pair of expensive 
leathers. 


— and for vacation 


You will want a pair of HOOD Can- 
vas Shoes for vacation —they are 
almost a necessity then. So why not 
start vacation now, at least start 
taking some of vacation’s comfort. 
Step inandask yourshoeman to show 
you the HOOD styles, made for 
comfort and economy. 


Children are on their feet all day long. The 
too should have the comfort of canvas. Ask 
to see the HOOD Fenway Sandal for little 
folks. These, and shoes for father and son 


are described in— 


The Hood Buying Guide, gladly sent upon request. 


Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


The Vantage 
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The Head of the Family 


chocolates, and letting my wife support mea 
Til bet I’ve heard a nal times os Dad 
working for old Ingersoll for fifteen dollars a 
week, saving three of ’em and sitting up nights 
to work on his tissue-paper process. That’s 
all right, of course, but when you come right 
down to it, what’s Dad made out of it He’s 
brought up two kids; he’s got a nice, biz house 
and money enough for him and mother to get 
along on comfortably the rest of their lives 
That’s all right, of course, but, my gosh, it’s 
nothing so wonderful! Why, if my snow-plow 
goes through, the first couple of years alone 
will do more than Dad’s done in a lifetime. 
You know, sometimes I feel kind of sorry for 
Dad. You can bet that Fifth Avenue’s lived 
on by men who were willing to gamble on an 
idea. It’s all right for Dad to say that so 
are the poorhouses; he sees only one side. Why 
if this fellow that Clive’s talking to today is 
willing to put ten thousand dollars into it 
only ten thousand dollars, why, we'll all be 
rich. We’ll—why, in the third year—” 

Jack drew out a little, yellow scratch-pad 
that he always kept in his pocket, and set to 
figuring with a stump of pencil. The little 
pad was always there, ready, for whenever 
Jack’s conjecturing went beyond the first year, 
it ran into figures too vast for mental arith- 
metic. - 

“Suppose we wanted to put thirty tnousand 
into our house and live at the rate of ten or 
twelve thousand a year—let’s see—allowing a 
twenty-five thousand dollar a year advertising 
budget, and—”’ 


THE figures reached the bottom of the yellow 

sheet, and he turned it over. It evidently 
was an old sheet that had been stuck back in 
the pad, for the other side was already covered 
with figures. For a moment Jack blinked at 
them, puzzled, then with a nod of recognition 
scribbled over them and took a fresh yellow 
sheet. These other figures ranged also well 
along in the hundred thousands, but they were 
ancient history. They had to do with a dry 
dock and the tremendous profits of a machine 
for scraping the barnacles off ships while they 
lay at anchor. “ 

“Jack,” said Julie suddenly, “if you want to 
move out right now, let’s do it. I honestly 
think it would be better. With mother 
nagging at you all the time, I’m afraid that 
sooner or later there’ll be a regular quarrel, 
and that would mean a real break. If we go 
now, they’ll think we’re crazy and they may 
be a little hurt, but it would be nothing like 
the other. And in spite of their little, nagging 
ways, they really are such dears and so terribly 
fond of us, it would just kill me to have any 
real trouble. Let’s don’t wait for the house on 
the hill—let’s get out right away while. we’re 
all friendly.” 

Jack looked up, his attractive, black eyes 
flashing with interest. Oh, there- are excep- 
tions to all the old saws, but they’re not so very 
frequent. Neither are there many -houses 
really big enough for two families. 

“I’ve been thinking,” Julie went on eagerly, 
‘““we could get one of those little, furnished, 
two-room-and-kitchenette flats down on Tenth 
Street. Of course, they aren’t very stylish, 
but they’re comfortable and cheap. I could 
get breakfast, and you could do up the dishes 
after I’m gone. We could get our dinners 
at that Open Door Cafeteria where the girls 
from the office all go, or when we felt like it 
we could bring in things and cook them our- 
selves. It would cost more, of course, than 
we’re paying for board, but—” 

“Oh, we could make that all right. I 
could put in a lot more time selling bonds all 
right, and yet be ahead of the game. If I had 
a place of my own where I could work on a 
model in peace, or have Clive in without 
being afraid of his being insulted—” 

“Let’s do it, darling. What do we care if 
it isn’t quite so comfortable? You'll be able 
to do your work without being nagged at-- 
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and it’ll be our own home! 
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The Head of the Family 


Jack stood up and caught Julie in his arms. 

“You honestly want to?” 

“Honestly!” 

“You good little sport! You peachy, good, 
little sport! You’re the kind of wife a man can 
amble on the future with! Julie, honestly, 
I don’t know that I ought to count on ever 
having any more good luck in my life when I 
consider that I got you. Right there in one 
wallop I had more good fortune than any man’s 
entitled to, altogether.” 

“Qh, Jack, you silly! You silly, silly, silly 


p 


dear! 


THE little flat on Tenth Street was, as Julie 
said, not very stylish, but comfortable and 
cheap. And it was home. One sensed that 
in a glance. Their own mellow-shaded lamp 
on the rented, mission-style table, their vari- 
colored cushions that hid the imitation leather 
of the rented couch, the Boston fern that 
rioted in the one sunny window, Julie’s knit- 
ting a patch of scarlet in the one arm chair, 
Jack’s mandolin leaning against a corner wall. 

There were other homeinesses, too. Julie’s 
socialist cousin arguing politics hotly but good- 
naturedly with Jack, sausages for Sunday 
morning breakfast (Mother Stevens would 
never have sausages in the big house, declaring 
they were indigestible as, no doubt, they are), 
Jack and Julie sitting up till one o’clock when 
the notion struck them, without having to feel 
uncomfortably defiant (in the big house, when 
Mother Stevens, who was a poor sleeper, would 
notice a light under “the children’s” door, she 
would call, along toward eleven o’clock, with 
playful firmness, “Lights out! Time for 
young folks to be asleep!”). It was with such 
innocent imprudences as these that home had 
been made of a two-room flat. 

Jack, letting himself and Clive in with his 
latchkey, fumbled about in the early December 
twilight for the electric switch. Julie would 
not be home from the office for an hour or more. 
Clive dropped into the one big arm chair, and 
Jack perched dispiritedly on the edge of the 
mission table. For several minutes the two 
stared at each other in silence. At last: 

“Well, that cleans us out all right. By the 

time we pay for the loft and that bill to the 
rubber people, we’ll have just about a dollar 
and a quarter left.. I never saw a thousand 
dollars melt so quick in my life before. 
" “Somebody’ll come along and make a 
fortune out of a life-buoy bathing suit that’s 
not a darn bit better than ours, too. That’s 
what makes me the sorest,” said Jack. “If 
we could have held on six weeks till the order 
money began to come in— 

“Tt’s the darn pay-roll that got us. You 
can stand ’em off on your material awhile, but 
the pay-roll’s the eye that never sleeps. Even 
a little one like ours.” 

“If we could only have started on the auto 
snow-plow,” said Clive regretfully. 

“The life-buoy bathing suit is just as good 
an idea,” Jack defended it stoutly. “If the 
thing could be put over right, there’d be mil- 
lions in it. Look at the number of bathing 
suits that are sold to people who can’t swim. 
That’s your answer. If we could have made 
this go, we’d soon have been able to finance 
the snow-plow ourselves.” 

“Well, we can’t make it go,” said Clive 
testily. ‘Nothing but the thousand. That’s 
gone sure enough.” 

Both men were irritable with the touchiness 
of disappointed hopes. 

Another silence. 

“T’m glad I haven’t told the family anything 
about it,” said Jack. “They'd think this was 
the time to say ‘I told you’ through a mega- 
phone. You could never convince them that 
losing a thousand dollars doesn’t prove any- 
thing. That’s really not much of a loss, com- 
pared with amounts big business men drop 
hd day and don’t let them influence them a 

Bag 
Clive merely grunted dispiritedly. 
“T feel worst of all for Julie,” Jack went on. 








Every Woman Wants 


At Least One Summer Like It 


By AN EASTERN WOMAN WHO HAS HAD ONE 


OUSEHOLD cares, the re- 
sponsibility of families, so- 
cial requirements—have left 

you in need of change, new interests 
and rest, no doubt. 

But mainly change—complete, 
absorbing change of scene, change of 
people, change of type of country 
even. No, you need not go abroad, 
or outside the United States. 

This different country, different 
from any that you’ve ever seen un- 
less you’ve been there, is Southern 
California. ‘Oh, but it’s toowarm 
for summer,’’ you may think—and 
be mistaken. Here are U.S. 
Weather Bureau average mean 
temperatures for forty-four Junes, 
Julys, Augusts and Septembers in a 
great central city in this section: 


ot. a a 66 degrees 
44 Julys.............70 degrees 
44 Augusts.......... 71 degrees 
44 Septembers....... 69 degrees 


Summer is the season that Cali- 
fornians like best, because it’s the 
rainless season and no day spoils 
their fun. 

Add what you can see and do 
there—and what you acquire in 
unique refreshment of body, 
brain and nerves—and you have a 
summer paradise that’s unequalled 
in the world. 

Four thousand miles of paved mo- 
tor roads with 80,000 guide-signs to 
direct you to “points of interest,” 
every one worth while. 

A “Rim of the World” drive, a 
hundred miles from end to end and 
one mile high, with stupendous 
views on either side. 

The great Mojave Desert border- 
ing some of the richest agricultural 
counties in the world. 

Southern California is the new gateway 
te Hawaii. 






Giant forests and vast wilder- 
nesses within a day’s motor trip 
from some of the largest, finest and 
most up-to-date hotels. 

Famous ocean beaches, quaint 
Spanish missions, mountain trails 
for horseback riding, renowned golf 
courses, fishing, hunting, camping 
grounds, enormous moving picture 
studios, or canyon nooks with cot- 
tages where one may merely lie in 
hammocks and read and rest all day 


in pure, sweet air. 

A strange land in that it has seemingly 
rolled into one at least a touch of all the 
countries of the world that globe trotters 
travel ’round the world to see. And all 
within a radius of a few hours’ ride from a 
great, modern, metropolitan center, the 
fastest growing large city in the world. 

In fact, you choose from day to day the 
kind of summer that you wish to spend 
there. The question every morning is, 
*“‘What shall wedotoday?”’ Ina half hour 
it’s decided and you’re off. So close are 
all these wonders that you need not plan 
ahead. 

Every woman wants at least one summer 
like it—to get away from plans, to live 
from day today, tohave nothing to do but 
a thousand things that are just fun, she to 
elect what most pleases Her Majesty, or 
His or Their Little Majesties that day. 

Whole families go back re-made—every 
member—to a newly interesting, more 
healthful home, to a better year in busi- 
ness ana in school work—to a more peace- 
ful existence due to calmed, reposeful 
nerves. Every woman wants a summer 
— it, and many can arrange it if they 
will. 

Special low round-trip railroad rates 
in effect from May to October make it 
more than ever easy to go this summer. 

Some of the best things that you have 
ever done have been decided quickly. 

Ask any railroad ticket agent for further 
information, or mail coupon below. 

You'll never regret that you followed 
the suggestion of a woman who has had 
many such rejuvenating summers in that 
ideal place and knows whereof she writes. 


All-Year Club 
of Southern California 


: Aut-Year Civs or Sovraern CaALiroRNiA, 
Dept. M-906, Chamber of Cummerce Bldg., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


summer and year-round vacation possibilities i 
Southern California. 


Please send me full information about the 
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better work and ‘ 
heener play 


* 


Every taste-test proves Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
more delightful in their flavor of luscious ripe corn 
and more supremely appetizing in sunny brownness 
and crackly-crispness—they are simply wonderful! 
Extra-fascinating—you’ll be first one to say—served 
with fresh fruit and a generous supply of milk or cream! 


And, in eating Kellogg’s is a big health thought! 
Try making your breakfast to-morrow of Corn 
Flakes and your favorite hot beverage! Eat gen- 
erously of these sweet hearts of corn because they 
digest easily and sustain the workers and the aged 
as well as the children. 


Keep away from heavy breakfasts and see how 
much better you and all will feel. On a morning’s 
meal of Kellogg’s the stomach has a chance to get 
tuned up—and it’ll stay fit and help keep you fine 
all day long! All grocers sell Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


June 1923 Good Housekeeping 






The Head of the Family 


“She’s set her heart so on the thing going 
through. And she’s such a peach of « good 
little sport. She’ll be right after me again to 
take her poor little money to try to pull us 
through. You'll see. That’s the kind of gir] 
Julie is.” ; 

“Well, I can’t see why you’ve always been 
so darned against taking it. It’s her own 
money, isn’tit? If she wanted to take a chance 
on making a thousand percent on it instead of 
leaving it in the bank, drawing fov' , I should 
think she had a right to do it.” 

“Not on your life. I’m never going to take 
a chance with a cent of Julie’s money.” 

“Oh, I see. When it comes to taking 
chances, you’d rather do it with somebody 
else’s money than your own. I see.” : 

“That money’s not my own. It’s Julie’s.” 
Jack ignored the sarcasm in Clive’s voice. He 
realized that Clive’s whole personality was 
sore with failure, and even tried to be concili- 
atory. “It’s money she’s saved since she’s 
been working. Squeezed and scrimped out of 
a salary that’s never been any too big.” 

“Well, if a wife doesn’t want to help her 
husband in a business way—” 

“She does want to, and you know it. From 
the minute that we figured that the bathing 
suit could be started off with just a small 
capital, there was never a day she wasn’t at 
me to take her money. Not till your friend 
came across with the thousand. And she’ll 
be at me again now. You see.” 

“Well, I can’t see anything against it either. 
She— 


“NOW, listen, Clive, let it go. I’mnot going 

to touch Julie’s money, and that’s flat. 
You just don’t get the way I feel about it. 
She started salting down that money when she 
was only making twelve dollars a week. It’s 
no cinch to collect nearly nine hundred dol- 
lars that way. You don’t know how it made 
me feel—one night when she brought out her 
bank book and gave it to me. Clive, one 
of the deposits was a dollar and a half.” 

“T don’t see what that’s got to do with it.” 

“To think of that poor little kid plugging it 
over to the bank with a dollar and a half.—I— 
well, it just gets me, that’s all. And then 
handing out every penny she’s saved to me— 
to have anybody trust you like that—well, it 
just naturally gets me, that’s all. If anything 
should happen—” 

“Oh, you’d always have your people.” 

“We would not. Not much. Dad was 
pretty sore when we kicked out. Told me not 
to come to him for help the first time anything 
went wrong. He’s getting over being sore, 
but you can bet either Julie or I’d starve before 
we'd go to him for help. When we kicked 
out and got our own place here, we went on our 
own. He let us understand that, all right. 
Absolutely. On our own. I’m just barely 
swinging expenses here. Julie’s doing most of 
the housework to make it cheaper, and sticking 
to her job besides. Buying her own clothes 
out of her salary, too. Believe me, Julie’s 
doing enough. I haven’t got a red cent ahead. 
Julie hasn’t got a person in the world but me 
to look to. Just me and nine hundred dollars. 
Believe me, she’s going to hang on to her nine 
hundred.” 

“Oh, sure. Hang on to your money and let 
somebody else lose theirs.” 

Clive was a poor loser. Jack pressed back 
his own anger which he felt rising at his 
partner’s aggrieved tone, remembered that 
Clive had the added mortification of having 
to account for the lost money. 

“You said your friend understood all about 
the deal,” he reminded Clive. ‘And that he 
was perfectly willing to take a chance. If we 
could have swung it, it would have been a 
pretty soft investment for him, a third interest 
in the firm for only a thousand dollars. He 
knew he was taking a chance. It was a specu- 
lation.” 

“Oh, sure. Everything’s as sweet as choco- 
late creams.” Clive’s voice was sharp with 
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Wash Boilers 


It takes more metal to make a big, 
strong, durable wash boiler. More 
metal in the ATLANTIC boiler makes 
it last, resist denting and rust, stay leak- 
proof, hold heat and stand hard knocks. 
How can you prove that an ATLAN- 
TIC boiler has “more metal” in it? 
Ask the dealer to weigh it and meas- 
ure it for you—that tells! 








































ATLANTIC 
Dish Pans 


Whether you want a pan holding 14 
quarts, 17 quarts or 21 quarts, here is 
one that will delight you. The ATLAN- 
TIC comes in honest, heavy, old- 
fashioned tin that lasts a lifetime; 
or in bright, solid aluminum that won’t 
dent like bargain sale aluminum, and 
that is beautifully polished and makes 
a utensil attractive enough to grace the 
finest kitchen! 




























ATLANTIC 
l~-Pac Canner 


Many thousands of women have found that fruit, vegetables 
and meat look better, taste better and keep better when 
canned by the cold pack method. But to get the best results, 
and get them with very little labor, in quick time, and at 
low cost, you need an ATLANTIC Col-Pac Canner! 

This handy utensil is made in 6-quart and 12-quart sizes. 
Like all other ATLANTIC items, it is built to Jast! A rack of 
big, strong wires makes the handling of hot jars easy. The 
ATLANTIC Col-Pac is deep enough to allow the boiling water 
to cover the jars by at least one inch—which is essential to 
perfect results in canning some products. A booklet of instruc- 
tions and recipes comes with the canner, or will be sent free 
by writing Department G. 

Whether you’re buying tin, copper, aluminum, galvanized 
or nickeled utensils it pays to get ATLANTIC—the long- 
wear metal-ware! 


ATLANTIC STAMPING CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























































ATLANTIC 
Ash Cans 


To the best of our knowledge these 
are the strongest ash cans in the world. 
Straight or spiral corrugations. Very 
heavy metal; reinforced and made won- 
derfully strong at the points where 
extra resistance is needed; spot-welded 
(proved strongest) instead of riveted; 
hot galvanized after being made up; 
water-tight and weather-tight! An 
engineering laboratory that tested them 
Teported ATLANTIC cans stood every 
scientific test. You can’t beat them! 


















ATLANTIC 
Galvanized Pails 

Hard service will prove the durability 
of ATLANTIC pails. For use in the 
kitchen or laundry, for knocking around 
the garage, or for general utility—there 
is a size and grade of pail to fit every 
need. They’re all stoutly built with 
strong, comfortable handles that won’t 
come off. Any ATLANTIC pail will 
give you long and faithful service. 





























DEALERS 


will find profit opportuni- 
ties on every page of the 
ATLANTIC catalog. 
Send for it. 











In using advertisements see page 6 107 





























































It set her thinking 


HE was exceedingly pretty—that lovely, winsome, fragile 
type that big, strong men are so susceptible to without 


knowing just why. 


Yet she lacked some subtle something that might have gained 
her the larger popularity her charm and beauty seemed to deserve. 


She, herself, was conscious of that shortcoming, too—whatever 
it was—but could never seem to define it. 


Seed 


One day in leafing through a magazine her eye was caught by anad- 
vertisement: First the picture, then the headline arrested her interest. 


She started reading. It was on the 
subject of “‘halitosis’—the medical 
term meaning unpleasant breath. It 
told of how Listerine, the well-known 
antiseptic and surgical dressing, de- 
feats halitosis by halting fermentation 
in the mouth and making the breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. 

The uniquely frank yet delicate way 
in which this ordinarily avoided sub- 
ject was brought to her attention im- 
pressed her. It made her think. And 
it did a great deal more for her. 


It taught her a new phase of per- 
sonal fastidiousness—one that she had 
never considered before. 


* 


For 
HALITOSIS 


June 1923 Good Housekeeping 





Thousands of other people have been 
similarly benefited. They have dis- 
covered that it is much better to have 
Listerine than to have halitosis: that 
it is a much more comfortable feeling to 
know their breath is sweet and clean 
and that they are offending no one. 
So they have made Listerine a regular 
part of their daily toilet routine. 

Your druggist will supply you with 
Listerine. He sells lots of it. It has 
dozens of different uses as a safe, sure 
antiseptic and has been trusted as 
such for a half a century. 


Read the interesting little circular that 
comes with each bottle.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


use 
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The Head of the Family 


anger and sarcasm. “But what about me? 
I’ve not only put in my own time for three 
months, but I put in a cool hundred of my own 
money, too.” ; 

“You did! You never told me that.’’ 

“Well, I’m telling you now. Much good 
it’ll do, though. You’ve gone through with 
every cent with your precious bathing syit 
idea. I hope you’re pleased with yourself.” 

This was too much. 

“T’ve ‘gone through with every cent’!” Jack 
quoted sharply. ‘We were partners, weren’t 
we? I’m not your guardian. You knew what 
we were doing just as well asI did. You were 
just as enthusiastic as I was. Every move we 
made, we made together. Suppose you did 
put in your time and hundred dollars. I put 
in my time and the idea. If we’d put it over, 
we’d have shared alike. We both did our best, 
and we’ve flopped. Don’t let’s make it any 
worse by showing up a yellow streak.” ; 

“Well, if it’s yellow to hate to lose a hundred 
dollars, there’s an awful lot of yellow in this 
world. Let me tell you that.” 

“Tt’s yellow to go into something with your 
eyes wide open, all enthusiasm, ready to take 
all the advantages, and then when the thing 
goes fluey, blame the other fellow and act as 
though he’d cheated you out of money he 
never even knew you’d put in. I don’t see 
where any hundred of yours ever went, either. 
When we pay up for everything, except what 
we can send back, it’ll come inside the original 
thousand.” 

“A hundred of that original thousand was 
mine. I’ve got it in writing.” 


JAck said nothing. 

“T tell you I’m not in a position to lose a 
hundred dollars either. I suppose you think 
just because I run around with a lot of fellows 
with money I’ve got plenty of my own.” 

“TJ know darn well you haven’t. What I 
do think, if you want it, is that now when 
things ’ve gone busted, you’re-acting like a 
pretty yellow sort of a short sport.” 

“Oh, that’s what you think, is it? You 
think I ought to lose my time and my money 
and never even mention it. Well, that’s a 
fine little idea, and you can work it out your- 
self. So you think I’m a yellow short sport, 
do you? Well, I wonder what Julie’ll think of 
you when you tell her that you’ve lost her 
money for her.” 

“What do you mean—lost Julie’s money 
for her?” 


“That thousand dollars was Julie’s, all but’ 


my hundred. Where did you think I got 
rer? 

A stunned silence. And then, almost unbe- 
lievingly, ‘You mean—you mean to say that 
you put Julie’s money into our business with- 
out telling me?” 

“She wanted me to do it—she asked me to 
tell you I got it from a friend. She knew you 
wouldn’t take a chance except on somebody 
else’s money, you see. We all thought it 
looked like a dead-sure thing at the time. I 
thought you’d thank me for it when it was all 
over. Well, it didn’t work out that way. 
That’s all. You preach to me about being a 
good sport. Try it yourself.” 

For a long time after Clive had gone, Jack 
sat staring at the hall door. Julie’s money. 

At first, he was both frightened and angry, 
angry at Clive and angry at Julie for having 
tricked him into this outrageous injury. He 
would tell her just what he thought of such a 
deceit. But as the minutes went on and Julie 
did not come, he found his anger chilling slowly 
into all fright. “I wonder what Julie will 
think of you when you tell her you’ve lost her 
money for her.” That was not what Jack 
was afraid of. Clive had turned yellow at the 
first blow of misfortune, but Julie was not that 
kind. She was true blue. She would be dis- 
appointed, but she would not blame her hus- 
band. Jack knew that. 

And he realized that that was what was 
filling him with such fright. It was not alone 
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Confidence 


RICELESS to women is sense of well-being, of self- 
confidence and poise. To be sure of one’s self in 
any emergency, in any costume, and on any occas- 
ion—is indeed worth much. 
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Women have found in Kotex both assurance and com- Regular Size, 12 for 65c 
fort. Kotex makes it possible to wear the daintiest frocks Hospital Size, 6 for 45c 
with a sense of safety, and to attend to one’s regular aT. 
occupation or social engagements without discomfort. 







(Additional thickness) 






Kotex are available in good stores everywhere—dry- Kotex cabinets are now being 
4 distributed in women’s rest- 


goods, drug and department stores. They are so feanks wanahies-helals, 
superior that it seems odd now to even think of bulky office buildings, theatres, and 


birdseye and old fashioned makeshifts. other places—from which may 
be obtained one Kotex with 


two safety pins, in plain wrap- 


Ask for them by Name per, for 10 cents. 











Copyright, 1923, Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Blod., Chicago—51 Chambers St., New York—Factories: Neenah, Wis. 
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ORIGINAL SIPHON 
REFRIGERATORS 


Realizing an Ideal 


Throughout years of painstak- 
ing labor, the Seeger ‘‘ideal”’ has 
been to create a refrigerator 
that meets unquestionably, the 
“ideal” of the housewife. 


STANDARD So confident are we that this ‘‘ideal"’ 


of the has come into being that we show 


no hesitancy in choosing the slogan, 
AMERICAN "staid othe Anan Hate’ 


We have chosen a representative 

dealer in every large city who will 

be pleased to show you a Seeger 
Refrigerator. 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR CO. 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
BRANCHES 


399 Madison Ave., New YorkCity 311 Terminal Sales Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
82 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 715 Indiana St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Head of the Family 


having lost her money; it was the fact that 
she had given it to him to lose. It was her 
amazing, overwhelming faith in him. More 
infinitely more, than he had in himself. He 
had seen, now, how easy it is to fail. Would 
he have chanced every penny of his own go 
blindly to anybody else in the world, every 
per that he had saved as Julie had saveq 
ers— 

And then, sitting there in the quict apart. 
ment, waiting, he began to realize that he knew 
nothing of money saved as Julie had saved 
hers. She had gone without things for 
that nine hundred dollars. Why, the very 
first evening he had taken her out, they had 
laughed over a hole in her glove finger. T hey 
had laughed about it—that was Julie. She 
was blithe, there was nothing of the gloomy, 
austere penny-pincher about her. It had 
evidently never occurred to her, as it was sud- 
denly occurring to her husband now, that 
there was anything pathetic in her gay, brave 
economies—the tiny room she had in the 


. boarding-house that was cheap because its 


radiator was the last on the circuit and was 
always cold in the mornings, the dress that she 
sat up nights to make for herself out of a bar- 
gain remnant; the smart, little shoes she had 
admired in the shop window and then decided 
she could get along without. These things 
were a careless matter of course to Julie. Also, 
they were her nine hundred dollars. 

Jack saw her the last three months, hurrying 
home after a day’s work in the office, her arms 
full of marketing, cooking over the tiny 
kitchenette stove, washing the dishes and 
gaily coaxing him out of his worries while he 
dried them for her. Brave and sweet and gay 
—that was Julie. 

He had talked of gambling on the future. 
He a gambler! A sick contempt for himself 
swept over him. Hea gambler! He had had 
nothing to gamble with. He had never saved 
a hundred dollars in his life; he had never gone 
without. anything he had really wanted. To 
be sure, he had had a safe, easy home, and 
when he had wanted to play for big money, 
quick money, easy money, he had lightly cut 
loose from its comfort and security. But he 
had done it lightly, boyishly, little counting 
the cost. And Julie had gone with him, Julie 
who knew so much better what they were 
chancing. Julie who had laid gladly and 
bravely in his hands all her future life and all 
the precious savings of her past. He, a 
gambler! 

He thought of the night Julie had first in- 
sisted on giving him her bankbook, of its long 
column of dates and figures that had gone to 
make the total. He thought of the pretty 
pair of shoes she had seen in the shop window, 
of the dollar-and-a-half deposit. And all his 
shame and anger sharpened into a frightened 
tenderness that brought hot tears to his eyes. 

Suddenly, he heard Julie’s step on the stairs 
outside, heard her fumbling for the key. He 
crossed the room and flung the door open. 
His back was to the shaded light, and Julie 
could not see his face. She closed the door 
behind her and stood for a moment, little and 
helpless-looking, against it. 

Then, dropping the bundles she was carry- 
ing, dropping even her handbag with its 
jingling keys and change, she pressed one hand 
to each cheek with a half-frightened, childish 
gesture. 

“T’ve been to a doctor,” she said. “You 
had so much to worry you just now, I wouldn’t 
tell you till I knew for sure. But it’s true. 
I’m going to have a baby.” 


‘THE steam heat in the furnished flat went 
off at eleven o’clock for the night, but at 
one o’clock the kitchenette gas oven was still 
sending a warm circle around Jack and Julie 
in their one big chair and glowing in the half- 
darkness—the flat-dwellers’ hearthstone. 

Julie stirred contentedly in her husband’s 
arms. 

“And you’re honestly not mad at me?” she 
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You'll find the 
Libby booklet, 
“Meats Prepared 
While the Kettle 
Boils,” full of in- 
teresting Sugges- 
tions. Send for a 


free copy 


HE who is mistress of the gracious art of dining well, hasa quick 

sense of the appropriateness or foods. Thatis why, on warm 
summer evenings, she will often replace the hot roasts or steaks 
with one of the more tempting Libby meat delicacies—serving the 
Corned Beef with a Tartar sauce for instance, the Veal Loaf with 
radish roses and touched with Libby’s piquant Mustard, the Vienna 
Sausage with green peas, or the Dried Beef creamed, perhaps with 
rice. That she serves Libby’s Meatsis, of course, wholly natural for 
how insistence on quality has brought to her other foods that bear 
the Libby label—fruits, vegetables and condiments which she has 
found to be exceptionally fine of flavor and most carefully packed. 


* Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 206 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


In using advertisements see page 6 




























































deserves such ware 


ND from every practical woman 

Polar Ware deserves praise! 

For its changeless beauty. For its 

seamless, rivetless, easy-to-clean de- 

sign. And for its triple-thick, glass- 
smooth enamel, snowy-white. 


And this beauteous white 
STAYS white! 


Not any stove’s heat, nor cook- 
ery’s chemistry, nor uncareful use, 
will ever permanently soil this 
snowy-whiteness. For this deep 
enamel, free from lead, arsenic, an- 
timony and every injurious chemi- 
cal, is so pure it cannot grow dingy 
nor discolored. Threefold thick, 
fused into the tough steel’s very fibre! 


Finer, purer enamel 
never was made 


Polar Ware means every im- 
proved pattern of kitchen utensil; 
many kinds of table-ware; and bed- 
chamber, bathroom, and sickroom 
utilities, called “cold-water ware” 
in the trade. Every piece is expli- 
citly guaranteed, and is not expen- 
sive. Polar Ware is featured in 
good house-furnishing departments 
and alert hardwaremen’s. 


POLAR WARE COMPANY 


(Formerly Porcelain Enameling Ass’ n) 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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AMERICAN KETTLE 
One of Thirty Kinds 


All Snowy-White 
Ips. 





May we mail this truthful, 
interesting catalog-booklet 
telling all about Polar 
Ware? Please add your deal- 
er’s name to your request. 





The Head of the Family 


asked once again, “for getting Clive to take 
my money?” 

“TI ought to be shot if I were,” he reassured 
her all over again. ‘“You were an idiot, but 
the way you meant it—oh, Julie, little sweet. 
heart, there never was another girl like yoy!” 

He brushed his cheek against her soft, yellow 
hair with a tenderness that was reverent. He 
was silent a few minutes, and when he spoke 
again, it was on practical subjects. 

“Thank God, Roger still wants me in with 
him! Gosh, how I’ll work!” 

“But to have you giving up what you’ve 
always wanted to do!” Julie repeated. “To 
think that on this account you'll have to give 
up—” "i 

“Give up nothing!” Jack interrupted de- 
cidedly. “Just get that idea right out of your 
head, sweetie. Great gosh, look at Dad! 
Didn’t he work out his tissue-paper process 
and take care of a wife and two kids while he 
was doing it?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“And I'll say he’s come out of it all right. 
To bring up two kids and give them both good 
educations, and to have enough left for him 
and mother to be darn comfortable on all the 
rest of their lives—when you come right down 
to it, Dad’s done pretty darn well.” 


JULIE nestled trustingly against her hus- 
band’s shoulder. 

“As a matter of fact,” he observed, “I 
shouldn’t wonder if a lot of fellows that get 
ahead, do it the same way Dad did—play 
safe for their families first and take their 
flyers on the side.” And after a few moments’ 
silence, “Did you ever stop to think, Julie,” he 
asked conversationally, “that out of the men 
who stake all they’ve got on making real 
money, for one who makes it, there’s ten 
thousand that get cleaned out altogether? 
That’s an awful slim chance. You know, I— 
I never actually thought of that before.” 

“But it doesn’t mean that you’re never 
going to invent anything else, just because 
you’ve got a job, does it?” 

“You just bet your life it doesn’t. But I’m 
going to make good on that job and keep right 
on making good on it first and foremost. And 
after that—why, working right in with automo- 
biles all the time—you mark my words, Julie, 
there’s improvements to be made in automo- 
biles yet. A cheap self-starter that doesn’t 
get weak in the cold, a way to treat wind- 
shields to make ’em permanently moisture 
proof—say, Clive and I were figuring out a 
bunch of them once, just for fun. And work- 
ing right in automobiles all the time—say 
Julie, you know, come right down to it, in 
with Roge, there, I’ll get to know a lot more, 
really, about automobiles than I ever did 
about—well, about barnacles on ships.” 

“That’s so,” Julie agreed. 

“Oh, I’ll keep on inventing all right. But 
I’ll do it the way Dad did. Make good on 
the job first. No more one-in-ten-thousand 
chances for me. Not until any one of the 
ten thousand wrong breaks would still leave 
enough to take blame good care of you. It— 





it scares me, honey, the way you trust me.” 

“Of course I trust you.”  Julie’s smile was 
all roguish tenderness. ‘You’re the head of 
the family, now.” 

“The head of the family,” Jack repeated. 
And then, solemnly, “I—”’ His voice was 
suddenly husky. “Before heaven, Julie, I’ll 
always take care of you, some way, the very 
best I can—of you—and—and our baby.” 

They fell silent, his arm tight around his 
wife, her yellow head against his rough shoul- 
der. After a long time, 

“Don’t you think it’ll be kind of nice to have 
a baby, Julie?” he asked awkwardly. 

The little yellow head nodded simply against 
his tweed coat. 

“And we'll get along all right, don’t you 
worry. If you’re sure you can manage all 
right here in the flat—we’re living pretty 
cheap—I’ve got fifty dollars coming from the 
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The Head of the Family 


bond house, and even on what Roge’ll pay me 
at the start, we ought to be able to save—well, 
a couple of dollars a week. Roge’s always 
said he’d keep me two months in each depart- 
ment; that’s six months—by then, I’d get a 
raise, and we could save—let’s see—” 

Shifting Julie ever so slightly, Jack managed 
to pull from his pocket the old, yellow pad. 
Its top pages were covered with figures, and 
without a glance Jack tore them off and 
tossed them into the wastebasket. Prodigal 
figures, ten thousands, hundred thousands, 
even—looking into the fourth and fifth years— 
millions! 

“Now, lemme see, in six months—” 

The stub of pencil labored over unfamiliar 

und. Figures again, of course, but the 
unfamiliar, solid twos and tens and twenties. 
Now and then, Jack paused to rub his cheek 
against his wife’s bright hair, tightened his 
arm as though to guard her against all hazards 
ahead. It was all as modern as a gas oven, as 
ancient as the awesome commonplaces, a man 
planning for the future of his wife and child, 
the snug hearthfire of their own home. 

Somewhere, in the snowy distance, a clock 
struck two, and sensible Mother Stevens, abed 
in the big house long before this rakish hour, 
stirred uneasily in her sleep. It is uneasy 
work, this being a mother, when you can’t 
quite manage out of the world all that is 
young and promising, cocksure and danger- 
ous. And yet, tonight, she might have rested 
easy in the comfort of a miracle common 
enough, after all. For life itself had gripped 
her son and—lie easy, Mother Stevens—was 
steadying him as it had steadied his father 
before him. 


The Porch Beautiful 
(Continued from page 45) 


this way of entertaining when the ordinary, 
indoor tea-party would have no appeal. 

The matter of garden furniture is easily 
solved, and a garden umbrella such as is seen 
at the top of page 44 forms a nucleus for a 
festive group. These umbrellas can be bought 
with or without the table and vary in price 
from $6 to $35, and the iron chairs can also 
be bought at an approximate cost of $10 or 
$11 each. This painted iron furniture that can 
stand outdoors the whole summer long is 
growing more and more in favor. That it must 
be supplemented by lounges and comfortable 
basket chairs goes without saying. Painted, 
wooden garden furniture finished with a hard, 
porcelain-like enamel is also attractive and 
practical, and for purposes of general living, 
to be preferred to the stone or rustic benches 
that are more decorative than comfortable. 

A couch hammock with a canopy is a wel- 
come addition to the lawn group, and folding 
chairs similar to the old deck chair are very 
adaptable. For big parties a table may be 
brought from the house and covered with a 
cloth, but for small, intimate teas, a table 
such as is illustrated in the drawing on page 
45, which has two rattan trays on a folding 
wooden stand, and is very easily moved, may 
be bought for from $8.75 to $15. Hour-glass 
tables such as are illustrated in the same 
picture cost about $13, and the hour-glass 
chairs $9 or more. 

All furnishings that are designed to compete 
with nature must carry clear, vivid color. The 
pale, lovely shades that seem so charming in- 
doors, fade into insignificance outside. Yellow, 
jade green, Chinese blue, and red are all ad- 
mirably adapted to porch use. Where the 
porch is used for dining, the chairs and tables 
are often painted some such bright color. -One 
lovely but simple porch shaded by blue awnings 
had a drop-leaf table and plain, wooden chairs 
painted bright yellow with touches of blue, 
and a blue bowl held the flowers that invariably 
graced the table. The use of flowers on the 
porch brings the house and garden into closer 





















New and Smart!—Wash Dresses 


Cfashion’s vogue for Summer 


F course you have heard of the Resort Frocks! You know they are 

offered to you only after having been “passed” by eminent style 
critics in the Fashion Salons held frequently at the Waldorf Hotel. Naturally, 
dresses so unique and individual can be made only in limited quantities. 

So if you have not been fortunate enough to secure some Resort Frocks, 
you may get smart wash dresses, made by the same house, and created under 
the direct supervision of the designer of Resort Frocks. 

Fashion Salons cannot be held often enough to pass upon a// the lovely 
dresses we make—big critics are always busy—so, many dresses worthy the 
name “Resort Frock” are in our already famous “‘Queen-Make” line. In 
both there are the same fine materials, unfading colors, brilliant bits of 
hand embroidery and touches of real lace. 

Since cotton is fashion’s favorite this season as never before, wash dresses 
have achieved a recognition that lifts them from the merely useful to distinct 
smartness. Depending upon perfect designing, in the most popular wash 
fabrics, these dresses exemplify the season’s most fashionable successes. 

Queen-Make dresses have such varied originality that they can be worn 
with perfect appropriateness for a day at the Country Club, a trip to town 
or an informal tea. They are also so inexpensive that you will want some for 
your morning’s tasks at home. 

Ask for Queen-Make dresses tomorrow at your favorite store. 


No. 6041 (at the left) is of fine tissue 


gingham. The color note is repeated in 
the embroidery edge on sleeves, collar 
and panels of organdy. A ribbon bow 
adds a coquettish touch. Colors: helio, 
blue, black, brown, green. Sizes, 16 to 46. 
Price $9.75 


No. 1054 (in the center). This charming 
collarless dress of ratine shows Russian 
influence in its design and Hungarian 
embroidery in its trimming—making a 
most unusual dress. Colors: lavender, 
green, blue. Sizes, 16 to 46. Price $6.50 


No. 6053 (at the right) is of Monte 
Carlo dotted voile, whose smart lines 
are enhanced by inserts of real hand- 
made filet lace; collar and sleeves are of 
fine net; side drapes and satin tie add 
interest; dots guaranteed. Colors: blue, 
black, brown. Sizes, 16 to 46. Price $9.75 


When ordering 


—direct from us (providing your favorite shop 
cannot fill your wants) give number, size, color 
desired, andsend money order to—Houseof Queen 
Make, 102 Madison Avenue, New York City. 










ADDRESS HOUSE OF QUEEN-MAKE 
102 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK CITY 
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The Porch Beautiful 


relation and makes the porch a real transition 
A gay seaside cottage with red and white 

striped awnings was more daring, and painted 

| the chairs and table sealing-wax red with a 


; touch of black. Here the table was a ‘lat board 

-. made by the local carpenter in the style of 4 
7 | refectory table, and the seats long forms that 

were stored under the table when not in use 
Red, however, is a hot color for summer, unless 
| the house is surrounded by large lawns and 
trees, or is near the sea, when the contrast js 
| appreciated. Where color is massed in this 
way, the rest of the furnishings must be more 
subdued. The yellow porch, for instance, had 
willow chairs stained brown with cushions of 
dull blue, and the porch with the red painted 
| furniture reintroduced the red note merely in 
the bindings and pipings of the cool, gray 
holland cushions of the chairs. 

From year to year new chintzes and linens 
| are designed. This year primitive designs are 
| much in favor. The linen on page 44 shows 
'a pattern of South Sea Island influence, and 
| perhaps it is the Egyptian fashion that has 
brought out a renewed vogue for striped ma- 
terials that combine three or four colors. These 
| come in practically every combination possible, 
| and vary in price from 75 cents to $1.35 for the 
| domestic make 36 inches wide, to $2.25 to 

$4.50 for the imported 50-inch material. Com- 
bined with plain cushions, they are very smart 
furniture coverings, provided the awnings are 
not too noticeably striped, otherwise a restless 
feeling might result. Sometimes charming 
effects may be had by the use of such homely 
materials as checked gingham, beach cloth, or 
unbleached muslin dyed some bright color. 


: e Xe : These are all materials that may be bought for 
ES, ] t S !a few cents a yard. A quaint porch of a 
c ~ ee ee | Come house used red and white checked 


gingham for the cushions for the willow fur- 


Aandi 
‘ | ie 
| 

: 


Thisshop-mark isinset 
in every Berkey & Gay 
production. Ir is the 
customer’s protec- 
tion when buying and 
his pride ever after. 





ture—the check, of course, as large as it was 


: | ni 
. i Cae :. | possible to get, for small, unimportant designs 
i] Q Y, yt § é : | are not in place out of doors. The plain linen 
rug and the awnings were blue, and the cush- 


ions were piped with the same tone. The result 
was a restful but sprightly porch at very little 
cost. Where plain cottons are used, the note 
of contrast and gaiety can be introduced by 
pipings and bandings of another color. For 
instance, a yellow stripe on a blue cushion may 
make it twice as interesting. Blue cushions 
may be bound with orange or yellow; green 
may grow even cooler to look at when it is 
bound in white. Orange might be steadied by 
a binding of black or blue, and a bright, 
navy-blue muslin might be relieved from 
somberness by pipings of Canna red. 


Happiness 


T is when June comes ‘round again that 

the charm of gifts such as the pieces 
pictured above, is peculiarly manifest. For 
wedding or graduation, or simply as a gift 
whose unexpectedness enhances its value, 
they are equally delightful. 

Built throughout of American Walnut, they are faithful in beauty, in 
usefulness, in lasting service, to the ideal Berkey & Gay have maintained 
for over 60 years. 

Each piece—harmonious, graceful, friendly—will carry with it an endur- 
ing happiness in its possession. Foremost merchants invite you to view 
these occasional gift pieces this month. To the prices quoted below, your 
merchant adds freight charges. 


Hope Cnest . . $70.00 Sewing Cabinet . $37.50 


This massive piece,.with its richly fig- A piece Mother willlove. Its symmetry 
ured surfaces and embellishments of of line and three-tone color harmony 
fancy burl, claims kinship to the old wereinspired bythe old Spanish seachests. 


Jacobean saddlebag chest. 
Occasional Table, $20.00 


The Question of Furniture 


There are so many different kinds of porches, 
ranging from the elaborate sun parlor that may 
be as sophisticated and upholstered as it has 
a mind to, to the outdoor porch where a sudden 
storm is likely to soak the furnishings, that it 
is hard to lay down definite rules that this or 
that type of furniture is most desirable. Most 
people find that the various kinds of reed, 
rattan, fiber, or willow are most practical. 
They are light and easily moved from place to 
place, and they are not expensive. It must be 
remembered that while the material is cheap, 
labor is not, and the more finely and closely 
woven, the more expensive will it be. Simple 


Butterfly Table . $42.00 


A charmingly designed table, whose 
famous forebear now graces The Wayside 
Inn at Sudbury, Massachusetts. 


One of those quaint, convenient tables, 
adaptable for infinite, varied uses in the 
living room. A table dear to the feminine 
heart. : 


willow chairs can be bought for about $5 or $6, 
but the peacock chair of willow illustrated in 
the drawing on page 45 costs $42. Also, 


the original peacock chair finely woven in the 
Philippines costs almost half as much again. 
Another point in favor of this type of furniture 
is that a shower of rain will have no bad effect 
on it, and if it is beginning to sag, it is posi- 
tively improved by the shower. Where natural 
reed or wicker furniture has become grimy and 
discolored, it may be washed with soap and 
water. It is essential, however, that it should 
be thoroughly rinsed and it may be finished by 
rubbing with furniture polish. 

By the aid of paint or stain, reed or willow 
furniture can be made to fit into any color 


With the prices of Berkey & Gay Furniture now uniform throughout the coun- 
try, you know not only the quality, but you know the value. Henceforth, uncertainty 
is eliminated from all your furniture buying, for you have an unfailing standard 
by which to judge confidently, and to compare accurately. 

Our brochure, illustrating and describing these gift pieces, together 
with name of nearest Berkey & Gay merchant, sent upon request. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


452 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West goth Street 


(Admittance by letter of introduction from your merchant or decorator) 
S\|h aunaceccennvnncccececeenvannneneeccnccannnnnccaceocececvencencoceccacannnnneecncvavocevavencaacccvcvvveevcnsacccucnavavavucnnuoeveOvOveceeeeUUTOTOGeUCTUUTOTOCUOUUUUUTTUTOTOUUUUTTUUT 
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The Porch Beautiful 


scheme. For the outdoor porch, however, most 

ple prefer it very simply finished—either 
patural or some rustic color. For this reason 
oil stain is preferred by some people, because 
even in color it retains the rustic feeling. Where 
it is painted at home, care must be taken to 
avoid putting the paint.on too thickly, espe- 
dally in the joints of the withes, or it will not 
dry. When enamel is used, the undercoats 
may be of flat paint, which is not only less 
expensive, but more practical. 

It is the little accessories that one adds when 
one has finished furnishing that make any 
room livable, and the same care must be taken 
in equipping the porch. A waste-paper basket 
for instance, may seem to belong more properly 
to indoor living, but it will help enormously 
in keeping the porch free from stray papers 
and bits of rubbish. A wall-pocket where one 
can keep newspapers tidy is also very helpful. 

The screened porch that is used at night 
will, of course, be lighted. It is usual to have a 
ceiling light, but comfort and charm will be 
given your porch if you have portable reading 
lamps arranged near comfortable chairs. For 
suburban homes where one wants to be 
screened from the street when the lamps are 
lit, light rattan blinds or slat blinds that may 
be let down at night are almost essential. 


Note. Seasonable folios that will help in your |. 


summer decorating are “How to Paint Furni- 
ture?’ “Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics al 
Home” and “The Decorative Use of Slip Covers 
and How to Make Them,” at 25 cents each. 


Good Housekeeping’s 
Studio 


(Continued from page 42) 


the price asked is fair, and whether they are 
good from the less practical, but equally im- 
portant, standard of taste. 

There are standards and rules which produce 
a correct and charming room. This, the 
trained decorator knows, and this knowledge 
we offer to you, not in a vague way, but defi- 
nitely; not alone through pictures and articles 
in the magazine, but in fully illustrated pamph- 
lets, telling you in detail how to arrange a 
certain type of room—the treatment of ceiling, 
floor, walls, and windows. Ina word, the back- 
ground for the furniture, which is to make your 
life a more comfortable one, for furniture to be 
right must first serve, and by its beauty and 
fitness give a sense of pleasure as well. Just as 
having nice clothes gives a sense of well-being, 
so do well-ordered, harmonious surroundings. 

Only American products of sterling worth 
are being shown. The manufacturers are 
eagerly working with us, as they are as anxious 
to show you what they are making as you are 
anxious to know what you can get. 

This Studio is a practical work-shop—as 
it were, an Interior Decorating Shop—through 
which pass the various products which go to 
make a room—any room of the house except the 
kitchen and the laundry. We have different 
settings—now it is a plain wall, next a papered 
wall; last summer an ivy covered trellis with a 
fountain stood where the mantel-piece is now. 

While each of these different rooms has its 
own particular style of furnishings, the folio 
that is issued on each exhibit endeavors to 
solve the problems of the woman who has to 
rearrange her own furniture. The living- 
room dining-room, for instance, arranges its 
mantel to suit the mood of the room, but the 
folio explains the principles that go toward 
good mantel treatment, and suggests various 
types of decoration that may be applied to 
rooms of different kinds. Our aim is to 
explain not merely how one does certain things, 
but why. If, however, you have some problem 


that we do not touch on, our decorators will 
be glad to give you their advice. Sometimes 
it helps you give us the information we need, 
in order to advise you intelligently, if you fill 
M a questionnaire which will be sent in return 
for a two-cent stamp for postage. 
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Guider 


Appetizing 

Sandwiches 
with 
Gulden’s 
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Sandwiches can be dull, flat, and 
tasteless, or as delicious and inspired 
as if concocted by some fairy chef. It’s 
a delicious and inspired kind of sand- 
wich when the filling bears a generous 
dash of Gulden’s Mustard. 


Gulden’s is a condiment supreme, 
a mustard of unexcelled quality. It is 
a special blend of imported and Ameri- 
can-grown mustard seeds ground 
exceedingly fine, pure grain vinegar, 
and certain other spices that give to 
Gulden’s the flavor which is so particu- 
larly itsown. It is a delicious, tantaliz- 
ing flavor that puts an edge on appetite. 


Gulden’s is bottled without preserva- 
tives of any kind, and because of its 
purity always stays fresh to the last 
spoonful in the round glass jar. At 
better grocery and delicatessen stores 
everywhere. 


GULDEN’S 


ustard 
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O)rinoka 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 





aie 


ummer t 


OUR summer window open to 

the breeze lets in bright sunlight 
and specks of dust that play havoc 
with ordinary drapery materials. 


But not with Orinoka Guaran- 
teed Sun and Tubfast Draperies! 
Orinoka colors will not fade in even 
the strongest sunlight, for they are 
hand-dyed in the yarn by our special 
process. And, as often as necessary, 
Orinoka fabrics may be washed with 
pure soap and water, and rehung— 
their beauty unimpaired. 

In consequence, the springtime 
custom of taking down the over- 


KE a a 





sts your 
drapery fabrics ! 


draperies is passing. With Orinoka 
draperies, windows may be interest- 
ingly and colorfully draped the year 
’round. There are textures and color 
schemes for every type of decoration 
and for all homes in town or country, 
modest or palatial. 


Orinoka fabrics offer the truest 
economy. ‘Their beauty is no pass- 
ing thing! Every yard is fully guar- 
anteed—money back or new goods 
if color fades from sunlight or wash- 
ing. Order your draperies by name 
—not “sunfast,” but “Orinoka— 
Guaranteed Sun and Tubfast.” 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 506 Clarendon Building, New York City 


THE ORINOKA GUARANTEE 
is printed on the tag attached to every bolt of 


genuine Orinoka sunfast fabrics. 
when you buy. 


Look for it 


“These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If 
color changes from exposure to sunlight or from washing, 
the merchant is hereby authorized to replace them with 
new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 


THE ORINOKA BOOKLET 
“Color Harmony in Window Draperies” was 
prepared by a New York decorator. It contains 
many illustrations in color of dainty window, 
door and bed drapings. Its suggestions for se- 
lecting materials and making and hanging drap- 


eries are practical and helpful. 


Send us your 


address and 20c. 


June 1923 Good Housekeeping 








A Little Child Shall Lead 


(Continued from page 27) 


regulations and saw to it that they applied 
to every baby in the commune. They were 
simple enough measures, but they stand the 
test of twenty-five years of progressive 
knowledge, and they served the village of 
Villiers le Duc well. Every woman before 
the birth of her child was brought under the 
care of an expert, either midwife or doctor; the 
burden of anxiety was lifted from the expectant 
mother by help provided out of the communal 
funds where it was needed; instructions were 
given for the feeding of babies where they were 
not breast-fed, and the means of sterilizing 
milk were provided. 

So well did the rules serve that for ten years 
from the time they were put in force—from 
1894 to 1903—not a baby died in the village, 
there was only one still birth, and no mother 
died in childbirth. That happened in a village 
where, during the same period, the total death- ’ 
rate was 20.4 per thousand, which is a good 


_ deal higher than the average death-rate in 


most of our American towns, showing that the 
saving of babies and mothers in that little 
village was clearly due to two factors: that the 
mayor of the village cared about the lives of 
the babies; and that having sufficient power 
and knowledge, he was able to give every onea 
chance. 


When We Took Stock 


Six years ago, when the country needed 
fighting timber to break the deadlock in 
France, we took stock of our freshly-matured 
masculine citizens, the first time we ever 
appraised the physical vigor of the youth 
of the country, reckoning it as a national 
asset, and we found that one in every four 
was physically unfit. Amazed at what the 
revelations of the draft board made clear, 
we sought for causes and traced back to the 
cumulative effects of malnutrition and neglect 
through the school period, and back of the 
school period to infancy, and back of infancy 
to prenatal conditions. The whole health 
problem was laid bare in its entire sequence 
and it became clear that the youth of the 
country was found wanting because we had 
cheated our children. 

Before 1917 we had heard a good deal about 
the high rate of infant mortality and the 
deaths of mothers in childbirth, and we had 
had some shocks about the number of under- 
nourished school children, but we had never 
considered the relation of those figures, reflect- 
ing neglect, ignorance, at the start of life, to 
the expensive driftwood piling up in hos- 
pitals, poorhouses, jails, at the other end; 
to the ineffectual resistance to disease all 
along the line. We had never realized that 
those “vital statistics’ had any bearing 
upon our ability to present a battle front 
or to register efficiently in the daily round 
of work. We had never before thought 


| nationally of health. So much of an impetus 
| we must credit to the war. 
| the position of the French mayor in that we 


We are today in 


are aware of the tremendous waste of child 
and mother life and the great toll of costs in 
neglected and undernourished children, the 
relation it bears to our social and economic 
life, and we genuinely want to do something 
about it, awake at last to our national obli- 
gation. 

The experiment in Villiers le Duc is of 
interest because it was a demonstration of an 
important thing which the facts in other 


| places bear out, that a community registers 
| like an accurate barometer the degree of 


interest it manifests in the protection of 
mothers and babies. In just the proportion 
that a community cooperates with its mothers 
to make effective the knowledge of infant 
care, the infant death-rate is lowered. We 
have the evidence of most of our large cities 
that the death-rate drops simultaneously with 
the increase of infant hygiene work. New 


| York City tells the story best, perhaps, with 
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A Little Child Shall Lead 


a. drop in its rate of infant mortality from 144 
out of every thousand babies born in 1908, 
to 82 in 1921. It was in 1908 that a division 
of child hygiene was added ta the city health 
department with Dr. S. Josephine Baker at 
the head, New York being the first city to take 
that progressive step. Dr. Baker has fought 
valiantly for the babies of the city, and side 
by side with the municipal efforts a great net- 
work of child hygiene organizations has 
developed. With most of the factors that tend 
towards infant mortality present in a high 
degree in New York—poverty, the prevalence 
of women in industry, overcrowding, unsani- 
tary conditions of living—the work done 
to save babies has been able to combat those 
factors to such an extent that her present 
rate is 82, 

America is never far behind an idea once 
it is recognized—and advertised. We are at 
the threshold of the idea that the child is not 
merely an adjunct of the individual family, but 
is the building stone of the community in a 
democracy where each has a right to be well 
born, the same right to moral and physical 
health as to an education; and that the com- 
munity should provide for these rights, taking 
up the responsibility at the point where the 
knowledge and resources of the family leave 
off. This is a freshly dawning idea, ideal; 
potent, revolutionizing in its possibilities. 
Starting with the negative attitude of preven- 
tion of death and disease, we have progressed 
to the positive attitude ‘of health for every 
child in the country. How are we going to 
put this new ideal across? 

In January of this year two of the largest and 
strongest organizations for child welfare in 
the country, the American Child Hygiene 
Association and the American Child Health 
Organization of America, were amalgamated 
into one under the name of The American Child 
Health Association. 

They elected as their president the man 
above all others in this country who stands 
for the conservation of child life—Herbert 
Hoover. That organization has set itself 
the task of working out a national health 
machinery. No one can explain what the 
nature of that machinery is to be so well as 
Mr. Hoover himself. For that purpose he 
granted an interview for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
in his office at the Department of Commerce 
in Washington. 


Interviewing Mr. Hoover 


Mr. Hoover, quiet with the restraint of great 
reserve, has the quality of convincing one of 
the power to make prophecies come true. I 
recalled the days when, as a cog in the machin- 
ery of the Food Administration during the war, 
I heard him say, ‘“‘America will save so many 
million pounds of wheat for Europe and so 
many million pounds of meat,” and each time 
America saved them. He said, “Belgium must 
not starve,” and Belgium did not starve. 
When he said in his interview, ‘We shall 
endeavor to put health over as a national 
theme,” I saw that endeavor shaping into 
reality. As he talked, I saw in him not the 
man alone, but the symbol of determination 





of America, of the ability to put things across | 


when a deep impulse stirs. 

“I believe,” said he, “the time has come 
when we must recognize as a fundamental, 
national principle the obligation to provide 
such measures toward the children of this 
country, as a whole, as will yield to them, rich 


and poor alike, an equal opportunity at their * 


start in life. 

“We know that a baby born under conditions 
as they are in this country today has less 
chance of living a week than an old man of 
ninety. For the last seven years an-average of 
one baby out of every eleven born alive was 
lost. While a high percent of the babies in this 
country are born normal, there is an accumu- 
lation of defects through the period of 
childhood, so that a comparatively small per- 
cent reach maturity in normal health. To help 








Wouldnt you rather P sei that boy 


of yours pee ‘The Star Spangled 

Banner’than listen to the perfor- 
mance of the greatest artist hea ever 
lived ? He can do it with ease on the 


STORY@ CLARK 
PLAYER PIANO 


and without hours of practice. Its fun for him 
and for you, too, and for the whole family! 


For those who love the piano yet cannot play—for those thousands of homes 
where there are pianos unused because there is no one to play them—the 
Story & Clark Player is the ideal instrument. 

Without long practice every member of Every Story & Clark player is equipped 
the family can master it,andtheimmortal with the Story & Clark Imperial Player 
creations of Rubenstein, Beethoven, Liszt, Action responsive to the slightest touch 


Wagner, Paderewski, and the great artists and unexcelled in bringing out the full, 
of our time can be played equally as well _ rich tone of the beautiful Story & Clark 


as the latest popular hits of the day. piano. 


Near-by is a Story & Clark dealer who will gladly show you the several styles of 
Story @ Clark pianos and player pianos, and from whom you can purchase one on terms 
within your income. Your present piano will be accepted as part payment. 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story & Clark Piano Company 


General Offices 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
be 
If you are a prospective purchaser of a piano or player piano, we will be glad to send you a beautiful brochure—Free. 
Story & Clark Piano Company, Dept. GH3 °315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Please send me the brochure showing the various styles of your instruments, and the name of your 
nearest dealer, because I am interested in buying a grand CJ an upright 2 a player piano CT 
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Bobbed hair that is grow- 
ing out can be made to look 
as if it never was, by the 
judicious use of extra pieces 
of hair, coiled across the back 
and pinned over the ends of 
the cut hair. 


How well have you trained 


your 


Daily brushing does two impcrtant 
things for your hair: 


It trains the hair to conform to your 
preferred coiffure. 

It massages the scalp, keeping the 
hair glossy and in good condition. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor 
Hair Brush gives the most satis- 
factory results in both uses. 


The long, springy, stiff bristles 
penetrate clear through the hair— 
instead of just skimming over the 
surface. They remove the dust 
and straighten the tangles. They 
stimulate the scalp, yet do not 


hair? 


bruise it. The natural food for 
the hair is distributed properly 
and your hair is given a chance to 
grow. 

Go to any store or shop that sells 
hair brushes and examine a Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor. You will 
immediately recognize its advan- 
tages. Just try brushing your hair 
for a week with this brush and see 
how much easier you can dress 
your hair and how much brighter 
its sheen will be. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor 
Hair Brush is always sold in the 
yellow box. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 
Makers of the famous Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and all parts of the world 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Look for the word 
Pro-phy-lac-tic stamped 
on the handle 


<< 


Dressa 
ot HAIR? 


Write for our interesting new 
booklet on dressing the hair. 
It is free. 








| A Little Child Shall Lead 


maintain that heritage of normality and to 
bring it both at birth and maturity as near one 
hundred percent as possible is the aim of the 
newly-formed American Child Health Associa- 
tion. This Association purposes to play its 
part in the best effort ever made to build 
up a nation of healthy children, which means 

a healthy nation. With the active support 

of the medical profession, of the United 

States Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of 

Education and the Public Health- Service, 

and of all the established National, State, 

and local agencies for the care of children, 

we shall endeavor to put health over as a 

national theme. 

“While the American Child Health Associa- 
tion will have all sympathy and will offer help 
in restoring those who fall by the wayside 
through illness, it will put the emphasis of its 
efforts upon the normal child, developing every 
possible means to keep him normal. Our 
method will be one of constructive defense. 
We do not have to deal with conditions of 
poverty on any such scale as Europe has to 
reckon with. The great bulk of American- 

| born children have a sufficiency of food and are 

surrounded by parental care, but there is a 
| surprising degree of undernourishment and 
| habits that produce bad health even among 
such children. Especially is this true in 
certain rural areas and in the large indus- 
trial centers. This campaign on which we 
are embarking involves education—educa- 
tion of mothers, education through the 
schools, provision of public health agencies, 
periodical medical examination of children, 
and the organization of consultation centers 
cooperating with the physicians and health 
officials. 

“The Association will not attempt to go out 
| and reach the individual child, but to stimulate 
public interest in the care of children. It will 
inaugurate an educational campaign along 
many lines. Much effective work has been 
done in the years past toward reducing infant 
mortality. The American Child Health Asso- 
| ciation aims toward a universal extension of 
this reduction. 


Plans for the Future 


“We shall attempt to cover the whole gamut 
of health of the child, beginning with the very 
vital work of pre-natal care and following 
through to maturity. The American Child 
Hygiene Association formerly devoted most of 
its energies to pre-natal work, maternity care, 
and supervision of the infant and child of 
pre-school age, while the Child Health Organ- 
ization of America was concerned with the 
health of school children. In combining the 
two organizations we cover the whole ground 
in one centralized organization of national 
scope. 

“The American Relief Administration will 
lend the benefit of the organizing and adminis- 
trative experience gained during the four-year 
campaign in Europe. With the work abroad 
drawing to a close the members of the Adminis- 
tration wish to utilize this channel as a 
continuation of their efforts. In the European 
countries they handled upward of fifteen 
million children as a mass problem of saving 
life and maintaining normality against the 
heavy odds of famine conditions and universal 
poverty. They handled unique problems in 
the most. enormous laboratories the world has 
ever seen. The great need there was to secure 
primary medical attention and the essential 
foods. There is no such problem here, but 
they have an invaluable experience gained 
under those adverse conditions which they can 
bring to the assistance of the authorities who 
have been doing such fine service for children 
under the more normal conditions of life in 
America. 

“The American Child Health Association 
does not propose to supercede any of the 
established agencies, but, acting as a center of 
information and help, to stimulate and re- 
inforce in every way possible, those in each 
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A Little Child Shall Lead 


Jocal community. We shall make a nation- 
wide appeal for membership, and I appeal to 
the readers of Gooo HOUSEKEEPING to serve as 
an advance guard in this campaign. Our aim 
js through educational stimulus to achieve as 


nearly as possible a hundred percent standard | 


of health for every child in America, to lift the 
health standard of this country higher than any 
country has ever yet reached. The children of 
strong physique, of sound education and 
character, are the army with which we, as a 
nation, must march to progress.” 

As Mr. Hoover says, the aim of the Associa- 
tion is not to dominate or supplant any of the 
work which has grown up so vigorously in 
various parts of the country in response to 
Jocal needs, but to strengthen and reinforce it, 
welding the scattered organizations together 
under the banner of unified standards into a 
great fighting force for health. The American 
Child Health Association forms the machinery 
to crystallize the awakened sentiment, to put 
the idea over, with the same organizing power 
as we are used to putting in big business. 

We have only to realize what the United 
States did for the children of Europe to know 
the power that lies latent within us. First, as 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium, and 
later as the American Relief Administration, an 
organization came into being which set out 
upon theecrusade to save the people of Europe 
from famine. By direct appeal to the Ameri- 
can people sufficient human energy and power 
and money were brought forth literally to save 
from death either directly or indirectly the 
total populations of twenty-three European 
nations. Fifteen million children were kept 
alive by American food, which means that the 
United States gave back to Europe ten times as 
many lives as were lost in the war. America’s 
response to Europe’s need saved the continent 
from such famine as followed the Thirty 
Years’ War, when a third of the population on 
the continent was wiped out. With the 
resources we had at our command, what we did 
was a clear obligation and a privilege, but if we 
did this for the children of Europe, we will not 
fail our own children when the need is put 
squarely up to us. 


A Century of Health Building 


Sensitized by seeing at close range the child | 
life of a continent in peril, the members of the | 


American Relief Administration will put its 
rich experience into the effort to build up 
impregnably the children of this country. It 


will endeavor to turn into this channel at home | 


the interest of all those whose concern for 
the children of Europe was so spontaneous that 
not a single campaign for funds was ever 
necessary, the millions sent across the ocean 
coming forth at the mere spoken or written 
word. The stimulus of this organization will 
lie back of the forces which originally, as the 
American Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality, later became the 
American Child Health Association, led by 
the professional men and women all over the 
country who have been in the vanguard of 
the work for mothers and children. And 
added to these will be the perfected machinery 
of the former Child Health Organization, 
which has built up a unique and vigorous 
health program through the schools of. the 
country. 

_ The plans which have been mapped out are 
in the early stages of formulation. The pro- 
gram is not one that can be put into effect 
either swiftly or spectacularly. It provides, 
not for one generation of effort, but for a 
hundred years of constructive _ building. 
Briefly stated, the aim is to help secure for 
every American child a hundred percent chance 
at health and happiness, beginning at eoncep- 
tion and continuing until maturity. It starts 
on the ‘clear premise that to provide this 
heritage of health is no charity, but the wisest 
possible conservation, a reciprocal obligation 








of the community to give the child its chance | 


at health so that the child may give back 
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Their flower-like loveliness 
fits the moods of June 


Like roses and poppies—like violets and bluebells—the 
clear, lustrous colors of the new Minerva Yarns glow in 
the June sunshine and gleam in its soft moonlight. What- 
ever color you love best—whatever shade is most becom- 
ing to you—you will find in Minerva Yarns. Do you need 
a light yarn for a diaphanous slip-over? Select a Minerva 
Yarn. Do you want a heavier worsted for sturdy sport 
wear? Select a Minerva Yarn. Must you have a still 
thicker yarn for a brushed-wool hat or scarf? Still it should 
be a Minerva Yarn. Look for the name on the band of 
every ball of yarn you buy. 


The garment illustrated above 


The smart garment shown above is made of the popular Silver Mixes. 
It is No. 2126, which you will find in Minerva Knitting Book, Vol. XV, 
together with a host of other becoming and delightful sweaters, caps, 
and other knitted things you will need for your summer wardrobe. 
You can purchase the book at your local yarn counter for 15 cents 
(or we will send it by mail, 20 cents postpaid; in Canada, 25 cents). 
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Sample Offer ) |} JAMES LEES & SONS ©O., 
W ool Flowers » |i 220 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Fi $ Mi ; : Gentlemen: I am enclosing ten cents, for which : 
ifteen pieces of Min- : please send me Minerva Yarns and instructions ; 


erva Yarns of different : for making flowers. 
colors with instruc- wr} |: 
tions for making the 
wool flowers now so 
fashionable will be sent 
for ten cents (stamps 
or coin). Fill out the 
coupon, 
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When the 
June Hostess 
Entertains 


Here is a Suggested Menu 


Fruit Cup 
Jellied Chicken Jewel Salad 
Rolls and Coffee 
Nut Frappé or Strawberry Parfait and Sponge Cake 
Candies—French Dainties 


ALL these dishes are not only beautiful to the eye but dainty and 
delicious to the taste. Other menus may be had for the asking. 


JEWEL SALAD 
cup cold water 
Sparkling Gelatine cup boiling water 

cup cucumber i %4 cup sugar | 
cup canned sliced pineapple % cup mild vinegar 


14 envelope KNOX 24 cup pineapple syrup 

1 tablespoonful of lemon 

juice 

Few grains of salt 
Pare, chop and drain cucumber. Chop and drain pineapple. (There should be '/2 cup of 
each.) Mix cucumber and pineapple, add gelatine, which has been soaked in cold water, 
end dissolve in boiling water; add remaining ingredients. Turn into large or individual 
molds, first dipped in cold water, and chill. Remove from molds to nest of lettuce leaves. 
Accompany with mayonnaise dressing and any garnish desired. 


Y 
7 
Ya 


NUT FRAPPE 


% envelope KNOX Sparkling Gelatine 
% cup cold water 1 cup cooked pineapple and strawberries 
2 cup sugar 1 cup cream or evaporated milk 


34 cup of milk 
1 cup chopped nuts 
White of one egg 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and dissolve over hot water. Add dissolved gelatine 
to whipped cream, milk and sugar; stir in beaten egg white. When cold, add the pineapple 
and strawberries, which have been chopped in small pieces, also the chopped nuts. Serve 
ice cold in sherbet glasses, 


FREE Recipes and Menus 


WE shall be glad to send you, not only Mrs. Knox’s book contain- 
ing recipes for over a hundred dainty desserts and salads, but 
also a list of suggested menus especially selected for June entertain- 
ing. Just send 4 cents to cover cost of postage, and your grocer’s name. 


‘KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


140 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


AciDULATED | 


GELATINE | 


'A Little Child Shall Lead 


| in the full potentiality of its dev: lopment 

The first concrete experiments through which 
the American Child Health Association will be 
able to present community health plans jn 
process of development and operation wil] be 
three intensive demonstrations which will 
extend over a period of five years each, the first 
already started January ist at Fargo, North 





| nearly a year and a half. 
| can Red Cross made an appropriation of 
| $200,000 for the purpose of such a child health 
| demonstration and turned over this money to 





Dakota, two others to be in cities which will 


| probably be chosen by the time this article is 


printed. The choosing of those places is 


: - : 
| contingent upon their having a population 


of between 15,000 and 25,000, a death-rate of 


| about a hundred for every thousand babies 


born, and sufficient health understanding 


| within the community to give promise that 

the work will eventually be carried on by local 
| forces when the demonstration period is at an 
| end. 


For the working out of these demonstra- 
tions an initial appropriation has been put into 
the hands of the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation by the Commonwealth Fund. The 
purpose of these experiments is to develop a 
cohesive plan of health procedure for urban 
centers of less than 50,000 population and for 
the rural districts. The cities have developed 
programs of health education and supervision 
which only need to be perfected and extended, 
but the smaller places and rural districts have 


| yet to feel their way. 


The Fargo experiment is at this time too new 


| to have harvested very much in results, but one 


may take a look at a similar demonstration, 


| the first ever undertaken in this country, at 


Mansfield, in Richland County, Ohio, on 
which the demonstrations of the American 
Child Health Association will be based. This 


| demonstration, which is under the auspices of 


the National Child Health Council and financed 
by the American Red Cross, has been running 
In 1920 the Ameri- 


the National Child Health Council with the 


| understanding that this would be a three to 


five-year demonstration and that the commu- 
nity would gradually assume financial respon- 


| sibility until at the end of the demonstration 
| period the community would be carrying on 


without outside help those parts of the demon- 
stration which have proved sound. 


The Mansfield Demonstration 
This demonstration is, first of all, not merely 


| a superinduced idea from the outside, it 
| represents a fifty-fifty scheme of cooperation, 


with the initiative, a working staff, and a 
certain amount of funds brought in from the 
agencies wishing to use Mansfield as a labora- 
tory, but met half-way by the enthusiasm of 
the citizens, by the working force of all the 
health agencies within the city and county, and 
by their operating funds. “Health for every 
child and every child healthy” is the banner 
under which the demonstration is advancing, 
and already the whole life of the city and 
county has been quickened by the activities 
which have been started, while other places are 
watching the experiment eagerly. 

The health activities under way in the 
Mansfield demonstration group themselves 
under five headings: medical, nursing, health 
education, nutrition, research. There is a 
staff with a supervisor in charge of each 
division, each a specialist in his or her line, and 
a general director of the whole experiment. 
The medical division has established health 
centers both in the town of Mansfield and in 
the rural districts, where babies and children 
are examined and weighed and measured and 
advice is given, as well as formulas for the 
feeding of babies with the consent of the 
family physician. In addition, the physician 
in charge, a thoroughly equipped pediatrist, is 
subject to call for consultation by the families 
of the community or by any physician, free of 
charge. The nursing division provides nurses 
both in the two towns of the county and for 
rural visiting, to help in the medical inspection 
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Experienced Housenives Approve the 


Short Chimney Oil Stove Burner 


a short chimney oil stove burner is approved by experienced 
housewives because of its speed. No woman wants to fuss 
and putter around a stove waiting for things to get “done.” 

The Lorain High Speed Burner is a most efficient short 
chimney oil burner. It transforms the oil into gas, and then 
burns the gas with a clean, odorless, blue flame of great 
intensity. Moreover, this flame comes in direct contact with 
the cooking utensil. 


Lorain has many other exclusive features. For instance, the 
vital part, the inner combustion tube, is guaranteed for ten years 
against burning out. Read the Guarantee. 

Then there’s the self-adjusting wick-stop that automatically 
stops the wick at the correct lighting and burning point. Tapered 
combustion tubes prevent “boil-overs” from reaching the wick. 
The construction of the oil chamber prevents wick-sticking and 
makes re-wicking easy. The Lorain Wick gives extra long life, 
a steady flame, and seldom requires trimming. And the large 
Red Wheel makes wick-adjustments easy. 


You can get most any size, style or color of oil cook stove equipped 
with the Lorain High Speed Burner, because it is now standard equipment 
on many famous makes. 

Don’t buy an oil cook stove until you have 
examined one equipped with the Lorain Burner— 
the burner with the Red Wheel. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, advise us immediately. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator. World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances. 


>, 
0; oO 


F GAS is available you’ll 
find nocooking appliance 


to excel Lorain-equipped 
Gas Ranges. One easy turn 


of the Lorain Red Wheel 
gives you a choice of 44 
measured and controlled | M ‘ 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or baking. 
ED 


OIL BURNER 


LO 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


In using advertisements see page 6 








| peabmey the short chimney oil stove 
burner produces an intense flame 
whichstrikesdirectlyonthebottomofthe 
cooking utensil, the heat generated has, 
inthe past,caused the earlydestruction of 
its vital part, the inner combustion tube. 

This fault has been completely elimina- 
ted in the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
by making the inner combustion tube of 
“Vesuvius Metal” which is not affected 
by the destructive action of this intense 
heat. : 

Therefore, American Stove Company 
now gives the following unconditio 
guarantee with each Lorain Oil Burner: 


GUARANTEE 


Should the inner combustion tube of 
the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
burn out within 10 years from date 


of purchase, replacement will be 
made entirely free of charge. 


IMPORTANT 


Every oil cook stove equipped with the Lorain 
High Speed Burner has one interchangeable 
Giant Chimney which makes anystandard Lorain 
Burner a Super-heating Giant Burner—an entirely 
new principle in Oil Cook Stove construction. 


Many famous makes of Oil Cook 
stoves are now equipped with the 
Lorain High Speed Burner, including: 
CLARK JEWEL— 

George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 


DANGLER— 
Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


DIRECT ACTION— 
National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 


NEW PROCESS— 
New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, O. 


QUICK MEAL— 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 


1923 
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“Put the Canking Energy into Cookies 


Give the children their favorite dessert— 
ice cream—as often as they want it. And 
give them cookies with their ice cream— 
cookies made in the time you save by using 
the Auto Vacuum Freezer, which requires 
no cranking. 

The Auto Vacuum Freezer is a one-piece 
container—all metal and white enameled, 
made on the principle of the vacuum 
bottle. The lids seal both compartments, 
so that no particle of salt can get into the 
cream. The flavor also is sealed in. Theice 
cream freezes itself in 45 minutes and stays 
frozen for hours without re- 
packing. Comes out rich, 
smooth, luscious. Over a quar- 
ter million in use. 


Buy it at any leading Hardware, Depart- 
ment or General Store 


Auto Vacuum Ice Cream Freezer Co 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Strawberry IceCream 


1 cup milk P 

2 cups crushed berries 
2 cups sugar 

2 cups heavy cream 


2 eggs 
1 tablespoonful flour 
1-8 teaspoon salt 


Scald milk and stir slowly into 
beaten eggs, one cup of sugar, 
salt and flour. Cook in double 
boiler, stirring constantly until 
mixture thickens. Remove from 
fire. When cold, fold in cream, 
whipped stiff. When partially 
frozen stir in strawberries—— 
crushed and sweetened with 
remaining sugar. Finish freez~ 
ing. Turn out in molded form, 


Ato VACUUM crix FREEZER 


Ney J) THE NO-CRANK FREEZER 
wey: LF 


Send for Book of Frozen Feasts 


at may be easily pre- 


s Kn |< 
oe SS 
pare Send for book of recipes for delicious 
( j frozen foods th 1 


Address, Auto Vacuum Ice Cream 


ié ™~%)) 
ats” Yd pared in the Auto Vacuum Freezer. 


Freezer Co., 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


KING VICTOR_ 3 
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in the schools and to assist physicians when 
needed. The corps of nurses is not developed 
by the demonstration, but the local agencies 
are being helped to develop their own corps 
The division of health education is working 
through the channel of the schools, infusing 
health into the program in such a way that the 
children take up the challenge. The nutrition 
division is fostering the idea of school lunches 
in the high schools of the towns and of one hot 
dish in the rural schools, is teaching the 
principle of food selection and preparation to 
mothers and to teachers. _Alll of these depart- 
ments would be very largely limited in interest 
to Mansfield and Richland County were it not 
for the research department, which has its 
finger on the pulse of the experiment every hour 
of the day and its eye on posterity. This 
department is keeping books, piling up records 
of human health, and from it at the end of the 
| five years, as from Fargo and the two other 
communities lucky enough to be chosen to see 
what can be done towards equipping the com- 


| ing generation with health, will be forthcoming 


the appraisal of the work of life-saving and 
health-building. 

There is space here only to skeletonize this 
experiment. Imagination must fill in the gaps. 
Realize what it means for a community to know 
itself in health terms, as Mansfield does, froma 
careful survey which it uses as a basis for its 
| activities. Picture a Junior Health League of 
school children who have taken the bit into 
their own teeth and are off on an exhilarating 
health race, with lively competitions between 
the schools for a higher health standard, with 
health pageants and plays. Realize what it 
means for a town to link up and coordinate 
all its welfare forces, for health touches at 
some point practically every social agency. 





Experience Will Help 

What is happening in Mansfield and Fargo 
epitomizes what the American Child Health 
Association will try to do through gradual and 
careful extension all over the country. Com- 
munities differ so widely that what is fit- 
ting in one may not be applicable to 
another. For that reason experiments such 
as this will be developed in varying types of 
cemmunities. 

Through the experience of the two organiza- 
tions that compose it the American Child 
Health Association knows the weak spots in 
our social life at which to train its guns. It 
knows that of the two hundred thousand babies 
who die before they are a year old out of the 
two and a half million born annually, it is a 
demonstrable fact that one-half that number 
die needlessly. It knows the shame of our 
infant mortality rate, which, though we are the 
best fed, the best housed, the most prosperous 
nation in the world, places us sixth among the 
important nations of the world. 

It knows that about half as many babies as 
those that die after birth are lost before they 
are born, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
many of these might also be saved. 

It knows that every year over twenty thou- 
sand mothers die from causes due to childbirth, 
which puts us fifteenth among the leading 
nations in our death-rate for this cause, and 
that facts prove a good percent of these lives 
could be saved. 

It knows that according to a government 
estimate three out of every four children in the 
United States, a total of fifteen million, are 
suffering from some physical defect which 
might be prevented or corrected and that at 
least three million of these, probably more, fall 
so far below the normal standard of weight that 
their condition demands immediate recognition 
and attention. 

The activities of the American Child Health 
Association will probe deeply into all these 
problems, seeking the wisest way of getting at 
them. Its primary function will be to serve 
as a clearing house through the central head- 
quarters at Washington, gathering in, sorting, 





land sifting experience from the firing line, 
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ing the whole gamut of child health. It will 


A Little Child Shall Lead 


sending experts to study and direct where 
necessary. Through annual conferences and 
constant comparison and research it will en- 
deavor gradually to build up standards cover- 


encourage the extension of birth registration 
until it takes in the whole country instead of 
the present twenty-seven states; it will foster 
prenatal and maternity care and instruction of 
mothers, child health centers; will encourage 
the teaching of health in the schools, of nu- 
trition; the extension of medical inspection in 
the schools; will stimulate healthy play activ- 
ities; public health nursing; will endeavor to 
bring doctors and nurses into closer coordina- 
tion with public health authorities; will en- 
courage the protection ofchildren whogointoin- 
dustry before maturity. 

The work planned, is in reality, a general 
enlargement of that which is already being 
done sporadically in different localities, but 
often with a waste of ammunition, without 
correlation with other local activities, with 
frequent overlapping, and with large arid 
areas which are untouched. In its last essence 





it is an extension of mother-craft beyond the 
bounds of the home; wise, scientific mother- 
craft, making available to every child what the 
child of the rich has been able to have by pay- 
ing a large price for it. 

An eminent English authority, after a careful 
study into the inter-related causes of infant 
mortality, makes the direct statement that 
in the last analysis.it is for lack of good mother- 
craft that babies die. And lack of good 
mother-craft is not because mothers do not 
care, but because mothers do not know. Nor 
can one blame them for not knowing. Theirs 
is not a detached ignorance, but part of the 
ignorance of the community which fails to 
provide the means of knowing. Nowhere 
does one see such avid hunger for knowledge 
as among the mothers attending a modern 
baby welfare center. A national campaign 
of health for children will not fail for lack 
of mother interest; it is only a question of 
developing the channels of reaching mothers, 
for the large majority are isolated, solitary 
beings in their mother jobs. They need to 
be socialized. 


Amazing Possibilities 


Looking ahead to what may come of such 
a widespread campaign, it is not beyond the 
range of possibility that when the generation 
now budding reaches maturity, it may find 
the waste of life among mothers and babies 
in this country brought down in a proportion 
as amazing as in the little French village of 
Villiers le Duc; it may see the record of needless 
defects among several million school children 
erased; these things and more it is not beyond 
realization it may see accomplished. But 
greater and more far-reaching in effect than 
these concrete achievements would be the im- 
planting in an entire generation, during the 
plastic years when ideas carry over into the 
future, of a new health vision—a vision in 
which the negative submission to disease and 
subnormality would give way to a positive 
demand for and acceptance of health as a 
birthright. One can conceive a generation so 
brought up in the idea of buoyant health that 
it would be woven into the unconscious fabric 
of life, an anti-toxin such as science has not 
yet discovered. Think what that push up- 
ward of the health consciousness of a fresh 
generation would mean! 

Mr. Hoover has said that “if we could 
grapple with the whole child situation for one 
generation, our public health, our economic 
efficiency, the moral character, sanity, and 
stability of our people would advance three 
generations in one.” But even a tested | 
prophet like Mr. Hoover can scarcely set a 
limit to how far such an experiment might | 
project us into the future. It is a realization | 
no nation has ever experienced. Let America | 
be the first to try it! 
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Glistening Metal-Glass on a Heart of Steel 
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Standard for All Cooking Utensils 


mottled white on brown — wherever seen is 4! rr" 2D y 
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an unqualified guarantee of the same su- . 
perlative quality found in Sanitrox. Cer- Onyx Ware coffee The universally 
tain manufacturing advantages, however, tsareparticular- popularteakettle 
make possible a lower price. This practical ly favored because —afavoritefrom 
cooking ware has been in daily use in the ee longand the big Onyx 
homes of America for over a generation sati 


The familiar design of this famous ware— 












Youll want this new 
Sanitrox Auto Lunch Kit! 


All you need do is fit the six cups, the salad bowl, 
and the vegetable dish into this big 4-quart pail, stack- 
ing the plates on top. Give a little push to the wire 
lock; the whole thing’s ready for the car! 

This shining white ware is the joy of picnickers and 
campers everywhere. In many homes it is used daily 
to simplify work and add to the pleasure of outdoor 
summer meals. If your dealer does not have this 
handy Auto Lunch Kit, send us his name, with $6.00, 
and we will forward it, prepaid, direct to you. 


Has the strength of steel— 
the cleanliness of glass 


You can get every practical cooking and household 
utensil in this beautiful white enamel ware. Sanitrox 
is built on a base of the strongest metal known—solid 
steel. But all metals affect food. So three separate 
times every Sanitrox utensil is coated with a liquid 
metal-glass. Three times fused to a glowing, white 
heat. The tough, elastic molten mass flows into the 
very pores of the steel. It practically becomes one 
with the steel. Sudden expansions or contractions 
from heat or cold cannot affect Sanitrox. 


When cooled, the surface of Sanitrox is almost diamond hard and 
china smooth. It is impervious even to odors. Harmful acid forma- 
tions are impossible. Not only perfect for cooking but invaluable for 
keeping all kinds of food. cause smooth and spotless, easy to 
keep immaculately clean, and always absolutely sanitary, Sanitrox 
Ware is unexcelled for hospital as well as household use. 


Write for interesting booklet on Sanitrox Ware 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


H 








actory service Ware family 
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A distinctive wedding gift 
wo acceptable, too, is this handsome and useful 


tomato server in Heirloom Plate. Whether you 
select the single piece, or a complete assortment of Heir- 
loom Plate, it will long be among the bride’s most cherished 
possessions. For with its surpassing loveliness of design 
and perfection of finish, Heirloom Plate is guaranteed by 
the makers to wear for 100 years. Send for illustrated 
literature and names of jewelers in your city who carry it. 

Ww. A. Rocerrs, Ltp., Nracara Fa tts, N. Y. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Toronto 


*Heirloom Plate 


From Generation to Generation 
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Make Pennsylvania Dry 
(Continued from page '48) 


of course. If there were not, there would be 
no problem. This minority is energized both 
by a great thirst and by financial interests. 
The wet minority is, in a sense, active, while 
the dry majority is passive. There is apparent 
comfort in yielding to a bad habit. There is 
profit in selling bad whiskey at $50 a gallon 
There is no compensation, except to the con 
science and to the intelligence, in standing for 
the enforcement of law. More time is therefore 
required to energize the majority that favors 
prohibition than the minority that is opposed 
to it. But the majority is becoming energized 
—make no mistake about that. The great 
flood of letters that come into the governor’s 
office at Harrisburg proves it. 

We hear a great deal about “rum fleets” 
along the American coast. Rum fleets will 


| do well not to try to land their wares in 


Pennsylvania while I am governor. I have 
no control over local police forces, but the 
state police are under my control and, if 


| necessary, will be employed to prevent im- 


porters from breaking the law. 


What the State Police Have Done 


The Pennsylvania State Police have already 
seriously disarranged the trucking plans of 
bootleggers. Truck shipments are no longer 
considered safe and have practically been 
abandoned. Law violators are now turning 
to touring cars, which means that the con- 
signments are smaller. The other day, a 
small boy noticed what he supposed was 
gasoline dropping from the bottom of the 
running-board of a touring car that had stopped 
at a filling station for gas. The boy touched 
his finger to the liquid, smelled it, and notified 
the State Police. The driver of the car was 
caught, and a whisky tank was found hidden 
under the car. When bootleggers are com- 
pelled to turn from trucks to such devices, 
it is plain that the enforcement of the prohi- 
bition law in Pennsylvania is not without 
effect. During the first three months that I 
was governor, the state police made approxi- 
imately 800 arrests for violation of the pro- 
hibition law. State police raided Johnstown, 
Erie, McKeesport, Uniontown, Aetna, Sharps- 
burg, McKee’s Rocks, and a number of other 
cities and towns. In the state capital they 
raided saloons that were violating the law. 

The difficulties in the way of enforcement 
of the prohibition law are numerous and great, 
but we are overcoming them. At first glance 
it would seem plain that whoever is found 
transporting beer containing more than one- 
half of one percent of alcohol lays himself 
open to conviction of violating the law, but 
such is not the fact. When men are arrested 
in such circumstances, brewers often come 
forward with the plea that, in order to develop 
the hop flavor of beer it is necessary to create 
more than one-half of one percent of alcohol 
and later to reduce it to the legal limit. In 
such cases the plea is made that the beer 
containing an illegal percentage of alcohol was 
loaded on the truck by mistake. I have no 
faith in such pleas, but juries are sometimes 
more credulous. 

More attention should be paid, by those 
who wish to see the prohibition law enforced. 
to the class of men whose names are placed on 
panels for jury service. An active part of 
the minority opposed to prohibition pays 


| much attention to this matter. A law-abiding 


but inert majority can not expect to prevail 
against an active minority. While it is the 
duty of public officials to enforce the law, it is 


| also the duty of the people to see that public 
| officials are honest, watchful, and diligent. 


The people who favor prohibition and who 
believe in obedience to law are themselves 


| largely to blame for the shameful situation 


that has come about as a result of the failure 
of officials to enforce the law. The honor 
of this country is not and should not be 
solely in the hands of officials. If public 








Make Pennsylvania Dry 


officials do not see fit to do their duty, it is the 
duty of the people to drive them into line. 

Law enforcement is not automatic. Some- 
where there must be a driving power that 
compels obedience. That driving power can 
be nowhere else than in public opinion put in 
motion. To regret and to deplore the law- 
Jessness of individuals or the inactivity of 
oficials amount to nothing. The thing to 
do is to move, to be on guard everywhere, 
and to bring to bear the full weight of public 
opinion upon every one who violates the law 
or who permits others to violate it without 
unishment. The law provides a legal way 
to do each and all of these things. When all 
men and women understand that the law is 
to be enforced, opposition tends to diminish. 

The majority who believe in obedience to 
law must see that heavy legal and social 
penalties are imposed upon those who resort 
to bribery to defeat prohibition. I believe 
it may almost be said that if there were no 
bribery, there would be no violations of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. We must make 
both those who would give and receive bribes 
understand that they are not trafficking over 
so relatively unimportant a thing as whether 
some one shall sell liquor. We must make it 
plain to them that what they are bargaining 
about is the power of organized, orderly 
government to exist. It is that and nothing 
less. There can be no government without 
law, and there can be no law if one man can 
sell and another buy. the opportunity to defeat 
the law. 

Bribery, in this case, is putting the Con- 
stitution of the United States on a platter and 
offering it for sale. If one part of the Con- 
stitution can be sold without penalty, the 


rest of it will ultimately become carrion fit | 


only for the vultures who would destroy 
popular government. 

There is never much reason to fear that the 
little man who accepts a bribe will not, if 
caught, be compelled to suffer the full legal 
and social penalties of his act. But the real 
bribe-giver too often flees into a maze of 
technicalities and gets away. The man who 





actually gives a bribe is seldom the one who | 
directs that it shall be given, and it is the man | 


who directs that a bribe shall be given who is 
the great offender. He corrupts not only his 
own employee, but causes a public official 
to be corrupted. 

The man who directs that a bribe be given is 
usually known. He is known because people 


know that his corporation or firm would not | 


be engaged in bribery without his knowledge 
and consent. It may seldom be possible to 
get such a man in court, but he can always be 
haled into the court of public opinion—and 


condemned. He can and should be ostracized | 


by his friends. 
Cooperative Enforcement 


I realize that the work of enforcing pro- 
hibition in Pennsylvania has only just begun, 
but I shall not stop until it is done. Every 
power that rests in the governorship shall be 
exerted to this end. Every part of the state 
government is codperating. I require full 
loyalty to the prohibition law from every 
official under my control. If there were an 
official under me whom I knew to be violating 
even the spirit of the prohibition law, I would 
temove him from office instantly. Wet men 
will not make a dry state. The government 
of Pennsylvania is dry. 

Ihave not the slightest doubt that prohi- 
bition will yet be made effective throughout 
the entire United States. Foreigners who are 
now jeering at us have reason to jeer, but the 
time will come when they will have to stop. 

It was inevitable that this crisis’ should 
come, and it is only chance that the immediate 
occasion for it is prohibition. The crisis has 
to do with the question of whether Americans 
have respect for law or whether they haven’t. 
As a people, I know we have respect for law. 
It is a minority that has never really been 
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Straight Line 


Inlaid Linoleum 


What is it? 


A solid, yet resilient flooring—made of lino- 
leum tiles pressed together and on to a tough 
burlap backing under tremendous pressure. 

The Straight Line patterns are as clean-cut and 
regular as the finest tile floor. And this linoleum 
floor is sanitary, easy to clean and durable. 

The patterns cannot wear off—the colors go 
through to the burlap back 

Your dealer knows Nairn. Before flooring the 
new home or refinishing the old floors, consult 
him about permanent, economical Nairn 
Straight Line Inlaid Linoleum. 

Write for booklet showing patterns in full colors 

NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 
103 Belgrove Drive Kearny, New Jersey 


Largest Manufacturers of Inlaid Linoleum in America 


W. & J. SLOANE 
Wholesale: 
Sole Selling Agents 
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challenged that has given a contrary im- 
pression. 

This minority has probably been crow; 
but it is still a minority and, I believe a soy 
one. It has now seen fit to challenge a part of 
the Constitution of the United States. ‘It has 
brought to its aid a number far greater than 
itself which apparently does not realize what 
it is doing. Most persons who violate the 
prohibition law seem to believe that in doing 
so they are only differing from others as to 
whether it is or is not best to drink. We 
shall yet make such persons realize that 
paradoxical as it may seem, drink is the smallest 
part of the prohibition question, and that 
towering above it like the Washington Monuy. 
ment over a grain of sand, is the question as to 
whether law in the United States means any- 
thing. 

I think I should be but a poor American, 
inaccurately informed as to the sentiments of 
my countrymen, if I believed that a majority 
of the men in this country felt themselves at 
liberty to disobey such laws as they might 
happen to disapprove. 


Women Should Help 


But if I lacked the faith I have in men, I 
should still be confident of the success of pro- 
hibition because of the influence of women in 
public affairs. Women and children having 
suffered more than anybody else from man’s 
consumption of alcohol, women, it seems to 
me, may be depended upon to turn the scale 
against it. Mrs. Pinchot agrees with me in 
this. She feels that it would even be well to 
try the experiment of giving women an im- 
portant part in the enforcement of the law. 
Some persons have been foolish enough to 
believe that what she meant was to send out 
women to trap men. That was not her idea. 
She is of the opinion that if women were placed 
in certain positions of trust, they might prove 
more trustworthy than some of the men whom 
politicians appoint. For instance: A great 
deal of the scandal connected with the failure 
to enforce prohibition has arisen from the 
fraudulent release of liquor from bonded ware- 
houses. Mrs. Pinchot would like to see women 
charged with the responsibility of passing 
upon application for withdrawal of liquor from 
bond. She does not mean to place only women 
in charge. She would like to see the experi- 
ment tried in a district. She feels that women 
could be found who might absolutely be 
depended upon to act both honestly and 
intelligently. 

I believe Mrs. Pinchot is right in believing 
that the public welfare would be better*served 
if women were given an important part in the 
enforcement of the prohibition law. I believe 
it would be a good thing for prohibition and 
a good thing for women. Women, as a class, 
are not, I believe, so likely as men to be politi- 
cally a little cynical. Women are more likely 
than men to have faith—to believe that things 
can be done. Women take themselves and 
their work more seriously. Place women on 
guard over prohibition, and they will take 
their task to heart and go at it with complete 
confidence in their ability to perform it. Too 
many of the men charged with the duty of 
enforcing the prohibition law have been 
whipped before they began, by the belief that 
prohibition could not possibly be enforced. It 
will be a good thing for prohibition to receive 
the help of women, and it will be a good thing 
for women to have an important part to play 
in redeeming the United States from the charge 
of lawlessness. 

Sir Basil Thomson, a former chief of Scot- 
land Yard, after traveling extensively through- 
out the United States, said that we were the 
most honest people in the world, but the most 
violent. He found less swindling than he was 
accustomed to in England, but more crimes 
that spring from the temporary passing from 
consciousness of all law. We should be as 
ready to accept this distinguished visitor's 
criticism as his compliment. Recognition of 
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faults is the first step toward their correction. 
We would also do well to bear in mind that 
crimes of violence are the ripe fruit that grow 
on the tree of disobedience to lesser laws. Let 
the idea become firmly embedded in the con- 
sciousness of this country that that part of the 
Constitution that refers to prohibition amounts 
to nothing, and it is a short step to the con- 
clusion that nothing in the Constitution 
amounts to anything to any one who wishes 
to ignore it. 

If life is to be worth living in this country, 
it must be because it is a land in which the law 
is respected and obeyed because it is the law. 
It must be a land in which life is sacred and in 
which human rights are safe. I try to keep 
these considerations always in mind in the 
administration of my office, holding as I do 
that they can be achieved and maintained 
only by a national determination strictly to 
obey all laws. 

I believe that gentlemen who now consider 
it proper to violate the prohibition law will 
change their minds when they recall the 
slaughter in the mining region of Herrin, 
Illinois, and realize that violence is but lesser 
lawlessness gone to seed; that whoever brings 
one law into disrepute by refusing to obey it 
thereby does his part toward bringing all law 
into disrepute; that while certain gentlemen 
now wish only to violate the prohibition law, 
others whom they teach to be lawless may wish 
to violate the laws against burglary, highway 
robbery, or murder, 

No human society is perfect, but any form 
of organized society is better than the jungle. 
We know what the law of the jungle is: It 
is the law of the strong. Right has no place 
in it. The weak have no place in it. Might 
is all. 

Here, in the United States, as a result of the 
labors of all good men and women since the 
first European settlers came, we have built 
up a great embankment of law to restrain 
those whose purposes run counter to the wel- 
fare of the general public. Let us keep this 
embankment intact. Let us make it even 
stronger. Let us not permit a bootleg rat- 
hole to become enlarged until it sweeps away 
the embankment. 


Fashions 
(Continued from page 56) 


the top of the hips—the top at the normal 
waist-line, the lower edge just below the 
broadest part of the figure. This wide hip 
section resembles a short, tight tunic rather 
than a girdle, the lower edge sometimes falling 
free in tunic fashion. 

A new idea in summer wraps is making the 
wrap of printed crépe or foulard which matches 
the gown. This is lined with plain crépe de 
Chine or thin woolen fabric. Some smart 
summer cloaks are made of alpaca, very 
simply fashioned. As a rule, summer wraps 
and cloaks are made of silk or wool marocain, 
taffeta, thin poplin or rep, moiré and embroid- 
ered fabrics of all kinds. For evening, cloaks 
of velvet will be very smart this summer, 
since they are shown by all the Paris houses. 
The colors are very rich and brilliant—vivid 
greens which are all darker than jade, being 
more like the old Veronese greens; blues which 
reproduce as nearly as possible the velvet of 
centuries ago; bright, rich reds, and a pe- 
culiarly vivid rose. 

Many new hats have brims which are in- 
clined to turn up rather than down—a strong 
effort being made away from the cloche which 
women have worn now for months almost 
to the exclusion of everything else. Broad 
capelines of Georgette crépe, crépe de Chine, 
crin, or lace are trimmed with flowers or an 
odd, new feather decoration. A black lace 
hat has a broad, slightly-rolling lace brim 
which narrows sharply in the back, and many 
small, severe hats are made of Bangkok straw 
in black, négre, or colors. 








Indiana Limestone Will Magnify 
the Beauty of a Design 








The present-day trend toward simplicity and artistic 
refinement in architecture is strikingly manifested 
in the construction of the modern home. The best 
building materials may now be employed at low 
cost and a greater degree of permanence and 


beauty obtained. 


Builders who desire a decidedly superior home, are 
rapidly appreciating the advantages of stone con- 
struction, and stone facings are being used where 
formerly they would not have been practicable in 
designs requiring elaborate detail. 


The Indiana Limestone industry offers to the 
building world today, a product unequaled among 
permanent materials. Millions of dollars have 
been spent in the development of this great quarry 
deposit and the superiority of this natural stone is | 
best evidenced by the fact that it is used in locali- | 
ties where other building stones are to be found. 
Due to its wide distribution it is aptly designated 
“The Nation’s Building Stone.” 





A folder descriptive of the house illustrated above, showing 
floor plans, or any information on Indiana limestone, will 
be sent free upon request. Address Indiana Limestone 
Quarrymen’s Association, Box C-756, Bedford, Indiana 
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THAT delicious and satisfy- 
ing taste of “Uneeda Bakers” 
products. There are more 
than three hundred varieties, 
one or more of which will 
meet any need. For instance 


LORNA 


DOONE 


Shortbread 


Sweet wholesome squares of 
erfect shortbread which 
as you with a desire for 
more. Eat them alone, with 
tea or with preserved fruits 
and know their delicious 
goodness. Easy to digest. 


Lorna Doone Shortbread can 
be purchased in its attractive 
package, by count or by the 
se as you may desire. 
Your grocer has them. 


Try them today. They 
are made by the 
a bakers of 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
The World’s Best 
Soda Cracker 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 


“Uneeda Bakers” 


June 1923 Good Housekeeping 
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| The Lion in His Den 


| (Continued from page 47) 

a whirlwind. I went one day to hear him, 

| and believe me, it astonished my eardrums, 
And he is going to get up a dancing class, too, 
You can see what that will do to straight, 
old-fashioned music lessons, Mary Ella.” 

She stopped and looked hard at her visitor, 

Mary Ella crossed her right knee over her 

| left and smiled. “It doesn’t sound promising 
for my class, then.” 

“Well, it don’t. Why don’t you go to the city, 
Mary Ella, where there’s more to draw from?” 

“T shall have to think about that.” 

Mary Ella rose, very erect and graceful, 
Mrs. Bishop followed her down the walk. 

“Ain’t you got an aunt in Chicago, Mary 
Filla?” 

‘Wes,’ 

“Couldn’t you go and live with her?” 

Slow color hurried up from the slight 
throat. “I think I would rather not,” she 
answered gently. “I’d die first!” she cried 
silently, fiercely, in the back of her throat. 

“That’s a nice, little place of yours. I 
suppose you’d hate to give it up?” 

Hate to! Mary Ella ground her fingers 
together in her smart pockets. 

“And I don’t suppose you’d get much for 
it at a forced sale.” 

Mary Ella looked at her piteously. If she 
could call out that it wasn’t hers! That it 
had been sold for taxes because she did not 

| have the money and had let the time slip by. 

“The lot’s good, but the house ain’t worth 
much,” went on Mrs. Bishop. “And you 

| can’t stay there alone, child.” 

“Why not?” 

“You’d be lonesome.” 

“Tl be that any place.” 

“Well, it’s good that you got money enough 
to keep you a while ’till something turns up.” 

“Yes, isn’t it,” said Mary Ella. 

“You don’t mind what I said about the 
lessons, do you?” 

“Not a bit. Isn’t it a lovely day! Oh, 
do you like my coat? I’m so glad. Good- 
bye.” 

And Mary Ella’s step was brisk, her head 
high, her heart a little, cold nubbin in her 
breast. 


GHE WAS a bit dizzy when she went into 

her house and locked the door behind her. 
It was time to consider seriously. She sat down 
by the kitchen window to do it, and stared out 
at the back-yard that she had known all her 
| life and that she had but two years to “redeem.” 
Strange word. The straight walk down from 
the door was edged with angled bricks. She 
had tiptoed on them as far back as she could 
remember. Her mother had told her not to 
| be sentimental about the place; had warned 
| her that sentimentality was her besetting sin. 
So Mary Ella hardened her heart to the 
straight walk and the pointed bricks on which 
she had stubbed child toes. The walk led 
back to the garden and the berry bushes: 
loads of them—raspberries all kinds and 
colors, gooseberries, and currants—a tangle 
| of them and a briary, clinging mass of black- 
berries. No garden this year: there had been 
no one to’make it. 

The berry patch would be her chief resource. 
They would last all summer; they were some- 
thing to have plenty of. Her other resources— 
she spread out her bankbook neatly balanced 
into nothingness—she spread out her purse: 
eight dollars and_ sixty-three cents. All. 
All. She had not realized—as she would pick 
up her class at once. Now, there was no class 
to pick up. Her hands were suddenly cold. 

She caught at her bravery. No use to be 
silly about it! What were the other resources? 
Her eyes traveled around the room. A scanty 
supply of groceries, and she could not ask the 
man to carry an account when there was 
nothing in sight to bring in money. 

She would have to think hard. She did 
not know anything but her music, which had 
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The Lion in His Den 


guddenly come to be no music at all. She 
couldn’t cook well enough to sell anything to 
the woman’s exchange; she couldn’t clerk in a 
store, for it always had been a marvel to her 
how clerks flipped down figures and totals as 
uw looked. Mary Ella’s columns of figures 
showed great variety in their totals. 

She was blinking hard. But she would 
stand pat. Certainly she would stand pat. 
“And dar’st thou then, to beard the lion in 
his den?” she said aloud to know that her 


yoice did not tremble. Her mother had read | 


Scott to her as a child, and that big-sounding 
couplet had stood as a bracer always. What- 
ever the lion might be—he was an adjustable 
lion—he must be faced bravely. 


Her fantasies and maxims had much to do | 


the following weeks. The eight dollars and 
sixty-three cents behaved loyally. She helped 
it by cutting out such things as eggs and milk 
and meat. When the gasoline was low, she 
cut out cooked vegetables too. Bread was 
about all she harassed the eight dollars and 
sixty-three cents to provide. As she was never 
very hungry, one loaf divided neatly into a 
week’s service, for there were plenty of berries. 
She wondered how she had ever liked them: 
luscious, soft, purple raspberries, pale pink 
ones, blacks pulpy with juice, gooseberries for 
snap, currants crushed. 

“If fruit strengthens, as the doctors tell,” 
said Mary Ella grimly, “I should be in the 
cannon-ball-tosser class.” 

She was not in that class: she put away her 
mother’s wedding ring because it slipped 
dangerously over her knuckle; she sewed 
plaits in her skirt bands. 

She studied her fantasies and peopled her 
future with all varieties of relief. She often 


.saw herself finding valuables—she was unde- 


cided whether they should be a bag of jewels— 
pins and rings and studded watches, no owner 
—or a purse with a large sum and a ring or two 
fora more artistic joy than mere ‘money, again 
noowner. Not many people came to see her. 
She knew they thought her queer. Friends of 
her age were busy with new husbands and 
homes. Mary Ella realized that one must be 
interesting to hold friends. She did not feel 
interesting just then . . . Something would 
happen. Something must. 


HEN, one day, coming home a.ong a country 

road, she stepped on something covered by 
thedust. She picked it up; a man’s big pocket- 
book, a strap holding tight a plump interior. 
Mary Ella looked about. There was no one 
in sight; it was the high-road where motors to 
the city passed furiously. 

It had come, then, that pictured occasion! 
She held the purse in her hand to be plainly 
seen by the owner should she meet him. She 
reached home panting sharply and had met no 
one to claim her find. Suppose she never did! 

sat down again by her kitchen window 
table. 

Three hundred dollars! Oh, mercy! A 
fortune! Three hundred dollars would keep 
her endlessly and give her all the time she 
wanted to find something to do. Instantly 
pictures arose: a successful teacher—an added 
music-rcom to the east—casement windows— 


a wide fireplace—she would really use it for a | 


living-room—and wear the pretty, soft colors 
that suited her, and have big fires in the 
winter, and soft, white dresses, and play to 
herself in the evenings while the fire crackled— 
unless she should be so well-known and her 
pupils doing such astonishing work that she 
was called to be head of a conservatory of 
music somewhere—or establish one herself— 
fur coats—maybe even one with chinchilla on 
Ripe fine, that she could gather close about 
_ : 


She counted the bills again. Three hundred | 
dollars and no sign of the owner. It had 
dropped from one of the motor cars dashing 
by on its way to the city. The people 
in those dashing, flashing cars had three 
hundred dollars in all their pocket-books. 
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Her Secret 


Sybil was famous among her friends for her delicious 
salads. No one seemed to be able to copy them until 
she told her secret. 


Colman’s Double Superfine Mustard was the 
added touch which gave her Mayonnaise salad dressings 
that tantalizing flavor that made the most simple 
salads a delight to eat. To make a truly delicious 
Mayonnaise dressing use Colman’s Mustard. 


Salads 


° . - Yolks of 2 eggs, beat with a silver fork, 
May onnaise Dressing: then beat well into the eggs 3 even tea- 
spoons Colman’s Mustard, 4 teaspoon salt, about same of sugar, beat into 
this alternately 5 teaspoons melted butter, 6 tablespoons vinegar, then add 7 
or 8 tablespoons boiling water. Cook 
this until it thickens, stirring constantly. 
The main thing is to have it as smooth 
as possible. Salad oil may be used in- 
stead of butter. 





F REE bsnl new Mustard recipe book gives 


new suggestions for transform- 
ing everyday foods into appetizing delicacies. 
Sent free on request. Address Dept. M-26. 


J. & J. COLMAN (U.S. A.) LTD. 
90 W. Broadway, New York 


harpens Appetite 
+ Aids Digestion 








~*COLMAN’S 


DOUBLE SUPERFINE 
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They would not miss this particular roll of 
bills. How could they find it anyhow? They 
cculd not have an idea where it had been 
dropped. Nor when. They might advertise 
it in the city papers, but not in the 7 mes, forit 
was not likely they would think it liad fallen 
near the Times. They might advertise unti] 
they were black in the face, she thought wildly 
and she not know. She couldn’t go about 
buying city papers all over the world to see if jt 
were advertised. 

| And there was meaning in it! Any one 
| might have found it. But no one had; it had 
been reserved for Mary Ella Chapman, who 
| was fighting a hard game, to put her foot onit, 
| covered in the dust as it was. Clearly Proyj- 
| dence. Might she take it as such? Enjoy it 
| as such? Have a long breath again? It was 
meant to be so, because she had tried to 
be game and never cry. Because she had 
been hungry all summer. Because . . . Oh, 
clearly for her! Of course if any one came and 
asked . . . or if she found out . . . but 
she would not find out. There was no way, 

She put her face down against the leather, 
There is nothing“ just : a “Meant for me,” she said aloud. “Meant.” 
as good.” Look for the Es, Sb & She smoothed the bills and put them care- 
Rome De Luxe trade- ae => fully back; pried up a small flap sticking at its 
mark on the side vail, ; 3 
i apn cane. a = corners ... there flashed upon her eyes 

in bright, gold letters the words: 

“William Makepeace Burgoyne.” 

She stared at it. Not the city Croesus who 
had sped past into oblivion. Her nearest 
neighbor. Old Judge Burgoyne, the surly, old, 
rich man who loved his money better than he 
loved his life! 
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OME ONE was coming heavily up the 


H b b bricked back walk and beat hard h 
ow to be better every sti tack ral eat ad 
the table drawer. - Quick as she moved, the 


W d knock came again before she reached the door. 
ay, every ay She opened it, and all the warm blood left 
= ; : 4 ; in her turned cold. It was Judge William 
Sou ND, refreshing sleep is necessary to attain bounding Makepeace Burgoyne from the big house on the 


health and vitality. Most people sleep long enough, bu hill. He walked in. 
y — P 8 8) ; “How-do, Miss Chapman,” he said loudly. 


eee J do not sleep well enough. “I came in to see you on a matter of business.” 
Sound, relaxed sleep is impossible on a bedspring which twists Mary Ella was beyond speech. She nodded, 
: : and her eyes sought the table drawer. How 
the spine, and cramps the muscles. On your choice of bed- did he know she had it? 
springs, therefore, largely depends your good or bad feeling. | He drew out a chair and sat down hard. 
: “ . : “You see,” he went on more loudly. “My 
Be particular; choose a Rome De Luxe Bedspring. It is scien- place up there—” he waved his hand casually 
tifically designed to accommodate the body perfectly. It can- at the pie a ne ton grancliy in 
: its own park—‘“my place there—1 want a more 
not sag, cramp the muscles, or cause nerve pressure. | Geet sorte a tainesd. Gaalt dein Oe 


Ask for Rome De Luxe Bedspring at your dealer’s today. It is in- wood road and keep it dry to save my life. 
x Can’t wall up the springs. Tried it for fifty 


terchangeable, fits either wood or metal beds. The ideal sleep com- yeas. aw, Fa lies to hey a plese af bead 
bination is Rome De Luxe Bedsprings and Rome Gothic Beds. and make a private road that can be paved and 
: . made right in all weather. See?’ 
Write for our book ‘‘Sleep and Its Relation to Health.’ ’ It’s free. he io i iat 

“Tf I had your place here, it would hitch 
T H E R O M E + O M P A N I E S on perfectly. Care to sell? I’d put the road 

| right through where your house stands.” 

KINNEY-ROME COMPANY MERRIMAC-ROME CoMPANY “Through my house,” said Mary Ella. 
3600 South Racine Avenue - Chicago 178 Portland Street - - Boston “You can’t live here alone now your mother’s 

gone. What do you hold it at?” 
MANHATTAN-ROME COMPANY SOUTHERN-ROME COMPANY “T—I don’t know,” said Mary Ella, eyes 
Marbridge Building - - New York 635 West Pratt Street - Bu/timore | on the knob of the table drawer. That 
ROME, N.Y. knob was growing larger—surely he would 
notice It. 
Accept no substitute. If your dealer can’t supply you, write us and we will tell you one who can “No, I don’t suppose you do know. You 
For So.ip Comfort | ain’t the business kind, are you? Your 
Ss Are : 5 ’ | mother wasn’t. You look like your mother. 
LEEP ON A ROME oy ae ge ee ay 4 I knew her well. Molly w tty girl 
pa aoe <a :- yo A ‘ RQ _knew her well. Molly was a pretty girl. 
- : stan roy 2 at Pity she married Chapman: he wasn’t much 
= ~~" . F PA 3 2 good.” 

It was bewildering to hear her mother re- 
ferred to as “‘Molly” and her father as ‘““Chap- 
man.” 

“Do you want to sell if we can get together on 
the price?” 

Sell! Why, she couldn’t seli! It wasn’t 

| hers! It belonged to some one else until that 
“redeem” was achieved. But she couldn’t tell 
e Judge Burgoyne of that disgrace. 
“No, I can’t sell,” said she desperately. 
“Why not? You can’t live here alone. 
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NORMAL~1% Pounds of Perspiration Daily 
CAre Your Pores Doing Their Share? 


URING an ordinary day, 
even when you do not notice 
that you. are perspiring, the 
pores of your skin throw off 
one-and-a-half pounds of perspiration. 


Ninety-nine per cent of that is 
water. The other one per cent 
is made up of a number of solids, 
including common salt. If the 
pores are to continue to function 
naturally—if the skin is to breathe— 
if you would be really healthy—the 
pores must be kept clean and 
invigorated by soap and water. 


Now, that does not mean you 
must rub and scrub your skin to the 
“inflammation” point. It does 


not mean that you must saturate 
your skin with soap ingredients 
that do not cleanse. On the con- 
trary, pore-deep cleanliness is 
simply a matter of gentle cleansing 
—of the use of a soap which you 
know to be the last word in soap 
purity, as, for instance, Fairy, the 
whitest soap in the world. 


Fairy Soap has established the 
habit of American white cleanliness 
everywhere. It is one of Nature's 
greatest cleansing aids because 
its bland, soft lather reaches into 
the pores and gently stimulates 
them without irritation. After a 
Fairy Soap bath the pores of the 
body take a new deep breath— 


a comfortable feeling of thorough 
cleanliness tells you so. 


Fairy Soap is firm and handy- 
shaped. Its whiteness and firm- 
ness endure to the last thin wafer. 
It floats. Its refreshing lather 
rinses away instantly and com- 
pletely, floating away the residue 
left by the pound-and-a-half of 
daily perspiration. Try Fairy 
Soap for a week. It helps the 
body breathe—and that is most 
essential to robust health. The 
small price per cake is entirely out 
of proportion to the many benefits. 


(HEC FAIR BANK 2oaeany) 


Factoriesin United States and Canada 





The One Choice of America’s Foremost Baths, Clubs and Athletic Institutions 


HOTEL WOODWARD 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen :— 


We have found such a marked preference for Fairy Soap that 
we use it throughout this hotel. Its attractive whiteness, quick lathering 
and instant rinsing quality have a distinct appeal to discerning people. 
We consider it quite in keeping with the many other innovations of a 


select hotel. Yours. conp truly, 





HELPS THE BODY BREATHE ss 


Mn on, 
President. 


Cie 


FAIRY Sar. 











@. F.co. 


In using advertisements see page 6 





The Lion in His Den 


Look pretty peaked as it is. You'd better 
get rid of the place and go in to live with some 
nice family somewhere. That would be 
sense.” 
“No, I don’t want to,” said Mary Ella. 
“Well, you think it over, and I'll see yoy 


66 , again. You get some one to tell you what it’s 
worth, so you won’t be afraid I’ll cheat you.” 
He scraped the chair loudly on the floor as 


he got up. “You think it over. Make a fine 


{ , 39 driveway for me. I'll be square with the 
Cho Se the : . price, and the place is no good to you.” 
He jerked the door noisily open. “No good 
: " as a place for you. You can’t keep it up, 
No garden this year?” 
“First—I was amazed to find this automatic “No, we didn’t want one,” said Mary Ella 


vacuum cleaner has such * a powerful suction. firmly. 
He had gone down the walk and over the 


*«Second—lIt is so convenient | ite use—always reliable. back fence home, and Mary Ella had not told, 
It can be used anywhere—instantly, This feature, alone |/| | She had not opened the table drawer and said, 
makes my VITAL indispensable. “Here, Judge Burgoyne, is your pocket-book 


“Third—It gests nothing to operate—no electricity. ae ae 


‘‘Fourth—There is nothing to get out of order. I am con- sit there within arm’s length of his own money, 
vinced that it is built to last a lifetime. I have seen and made no sign. She had now stolen the 
VITALS eleven years old that are still in good order. pocket-book. Before his visit it was a guest. 
iat ’ Dg 3 Now she had stolen it. He had gone. If she 
Fifth—First cost is the last cost with the VITAL, and called him back—Oh, she could not call back a 

first cost is surprisingly low. Economy, you know, is quite man who clanimed a door like that! 
a factor. | She stood erect in the middle of the kitchen. 


**The amazing cleaning power and the ut- That was what she was to do then: steal yx cket- 
most convenience of this automatic cleaner books all the time; make her living by taking 


instantly won me.”’ | other people’s money. Incredible. 
But incredible, too, the way he bore the loss 


Just phone the Vital Sales Company, or sign and of that vast sum. How could any man who 
mail the coupon below. Proof on your own rugs | had lost three hundred dollars plan to buy 
will convince you. | property, to build private roads. He had, 
é then, another three hundred dollars. How 
‘ “ | foolish she was! Three hundred dollars was 
A Real, Big Opportunity | nothing to him, else he could not have been so 
“te Be ed, sis teen 2 | cheerful. Nothing to him. To her it was life. 
et ee See oe a Mary Ella did not go to bed that night. She 
beh aggpe al ae ee ven ms Bags _ | sat by the kitchen table. She was a branded 
ee - er sali - ry see thief. The money had to be returned, but 
who Oe rip oe financial | when the cool dawn was streaking up, she was 
responsibi ny handle 2, 4or 8 VITAL | still wondering how to do it and save a last 

Salesmuaie sales units. We have the product and remnant of self-respect. 
wears this ee We —_— ren and chemi She did not pick any berries that day or go 
: orrespondence invited. Conference arranged. after the needed loaf of bread. She drank some 
a eal tea, because she was shaking inside and out. 
We also have our regular Distribu- But the day brought the solution: she had a 
tor, Salesman or Dealer plan for | right to keep some respectability, and she 
those interested. | would go to the big house in the night, slip up 
| on to the great veranda, and put the pocket- 
book in one of the chairs where the Judge sat 
and smoked. After every one had gone to bed, 
she could do that, leave it to be found in the 
morning, and carry her light load of decency 

back home. 











# 


T WAS past midnight before she left her 
house: very dark, the scattering stars made 
no effort to light a way. She had not been to 
the big house often. It was a roundabout way 
to his drive through the wood. She walked 
slowly, almost feeling her way. The road was 


THE VITAL MANUFACTURING Co. rough and wet; she could see why he wanted to 


build through her dry house. Her mind 
CLEVELAND, OHIO wandered to road making, to anything but 
: — kd how she must creep up Judge Burgoyne’s 
OR Se ae eee steps in the night and find a place to put his 
money where he would see it in the morning— 


| creep down again. 
When she entered the park, she kept off the 
» graveled paths. The house loomed immensely 
j , ' i“ big against the sky. No window showed light. 
. es There was a silence that pushed against her as 


she went. She supposed all thieves walked in 


& Approved AUTOMATIC VACUUM | that slow, soft way. A sneaking step. She 


tee le had learned it as soon as she was really a thief. 
Institute C LEAN BR The foot of the steps. She mounted them, 
unbreathing, noiseless. With finger-tips she 
THE VITAL MFG Please send me your VITAL literature—and have a found a chair. She was lucky: it ale chair 
(3-4 CO. : VITAL representative call on me as soon as convenient | whose broad arm had a lid that raised. She 
Cleveland, Ohio and demonstrate the VITAL on my own rugs without | lifted the lid, put in the pocket-book, crept 
obligation on my part. back an inch at a time, found the step again, 

took it. Still with no sound. 
ities Then what little breath she had stopped. 
PS i ES The pungent smell of tobacco tingled in her 
nostrils. New tobacco—-not the Judge’s pipe 
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which left its effluvium in her kitchen half the 
day after its visit there in the Judge’s hand. 
N different, fresh, perky, perfumed smel]l— 
cigarettes! Some one coughed just around the 
comer of the veranda. 

Mary Ella fled. Fled Leadlong. She cut 
corners, bisected the lawn, “ust did not collide 
with a stone deer, rounded him, dropped to the 

ound in his shelter, and crouched there palpi- 
tating. There was no sign fron the veranda 
she had left. She waited. Nothing. The 

rson, whoever it was—not the Judge—had 
not heard her. She waited yet longer. Then 
made a cautious way into the shrubbery and 
circuitously to the wood road and home. 

Such a close call! Merciful heavens! How 
near to discovery and disaster she had been! 
But, strangely enough, she was not elated, not 








glowingly victorious because she had made her | 


escape. It seemed to her—a small, dressed 
heap on her bed—that she was all the more a 
sneak and a lying thief. There would have 
been.a certain amount of dignity in being 
caught: she could have stood and confessed, 
been brave. Instead, she had run. She 
had gone to her knees back of that silly 
deer; sneaked home. If there had been more 
byways, she would have taken them. Even the 
lion, visualized that moment in his den, had a 
supercilious leer, a grin for her, like some 
stone lions she had seen one time. 

Well, it was all over: the episode of the 
pocket-book that had brought to light her 
lidden traitorous qualities. 

It was still all over in the morning: she had 
thought maybe it would not be so definitely 
over. But it was. She got up firmly; faced 
down the lion until she could no longer see him; 
prepared a wild breakfast with the last of the 
Lutter and coffee held in reserve for emergency 
—never could there be a greater emergency. 
She drank it with set brows. What next? 
She didn’t know. She wondered how bad she 
was going to be and why she felt defiant in- 
stead of shedding the gentle tears that would 
«how proper feeling. 


TILL defiant, she answered a knock at her 
front door and stared at the young man who 

stood there. He was eager, laughing, most 
friendly indeed. 

“Well, little Mary Ella Chapman,” he cried. 
“T’d have known you anywhere. Only a half- 
size larger than you were at ten! Know me? 
Don’t say you don’t. Billy Burgoyne. For- 
gotten me? Oh, shame on you!” 

Mary Ella gasped. Billy Burgoyne. The 
old man’s nephew. They had played together 
as children. Billy had dragged her about on 
his sled for many winters. 

“You were the first one I thought about when 
I started down here to see Uncle. I meant to 
hunt you up sure. How are you anyhow, 
Mary Ella? How’s your mother?” 

She had not made a sound, nor did she make 
one in reply then. But he knew instantly. 
She was not conscious of having done anything, 
but he knew. ; 

“Oh, I say!” and his voice was very gentle. 
Be I’m sorry! When was it, Mary 
ella?” 

Just that he should ask, ‘“‘When was it?” 
made him right with her. If he had passed 
his. unfortunate question over and changed the 
subject, it would have hurt much worse. But 
he said. gently—so gently—‘‘When was it, 
Mary Ella?” He cared, too, about the dear 
mother. She could answer any one who spoke 
like that. 

“It was three months ago, Billy.”’, 

“T hadn’t heard. And you are living here 
alone?” 

“I’m trying to.” 

“Not making much of a success at it, are 
you? If there were any less of you, you 
wouldn’t be here at all. It’s a doggone shame, 
Mary Ella, for you to be here alone. Are 
you going to ask me to come in?” 

She smiled then. ‘Oh, come in. 
tosee you. How many years?” 

“You were ten. It was just before I went 
abroad. What have you been doing?” 


It’s nice 








COOKS 


THREE THINGS 


AT ONCE 





sae 





All ready to cook Sconliiel 


Waffie Iron 
A cast aluminum 
waffle iron which 
needs no greasing 
may be purchased 
separately for 
$4.00. It fits into 
the toaster com- 
partment and 
makes beautiful, 
crisp waffles, 
browned on both 
sides at once. 


ARM 





STRONG 


right at the table 


ECAUSE it cooks three things at once, the 
Armstrong Table Stove offers a really prac- 
tical way of preparing any meal right at the table. 


You can cook above, between and beneath the 
double heating unit, all at the same time. For 
breakfast, fry eggs in the aluminum pan on top, 
bread in the toaster which fits between and 
browns, without warping, on both sides at once, 
and grill bacon in the deep aluminum pan below. 


The Armstrong Table Stove is a pleasure to 
own because its gleaming white enamel does not 
tarnish from the heat. The sparkless tilting 
plug makes heat control simple and easy, for it 
lifts off—no tugging or pulling. 

Ask to see an Armstrong Table Stove—in the 
distinctive square shape—at your electrical or 
hardware dealer’s. Price $12.50 with aluminum 
toaster, deep broiling pan, griddle, four egg cups 
and rack. Write for our folder, “A Week of 


Menus,” 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO. 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
106 Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 


TABLE 
STOVE 


Cooks 3 things at once 


Makes Waffles Too! 


In using advertisements see page 6 145 
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The Fifth Guest 


Of course she said, “ Bring him along— we'll be so glad!” 
when Mabel phoned that her cousin Bob had come to town 
unexpectedly. But he made seven at a table set for six — 
and set with all her silverware, at that. Well—it was 
borrow again. And how she did hate to borrow from 
Mrs. Crosby (whose pattern matched) for the third time 
in a month. Why didn’t she get more silverware! 





Have you silverware enough 
when guests arrive! 


SILVERWARE that meets the family’s average re- 
quirements is often insufficient when an extra guest 
appears or when you wish to invite more than the 
usual number. Then, no doubt, you are forced to 
borrow silverware or to set your table with odd and 
unattractive pieces. 


Perhaps you endure this annoyance because you 
fear the cost of the new silverware you realize you 
ought to have. But this hesitation is needless. In 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate you can provide the 
necessary half-dozens and dozens and single pieces 
most reasonably. 


The berry spoon, for instance, in the dignified 
Ambassador pattern, or in any other, costs only $3.00. 
Other pieces are priced as moderately. Yet in “1847 
Rogers Bros.” you will find all the pieces to make 
your table service a joy on every occasion, butter 
spreaders, grapefruit spoons, salad forks, and serving 
pieces— niceties of the well-set table. 


Remember that this fine silverplate has stood the 
test of three-quarters of a century. You will find it 
unsurpassed in richness of design and durability. 
And when you wish to purchase more pieces you can 
get them easily. Leading dealers everywhere carry 
the newer patterns of 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate. 


Send for “How Much Silverware,” booklet F-23— which 
outlines the table service families of different sizes should — _ 
have for gracious, comfortable living—every day and for Acalsaindes Paawecn 
entertaining. We also furnish handsome illustrations of 
the Ambassador and other patterns. 


International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 
ONAL SILVER CO.| 
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The Lion in His Den 


“Just living. What have you been doing” 

“Been trying to paint pictures in Italy,” 

“Pictures!” Her eyes brightened. “TI live 
with them all the time. You put them oy 
canvas. I make then up.” 

“And likely they are better than mine at 
that! Yes, I thought of you the first thing, 
I asked Uncle asout you this morning.” He 
laughed again as at some recollection. “But 
he was so blazing mad at me that I didn’t get 
any satisfaction, so I just ran off down here to 
find out for myself.” 

He stepped back to the door to toss away 
something he held in his fingers. She saw it 
go, a light trail of smoke above it. 

“Cigarette smoke,” she ejaculated. It had 
been Billy Burgoyne, then, last night at the 
big house! 

He looked hard at her. “I’ve thrown it 
way.” 

Billy Burgoyne around the corner! Liking 
her now, coming to see her. What would he 
have done if he had come around that corner 
and found her there? 

And he was curious about her that minute, 
she could see that. What a relief it would be 
to tell him! He was as near ¢ member of her 
family as any one in the world. 

“Was your Uncle cross with you?” she asked 
to change his look: it was so very straight. 

“T’ll say he was! He said I was a good-for- 
nothing, careless scamp.” 

“Why did he?” 

“Oh, I had lost something. He ragged me 
to a fare-ye-well, so I cut loose and came on 
down to see you and let him get over it.” 


HE WAS not listening. Here was the chancel 

Here was Billy, the old-timer. They had had 
secrets together when she was ten. Billy was 
the only person who knew how she felt about 
accidentally stepping on that sick bird. 
It was on the back road. She remembered it as 
if it were today—where the ground sloped off 
into the meadow. The bird had been in its 
safe nest and had fallen—a very small bird— 
and she had stepped on it! It was a tragedy 
then, and Billy had soothed her. He’d sooth 
her tragedy now! He’d tell her what to do 
next in this matter of being a sneak and a thief. 
He could say something that would comfort, 
that could dispose of the sneering lion. : 

“Billy,” she said suddenly, seriously and 
intimately as if she had seen him every day 
of the vacant fifteen years. “Billy. It’s 
Providence. There wasn’t a soul I could talk 
to about a very dreadful thing.” 

“How dreadful, little old girl?” 

“T was up at your house last night.” 

“What’s that?” 

“You were on your veranda very late smok- 
ing cigarettes.” 

“What are you talking about, Mary Ella?” 

He thought she was crazy. He absolutely 
glanced back at the door as if to go for some 
one. He thought she didn’t know what she 
was saying. 

“T came there, Billy—now, I’m telling you 
this, because I must tell someone—or die—” 
She knew she was speaking too loud; that her 
throat was tight; that her eyes ached because 
tears were coming up from wherever tears 
stay. ‘Or die,” she repeated. 

“Go on. What is it, Mary Ella. Too 


|much being alone—too much trouble—oh, 
lit’s ashame. Go on, honey. Tell me what 
| bothers. I’m the oldest friend, am I not?” 


“Oh, you are!” she cried. “I wanted to tell 
some one. I thought of telling Mrs. Bishop— 
nearly thought of it—I went to your house 
last night to return a pocket-book of your 
Uncle’s that I found on the road. I couldn’t go 
in the day because—because I had a chance to 
give it to him and did not.” 

“Why didn’t you give it to him?” 

“Because I—hecause I wanted to keep it. 
You think that was pretty rotten, don’t you? 
Yes, it was. No—it wasn’t! It wasn’t rotten— 
not when he has everything and I needed it so 
much.” 
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“How much did you need it?” Billy was | 

ve, sober indeed and watching her. 

“J—I almost had to have it.” She tried to 
hold herself from hysteria, but a flood of words 
rushed to her lips. 

“J found his pocket-book, and I saw his name 
on it. But so much money! Oh, so much, 





and I needed it. There wasn’t anything I 
didn’t need, but most of all, food. Were you 
ever hungry? There were three hundred 
dollars there. Do you know how many eggs 
that is? I figured it out. How many beef- 
steaks and green peas? Did you ever want 
food and couldn’t get it?” 

“You don’t mean you were hungry?” 

“T’ve lived just on berries for weeks. Out of 
my yard. I hate berries. And that is wicked, 
for if they had not been there, I must have 
begged. Books say that starving is easy. It 
isn’t easy. It hurts. Different kinds of pains 
allover. And I found thismoney. His name 
was there, but I might so easily not have seen 
it. It was in a very—evasive place under a 
flap. If I hadn’t looked! But I looked. I 
saw it. I wouldn’t give it back. 
toomuch. He is rich.” 

“Mary Ella!” 

“And then, after I was a thief, I didn’t like 
being one. So I sneaked up after night to 
leave it where he could find it. But somehow 
—Billy—it hasn’t fixed it forme. I can hardly 
bear it. You tell me what to do!” 

She was crying openly. Billy Burgoyne 
took out his handkerchief and wiped her 
eyes—her entire face. It was almost like 
wiping her face with tobacco, the linen was so 
full of it—under her tears her brain registered 
that. 

“Now you look here. Stop! Stop that 
shaking. It doesn’t amount to anything. It 
is all nothing at all. You are just nervous and 
fanciful. Now hush, Mary Ella. Your hands 
arelikeice. Stopit,I tell you. Stop!” 

“T didn’t know what to do! I’ve been 
alone.’ There was a long wail in the “alone.” 

He put his arm across her shoulders. “You 
are not alone now. You’ve got me. I’m 
here. Now hush. Mary Ella, want me 


I wanted it | 


Could this be you 
in these hopelessly old style 


clothes? 


DeEcIDEDLY not, you say. How ridiculous— 
what a terrible thing to ask. 

You are right, it is a terrible thing to ask 
of any girl, and especially you, whose clothes 
are always the last word in style. 





to go get my car and take you out a while? 
Will you? Let’s go somewhere and get a 
beefsteak and fried potatoes. That’s what 
you need. Will you-come? Where’s your 
hat? It won’t take me ten minutes to get 
the car.” 

“T want to talk more about—” 

“After we get started. Then I’ll hear it all. 
Brace up. Wash your face,lovey. We'll have 
a nice, long ride and a talk, and I'll see to 
everything.” 


“T never cry,” she told him at noon. “I 
don’t know why I did with you. I’ve been 
very brave about everything. I have really.” 
She was eating beefsteak across a restaurant 
table. His car had marked up fifty miles 
since they left home. Mary Ella was pink, 
her eyes shining; the corners of her mouth 
were up where they belonged. 

“You needn’t be brave now that I know 
about it. You can depend on me.” 

“Ves, but there is one big thing I must do 
myself. That you can’t do for me.” 

“What's that?” 

“Tell the Judge about his money. I took a 
coward’s way to get it back. I must tell him 
the truth.” 

“Oh, nonsense. I wouldn’t do that.” 

“Why not? Because you think he will be 
unkind about it? I shan’t mind it if he is. 


But clothes are not the only things that 
express a girl’s good taste. How about 
Are they correctly dressed? 
Your 


your letters? 
Are they smart and 
friends judge you by your letters just as they 
judge you by your clothes. Only you are 
not there when your letters are read. You 
don’t know what people say about them. 


up-to-date? 


So many girls are judged harshly by the 
letters they write to their fiances, their 
friends, or their business associates; and often 
they are judged quite incorrectly. 


“Her letters are worth keeping!” 


Isn’t it worth a little trouble to make a 
man say that? Maybe you think he won’t 
care. But he does. A little formality, a 
little courtesy, a little elusive correctness— 
these arouse his interest nine times out of ten. 


Use a paper that makes your letters look 
their best; a paper that is made in nothing 
but the correct shapes and sizes and shades; 
a paper that portrays your good taste to 
critical hostesses, up-to-the-moment friends, 
or the nicest man in the world. 


Such a paper is Eaton’s Highland Linen. 


If there is anything about letter writing 
you want to know, the wording of invitations, 
acceptances, regrets, the etiquette of cards, 
the arrangement of wedding announcements, 
just write to me. I will be glad to answer 
your questions, because I know how impor- 
tant these matters are to every young girl 
who wants to get on in her social world. 


Or, if you would like all of this informa- 
tion in a pretty desk book, send me 50c for 
“Social Correspondence” and usable samples 
of Eaton’s Highland Linen. 


larelenie tte RA 


Address me in care of 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Eaton’s Highland Linen in five smart envel- 
ope styles and all the fashionable shades 
may be bought wherever stationery is sold. 


The only way to feel square again is to tell 


Style is a greater Social Asset 


him.” 

“Don’t:” 

“I am going to, Billy. 
ne 

He laughed. ‘You look firm!" It’s none 
of his business—that’s why.” 

“It is very much his business. 

“Because it wasn’t his money. 
I’m William Makepeace Burgoyne myself, if 
you happen to think about it.” 

Mary Ella stared with open mouth. 

“Sure. I lost the darn pocket-book. He 


I’m very firm about 


Why not?” 


It was mine. | 


than Beauty 


| EaTOoNn, CRANE & Pike Co.— Sponsors for correctness in Correspondenc?—NEW YORK-PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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June Days | 


1) \ 
are Foot Saver Days AY 


ul 
UMMER DAYS make the choice of foot- Ky: 
wear a matter of greatest importance. In hot / 
weather the foot becomes swollen, with increased ( 
pressure on the arch. Shoes which felt “all right” 4 
in the cooler days, may ruin the pleasures of vacation. 


Vv 


4 
Y & 


“Foot Saver’ Shoes mean a// the summer fun and none of the summer discomforts. 
They are all-purpose shoes, for business or pleasure, for all ages and occasions. They 


allow the foot free motion, at the same time gently supporting the arch. Graceful 
shoes, they impart grace and freedom usually associated with going “bare-foot”’. 


Would you have Perfectly Beautiful Feet? Then step into a pair of “Foot 


Saver” Shoes—said by thousands of wearers to be the most wonderful arch- 


fitting shoe ever made. Note the instant relaxation of tired muscles and 
aching nerves. Enjoy true foot freedom and luxurious ease. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE COMPANY 


446 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Manufacturers 


These represent 
two striking 
examples of a 
wide variety 
of beautiful 
“Foot Saver” 
Shoes. 
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The Lion in His Den 


found it in his chair this morning and landed on 
me for carelessness.” 

“Hadn’t you told him you lost it?” 

“Not much! He’d have ragged me worse 
before it was found. He’ll be all right by the 
time I get back. But that was = I came 
to see you so early this morning—to get : away 
from his lecture.” 

She was looking at him—awe-struck—fear- 
ful. ‘How strange everything is! If you had 
come at any other time, I might not have 
told you. It seems meant!”’ She clasped her 
hands together reverently. ‘And am I to be 
taken care of like this? Just let out of it all?” 

“You bet your life you are let out.” 

They drove home slowly and stopped on the 
bridge to watch the swift river below. She 
was conscious of a new reserve in him and 
glanced at him sidewise. 

“I didn’t suppose it was possible to be 
happy.” She laughed, a broken note in it 
although she had lost pathos: her eyes crinkled 
at the corners.” 

“It isn’t possible to be happy,’”’ he said bit- 
terly and in a new way. ‘Mary Ella, do you 
know what you are? You are a star-flower. 
They grow on the hills of Capri where I lived. 
You are like them. They sway on their stems; 
they are white, and a touch bruises them. 
Your eyes shine just as they do. I wish I’d 
never seen you. Mary Ella, it has taken me 
a half-day to be crazy about you.” 

“Not about me,” said Mary Ella. 

He started the car witha jerk. Then he said, 
“T’m engaged to be married.” 

“Yes, you would be,” said Mary Ella. 

“She’s big and handsome, and she rides and 
shoots and swims and dances. I’d give more 
for one bit of you than for all of her.” 

“What is her-name?” 

“Marcia. She’s Uncle’schoice. He planned 
it. She doesn’t care so much about me, and 
I—I Jiked her well enough, but now—you— 
Mary Ella—” 

“Let’s not talk about it, Billy.” 

“Could you have cared if it had been all 
right—I’d like to know that.” 

“Oh, yes. I could have cared.” 

He let her out at her gate. She fastened it 
between them. 

“T guess we had better not see each other 
much,” he suggested, not looking at her. 
“We'll see if it will wear off—this sudden 
thing. Do you think it will?” 

“T think it will wear off,” said Mary Ella 
chin firm and head up. “T think it will have 
to. And it’s very young.” 


I . WAS a week before Billy Burgoyne came 
back from the city. The Judge was in his 
chair on the veranda. 

“Marcia and I have marked it all off,” said 
the young man, facing the old one steadily. 

“She was as glad of it as I was. She liked 
another fellow best. But she was afraid of you. 
Now, I’m not afraid. I tell you it’s off, and 
I am going to marry | little Mary Ella Chapman 
if she will have me.’ 

“What! That Chapman girl! Do you 
know what that means? Do you know where 
my money goes if you don’t do as I say?” 

“T don’t care where it goes. You may do 
as you please with your money, sir.’ 

“Pll do just that, young man. I'll leave 
every cent away from you. I cut your allow- 
ance off from this minute.” 

“Cut it off. See if I care. And you may 
go to the devil.” 

“All right. We'll see how smart you’ ll be 
without a cent but the drib you can earn.’ 

But when he was alone, the old man laughed 
long and silently. “I didn’t believe the young 
pup had it in him! Swearing at me! The young 
whelp. She’s a pretty girl. Her mother was, 
too. Molly was pretty. I liked her—” 

His hands were quiet on his knees. Then he 
laughed again. 

“He shan’t lose anything by it. I'll keep 
mad until after the wedding, and then I’ll tell 
him so.’ 
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When the Bride Entertains 
(Continued from page 40) 


having the refreshments on the dining-room 
table, especially if the house is not large, as 
this gives the guests more space to circulate. 

If you decide on this form of entertainment, 
have your table set with your prettiest cloth 
and at one end tea and the other chocolate. 
The tea service, if you have one of silver or 
china, will require a kettle of boiling water, 
a teapot, tea strainer, sugar bowl and cream 
pitcher, slop bowl, and plate of sliced lemon. 
The chocolate, on the other hand, will require 
only a pot of chocolate which may be renewed 
as needed, a bowl of whipped cream, and the 
necessary cups. On the table, between these 
two equipments, should be placed the plates 
of sandwiches and silver dishes of cakes, 
together with two hot dishes, one of buttered 
toast cut in fancy shapes, and the other of 
English muffins cut in half, buttered, and 
toasted. The sandwiches may be of cream 
cheese, plain bread and butter, jelly, anchovy 
and lettuce. Cutters of different sizes can 
be procured in any house-fitting department, 
and it is really a very small task to cut out 
the sandwiches. 

A pile of small tea napkins should be folded 
and left in the corner, one between each two 
plates, which are about the size of bread-and- 
butter plates. Should you decide to have 
cakes with cream, or fruit tarts, you will 
require forks, a supply of which should be left 
near the pile of plates. It would be well to 
invite one of your most intjmate bridal 
attendants to serve the tea and another the 
chocolate. 


HE maid should be stationed at the front 

door at the hour set for the guests’ arrival, 
and if your cook is obliging, you might dress 
her up and have her bring in the hot water 
and hot chocolate, etc. The rest of the food 
should have been prepared before the waitress 
goes to the door. The more formal way would 
be to have the waitress pass the sandwiches 
and cakes, but this is quite unnecessary, 
especially in a small house, and I think the 
guests would prefer to help themselves. The 
guests should be received in the drawing-room 
and after a certain number have arrived who 
are congenial, it would be advisable to say to 
one of your more intimate friends—Won’t 
you take so and so into the dining-room and 
have tea.” You, yourself, should remain in 
the drawing-room until all the guests have 
arrived, when you may join your guests at 
tea, mingling with all and going from one to 
the other in turn, so that you may have 
conversation with all present. When all have 
been served, you may lead them back into the 
drawing-room or out into the garden and be 
sure that no guest feels slighted, or has not 
been introduced to the others. 

A luncheon necessarily is a more formal 
affair, and should there be more than eight 
guests, an extra woman may be supplied to 
help the waitress. The table should be set 
with your prettiest cloth, glass, and china, and 
if silver is to be used, it should be immaculate 
in every respect. Should the luncheon consist 
of bouillon, eggs, chicken, salad and cheese, 
dessert and coffee, the following plate service 
is necessary: 

The spoon for the soup is placed on the 
soup-cup and saucer which are passed by the 
waitress. Then follows a small spoon and 
fork for the eggs, placed at the outside of the 
service. Next come a large knife and fork for 
the meat course, and a small knife and fork 
are placed next to the plate for the salad and 
cheese. If the bride has salad plates of the 
kidney variety, these may be used for the 
salad. At a luncheon of this type bread-and- 
butter plates are requisite, and candies in 
silver comport dishes on top of paper doilies 
may’ be placed at the four corners of the 
table, to match the centerpiece which should 
also be of silver. It is unwise to mix silver 
and china on the same table, and I would 












Magic 


Lies in pretty teeth—Remove that film 


Why will any woman in these days 
have dingy film on teeth? 

There is now a way to end it. Mil- 
lions of people employ it. You can see 
the results in glistening teeth every- 
where you look. 

This is to offer a ten-day test, to 
show you how to beautify the teeth. 


Film is cloudy 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to the teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. When left it forms the basis of 
tartar. Teeth look dis- 
colored more or less. 

But film does more. 
It causes most tooth 
troubles. It holds food 
substances which fer- 
ment and form acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


You leave it 


Old ways of brushing leave much of 
that film intact. It dims the teeth and, 
night and day, threatens serious dam- 
age. That’s why so many well-brushed 
teeth discolor and decay. Tooth 
troubles have been constantly increas- 
ing. So dental science has been seeking 
ways to fight that film. Two effective 
methods have been found. They mean 
so much that leading dentists the 
world over now advise them. 


‘Papsadéat 


EG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 
Pepsodent curdles the film and re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. Its 


polishing agent is far softer than 
enamel. Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 








A new-type tooth paste has been 
perfected, correcting some old mis- 
takes. These two film combatants are 
embodied in it. The name is Pepso- 
dent, and by its use millions now com- 
bat that film. 


Two other foes 


It also fights two other foes of 
teeth. It multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva. To digest starch de- 
posits on teeth which may otherwise 
cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. To 
neutralize mouth acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

Thus Pepsodent brings 
to people new concep- 
tions of clean teeth. 


Lives altered 


Whole lives may be altered by this 
better tooth protection. Dentists now 
advise that children use Pepsodent 
from the time the first tooth appears. 
It will mean a new dental era. 

The way to know this is to send the 
coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

See and feel the new effects, then 
read the reasons in the book we send. 

If you count such things important, 
cut out the coupon now. 


959 
10-Day Tube Free 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 962, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. , Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day Tube of Pepsodent to 

















“““ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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| silver centerpiece and comports. 
| _ The table is laid with service plates on which 
is placed a folded small lunch napkin, in which 
may be inserted a roll; or, if preferred, the rol] 
or toast may be placed with a butter ball on 
the bread-and-butter plate, on which is placed 
a small butter knife. This service plate js 
left, and the soup-cup and saucer with spoon 
are placed on it. 

When serving the second course, the service 
plate, cup, saucer, and spoon are removed and 
replaced by a hot plate for the egg course. 
With the egg course may be served pop-overs 
or hot muffins of some sort. The egg plate is 
then removed and replaced by a larger hot 
piate for the meat, and should it be desirable 
to serve the salad at the same time, the hostess 
may make use of her kidney-shaped salad 
plates. However, the meat and salad are 
often served separately, and a fresh small 
plate may be placed on which are served the 
salad and cheese. With this course some 
hot, buttered crackers may be used. 

The dessert plates are then put on, con- 
taining a dessert spoon and fork, and the des- 
sert, which may consist of mousse, pie, etc., 
is eaten, after which a fruit plate containing a 
glass dish, doily and finger bowl, together with 
knife and fork for the fruit, candies, etc., is 
ante ~ passed. Before this the crumbs are removed 
ee from the table. In America the crumbs are 
removed after the meat course, but in England 
the dessert is eaten first and the crumbs are 
removed between that and the fruit. 

As soon as the guests have finished with 
their fruit and candy, the hostess should give 
the signal to rise, when all may go into the 
| drawing-room, where cofiee is served. For 
this is required a small silver tray, on which 
is placed a silver coffee-pot and a silver sugar 
bowl containing cut sugar and sugar tongs, 
and the requisite number of coffee cups with 
spoons. 

This completes the service of a small, in- 
formal, and yet at the same time delicious 
luncheon. Twenty minutes after luncheon, 
the waitress may bring in a tray containing 
glasses of water, and should bridge follow the 
luncheon, she should immediately come in 
and arrange the bridge tables, putting the 
tables and chairs in place, cards and bridge 
scores on the tables. 

The maid should be in waiting at the front 
door at the time of departure of the guests, 
in order to assist them with their wraps, etc. 
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The Smartest Thing in Tea Pots 


|» dears Transparent Tea Pots are an innovation—a revelation 
for the making of the family tea—afternoon tea—or iced tea. 
a You see the tea in the making and know when it is just right, 
and how much is in the pot at all times. 
The hottest water will not break PyrexTea Pots because they aremade 
of the same wonderful material as the famous Pyrex Transparent 
Ovenware. Handles are always cool; lids will not drop off when 
" pouring; Spouts pour freely and clean easily. Pyrex never discolors 
and always looks new. 


/  *PYREX 


| TEA POTS 


~ require no special rules for better tea making. Use any brand of 

tea, either loose or in the individual tea balls or bags in which 

many good teas are supplied. Pyrex Tea Pots are made in three 

beautiful shapes, in all useful sizes. waitress several times before attempting a 
dinner for eight, so that every detail of the 


cAn Ideal Gift for J une Brides - | service may be impressed upon her mind. 


Good dealers everywhere sell Pyrex. Our illustratedsfolder, “The Smartest The most important things are the prompt 
Thing in Tea Pots” —can be had from your Pyrex dealer or from us, announcing of dinner, prompt service, to be 


sure that she always serves from the left side, 
Pyrex Sales Division, Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. and—which is really up to the cook—that the 
Originators and Patentees of Oven-Glassware 





‘THE training of the waitress for the more 

formal dinner is, of course, a harder task, 
but there is no reason why any bride should be 
dismayed at the idea of entertaining eight 
people, with only the help of a cook anda 
waitress. It would be well to try out the 








food should be very hot. The waitress should 
a | never leave the room, except to remove and 
5 bring the dishes. While the guests are eating, 
BRR F_R__J — ee she should remain opposite the hostess, so 
eae ag dM <> - 
® : | 
My 


To describe a small dinner, briefly: The 
table should be laid some time before, decorated 
according to the hostess’ china and silver 
closet, and the requisite number of forks and 
knives placed at either side of the service 
plate, which contains a fancy folded napkin 
and dinner roll. I should omit the bread-and- 
butter plates at dinner. Before announcing 
dinner, it should be seen that ice-water is in 
the glasses, that the finger bowls are set on the 
dessert plates on the sideboard, also properly 
filled with water—that, in fact, everything 1s 
in complete readiness for the serving of dinner. 
The waitress should be in attendance at the 


ge 
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that she may be summoned at any time. 
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front door, to help the guests remove their 
coats and show them into the drawing-room. 
As soon as all the guests have arrived, the 
hostess should at once announce dinner. 
The host leads off with the guest of honor, and 
the hostess remains in the drawing-room until 
al] the others have entered the dining-room. 
If it has been decided to commence with 
hors d’ceuvres, these may be arranged in 
the pantry beforehand, on small plates, which 
can be placed directly on the service plate, 
and the same can be done with the soup plates. 
When the next course is to be served—and 
may I offer a suggestion here that a fish pre- 
pared in the afternoon and kept hot, such as 
stufled lobster, stuffed crabs, etc. be used— 
the service plate and the soup plate should be 
removed at the same time and replaced at 
once by a very hot fish plate. These are some- 
what smaller than the dinner plate and should 
have as accessories a fish knife and fork. The 
serving of a previously prepared fish would 
give the cook more time to see that her roast 
and vegetables are hot and well seasoned. 
The fish plate is removed and replaced by a 
large, hot dinner plate, with which is used the 
largest knife and fork. Let us suppose that the 
meat course consists of roast chicken. This 
should be carved in the kitchen, the stuffing 
placed on the plate, and the whole covered 
with a giblet gravy. This obviates the 
necessity of passing a sauce-boat. An excel- 
lent idea for the one-waitress régime is to 
purchase one of the divided vegetable dishes 
now on sale, in which can be placed two or 
three different kinds of vegetables, which 
saves time and obviates constant passing. 


THIS course is followed by a salad and 
cheese, which are served on a small plate 
similar to the one used for the fish, with a 
dessert fork and knife. After this course the 
crumbs may be brushed off by the waitress, 
with a silver crumb remover, into a small, 
silver platter. The dessert plates, which 
have been prepared on the sideboard, should 
be placed in front of each guest. No matter 
what the form of dessert, they should always 
contain a dessert spoon and fork, and it is 
quite permissible to have a glass dish and 
finger-bowl and doily on the same plate to 
avoid a second passing for fruit and candies. 
The dessert plates being removed, the fruit 
end candies are then passed, and as soon as 
the hostess has seen that all her guests have 
finished she may give the signal to rise, leaving 
the men in the dining-room, and accompanying 
her women guests to the drawing-room for 
coffee. Coffee is served separately to the 
women first and then to the men in the other 
room. After the women have left, the men 
should not remain in the dining-room longer 
than twenty minutes and may then join them 
in the drawing-room, when games for the 
evening can be arranged. For the seven- 
thirty dinner, ten o’clock would be approxi- 
mately the right time to leave, unless bridge or 
mah-jong has been started, in which case there 
is no specified leaving time. The maid should 
always be in attendance at the door to assist 
the guests with their wraps and see them off, 
having been summoned by the hostess as the 
first guests depart. 

There is so much informality about the 
entertainment of the present day that it is 
really not necessary to lay down any fixed 
end fast rules as to how luncheons, teas, and 
dinners are given. The greatest asset the 
hostess can have is a sense of hospitality and 
cnjoyment of her guests. No one who is 
really enjoying herself would notice any 
small defect in the actual service, or presume 
to criticize her hostess. Constant entertaining 
brings a feeling of ease with, and epjoyment of, 
your guests, and this can be acquired only 
through frequent entertaining. The first party 
of the bride is elways the hardest, but let her 
take courage and realize that every one has been 
through it and survived, and that she, herself, 
may develop a quality as hostess which will 


Place her in the front ranks of those who | 


successfully entertain. 





Same old pudding 





SPRINKLED! 


Flavor is what they want! 


USBANDS grow tired of the 
same desserts. What they 
crave is a change of flavor. 


Many an ordinary salad or dessert 
can be made extraordinary by varying 
the flavor with Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut. Sprinkle it over the sauce; sprin- 
kle it into the recipe itself before 
cooking; sprinkle it into the dress- 


ing of salads. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut for 


flavor—that’s the secret. 


THE HILLS 


And make sure that you get the delicious, 
full flavor of cocoanut. Ask your grocer 
for Dromedary— guaranteed to retain its 
original tenderness and moisture in the 
ever-sealed package. 


One Minute Sprinkle Recipes 
Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on cut-up peaches. 
Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on chilled cantaloupe. 
Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut over fruit salad. 
Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut over marshmallow- 

covered saltines. Then toast. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut over plain ice cream. 


And send for the free Dromedary Recipe 
Book, “Oxe Hundred Delights.” Simply 
address department 102, 


BROTHERS COMPANY 


BEACH AND WASHINGTON STS., NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK * LONDON: BUSSORAH ‘SAN JUAN*SMYRNA:PARA 
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FOR IT IS 


Cocoanut 


in its most nutritious and digestible form 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS: Cocoanut that keeps fresh to the last 
shred. Gotpin Dates from the Garden of Eden, Sticep Pest, the choicest 
of citron, orange and lemon, sliced and separately wrapped in one package. 
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What Is It W orth to Keep 
Baby’s Milk Sweet? 


Its presence in an Alaska is guar- 
antee that your food will keep 
in perfect condition in_ hottest 
weather, with an unusually small 
consumption of ice. 


No price is too high to pay— 
no care too great totake. “To your 
refrigerator is entrusted this vital 
duty. Is it not, then, imperative 
to know, in advance, just how 
well it can perform its task 


Before you buy, find out just 
what the insulation of the refrig- 
erator is. For upon this feature 
largely depends its eficiency—its 
ability to keep foods perfectly. 


Alaska _ Refrigerators have 
seven insulating walls and cubed 
cork insulation—widely accepted 
as the most effective refrigerator 
insulating material obtainable. 


Alaska Refrigerators have ° 


many other important features 
—the development of 45 years 
of refrigerator building. They 
are unusually well built; yet cost 
no more than ordinary refrig- 
erators. Dealers can show you 
styles to meet any requirement. 
Don’t accept a substitute; look 
for the Alaska name. Write for 
pamphlet and dealer’s name. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR CO. 


MUSKEGON, 


MICHIGAN 


The White Flag 


(Continued from page 40) 


said to him, “Marcia will give you a glass of 
milk.” He had said to her, “Marcia, please 
give me a piece of bread.” How was it that 
in his life with her she was plain and homely, 
bending over a washtub, quietly mending laces 
and embroideries, while behind a locked door 
there was a room full of light, of delicate color, 
of fashionable clothing, a room from which 
emanated flower perfumes and the tang of 
wine, a room with which the banker must have 
been familiar since he stepped from it laying 
down the law of outrage? 

Jason’s shoulders were square, and his face 
was toward home now. But some way, as he 
took the first step in that direction in his 
heart he felt that he was slightly taller, 
stronger, different from the boy he had been 
the night before. He might get no satis- 
factory answer, but there were questions he 
|intended to ask. He had no idea what he 
would find at the other side of the meadow. 
Would Martin Moreland be lying dead at the 
foot of the stairs? Would Marcia have dragged 
him into the locked room? Would she tell 
him to go and dig a deep place in the forest? 
Would they carry Martin Moreland out the 
coming night and lay him in it, and must 
they walk the remainder of their lives with a 
horrible secret stiffening their mouths and 
taunting their brains? 





S HE milled these problems over and over 

in his mind, he reached his back door. He 
realized that something portentous had 
happened. There were many heavy foot- 
prints, deeply cut wagon tracks; the cow was 
not calling from the shed; his white chickens 
that he had earned through. the. medium of 
Peter Potter were not walking in their yard, 
calling for their breakfast. He laid his hand 
upon the kitchen door and tried to open it, 
only to find that it was locked. Then he 
went to the front door which was locked, 
while across it there was nailed a_ board 
upon which was printed in big, black letters: 
“This property for sale.” Through the win- 
dow he could look into the house and see that 
it wasempty. Then he knew that the woman 
he had always thought of as his mother had 
abandoned him. It must have been Marcia 
that he had seen the night before. 

He sat on the top step and began to remem- 
ber again. He remembered many things— 
little things. The rubber gloves she wore 
when she was washing. She had said that 
they were to protect her fingers so that she 
could handle laces and fine mending. He 
remembered the jealously locked door and the 
glimpse. he had had inside it the previous 
night. How could she have emptied the house 
and disappeared in that length of time without 
the aid of a powerful influence? He had seen 
the powerful influence in the grim figure with 
| the uplifted hand. He had seen her dare to 
{touch the banker. He had heard her call 
| him ‘“Martin;” he had seen the mark of his 
| bloody hand on her white breast. She had 
been roughly flung aside as if she were a 
creature worthy of no consideration. 

Suddenly Jason found that his face was 
buried in his rough, lean hands, while his body 
was torn once more with deep, dry sobs that 





rasped his being until the soles of his feet 
twitched on the board walk. When he had 
cried until he was exhausted, he slowly arose, 
and going around the house, he pumped some 
water and bathed his face and hands, drying 
them with a forgotten towel hanging on the 
back porch. He combed his hair with his 
fingers and straightened his clothing as best 
he could. He turned his face in the direction 
of the only friend he had in the world to whom 
he could go. 

On the way, he made a detour and passed 
the bank on the opposite side of the street. 
There he lingered until he saw Martin More- 
land cross from the wicket of the paying teller 
to the private office of the President. Jason 
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knew him by his height, his form, his bandaged 
head. The face of the boy took on the look 
ofa man as he went on his way. : 

There was a lull in the business of the morn- 
ing when Jason walked into the grocery of 
Peter Potter. Unquestionably, Peter had not 
been so progressive as he might have been. 
There were a thousand things that he should 
have been doing in the morning lull; instead, he 
was smoking a pipe and contentedly stroking a 
cat. His florid face was round; his bright eyes 
were twinkly blue. A hint of shrewdness and 

nuriousness lay in the lines around them; 
more than a hint of stubbornness lay in the 
preadth of his chin. Conservatism was written 
all over his baggy breeches and his gingham 
shirt, but no one would have dared to look at 
Peter Potter and say that he was not immacu- 
lately clean in person, honest in disposition, 
while the discerning might have surmised 
that he was misinformed as to the size of his 
palpitator. Peter prided himself upon being 
close. 

Jason felt sufficiently well acquainted with 
Peter to venture a familiarity. Now Jason was 
not given to familiarities, but he had spent a 
searing night in the woods, he had spent the 
morning in Billings’ pasture and at his deserted 
home. He had reached a decision, and that 
decision was that he was utterly alone in the 
world, that he had his own way to make, and 
that he must begin by using his wits. And so, 
in desperation, he thrust his past behind him, 
and spiritually as naked as at the hour of his 
birth and equally as forsaken, he stood before 
Peter Potter. In a voice that sounded pecu- 
liar to himself and that caught Peter in an 
unaccustomed way, Jason said quietly: 

“Peter, I have decided that the time has 
come when you need a partner in your 
business.” 

Peter Potter lifted the cat by each of its 
fore legs, and setting one of its hind feet upon 
either of his knees, he carefully surveyed its 
white belly and the exquisitely-lined tortoise- 
shell of its back, and replied: “Who says I 
haven’t had a partner for lo, these many 
years? Ain’t Jezebel performed signal service 
when she’s kept this place free of rats and 
mice?” 

“She surely has,” answered Jason, “but 
your store isn’t going to regain its position 
as the leading grocery of Ashwater merely 
by being free of rats and mice—keeping a 
cat in their stead. Many people don’t like 
cats.” 


ETER considered this as he carefully set the 

cat upon the floor and with a shove of his 
foot told her to busy herself about her pre- 
destined occupation. Then he lifted his eyes 
to Jason and was rather surprised to notice 
how the boy had grown since the last time he 
had looked at him carefully. Maybe his 
height was due to the fact that Jason was 
standing. Peter got upon his feet in order to 
bring his bulk more nearly on a level with 
Jason, and when he reached a level with the 
boy, he noticed that height was not his only 
attainment since he had last looked at him 
searchingly. His face had so many things in 
it that Peter blinked and turned his eyes from 
it. He wondered what could have happened 
to the boy in twelve hours that had turned 
him into a man. There was something so 
heart-stirring in Jason’s face that Peter 
Potter’s voice was husky as he asked: 

“Why do you think I need a partner?” 

Jason replied: “You need a driver who won’t 
race your delivery horse when he’s out of 
your sight. You need a clerk who will weigh 
your goods carefully, charge what he should, 
and use sense about giving credit. You need a 
partner who will put all the money he is paid 
into your cash drawer, and who won’t spend 
1S spare time fishing from your raisin jar and 
your cracker barrel.” 
_ Peter Potter moistened his lips with an 
interested tongue and ventured a study of 
Jason’s face. 

“Meaning you?” he inquired tersely. 

Jason took off his hat and tried to see how 





SERVE this Tomato Rarebit, Premier, boiling point, stirring constantly. Re- 





at yournext porch partv, Melt1 table- move from fire ,add 1 cup grated cheese 
LETTUCE SANDWICHES, spoon butter. Add 2 tablespoons flour and beat until it melts, Add 2 table- 
Premier: Wash tender,crisp let- and I teaspoon salt. When well mixed spoons Premier Salad Dressing. Serve 
add 2 cupscooked tomatoes, Bring to on crisp slices of toast oron crackers 


tuce, Set away in refrigerator 
for several hours, Slice bread 
and remove crusts, Spread with 
Premier Salad Dressing instead 


sfouerPaceiaacernered After they leave, what 
will they remember best? 


ing, between slices, 
HINK of the luncheons you have been to, and 
they will divide themselves roughly into two 
classes. Those that exhilarated and those that 
depressed—those where the food was new and 
different and delicious, and those where you found 
the same old dishes so familiar to everyone from 
year’s end to year’s end. 

We have all known these two kinds of lunch- 
eons. One kind we try to forget quickly, but we 
cherish the memory of the other. 

{CED PREMIER COFFEE: That is why it is so important that at your 
You will neverknow how good P 
next luncheon you serve a dish so good, so new 


iced coffee can beuntil you have 

tasted Premier. Packed ina ond so tempting, that your guests will exclaim 

vacuum can,so thatall the fresh, . 3 “ ; “ 

fragrant Premier aroma will go with delight, How do you make it ? 

into your glasses where you can ree > 

enjoy its not out inte the air, And it is easy to do. Get a bottle of Premier 

where it can do no good, See P H = reci j 

pager art Salad Dressing and follow the recipes published 
above, or send for our free book, “Salads, Suppers, 
Picnics.” It tells how to transform the simplest 


meal into a piquant delight. 





Francis H. Leccetr & Company, Dept. 20 C, New Yorx« 


‘Premier 
Salad Dressing 


SEND FOR 4 TRIAL CAN 
If your grocer does not yet carry Pre- 
mier Coffee, send us his name and ten 
cents in stamps for shipping and by re- 
turn mail you will] receive a generous 
serving packed in the Premier Vacuum 
Can—full of aroma—as fresh and as de- 
licious as the minute it left our roasting 
ovens. 


















































OW often are you too tired to go out 

in the kitchen and fuss with the old- 

fashioned heater—too tired to wait thirty 
minutes for the water to get hot? 


A hot bath would be a real luxury— 
a real comfort— more refreshing, more 
restful than anything you can think of. 
But it’s just too much trouble! 


Pittsburg Water Heaters have made 
baths easy to take. They are preparing 
the baths for thousands of tired men and 
women every evening—giving them their 
tubs every morning. 


And the water is heated more cheaply 
per gallon than you can heat it by any 
other method. 


There are eighteen different sizes and 
types of Pittsburg Water Heaters. One 
of them will exactly fit the requirements 
of your home, give it perfect hot water 
service—twenty-four hours, every day— 
in the most economical and efficient way. 


Ask the Pittsburg dealer in your vicinity—the 
gas company or one of the prominent plumbers— 
to demonstrate the Pittsburg to you. He will 
tell you how the easy-payment plan allows you 
practically to make your own terms. 


Or, write to us, mentioning the number of hot 
water faucets there are in your home and the 
number of persons in your family. We will 
recommend the proper size Pittsburg for your 
needs. At the same time, we will send you a 
copy of “The Well-managed Home,” an interest- 
ing little. book telling the whole story of hot 
water service. 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘Pittsbu 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


TOO TIRED 
to take A BAIH 





Bear in mind that 
Pittsburg Water 
Heaters are made 
and guaranteed by 
the oldest and larg- 
est manufacturers 
of copper coil heat- 
ers in the world, a 
company with a 
reputation extend- 
ing over a quarter 
of a century. 


re 








WATER HEATERS 
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“If it’s done with heat, you can do it better with gas” 









The White Flag 


tall he could look. He bravely answered: 
“Yes, Peter, meaning me. I could do a lot 
of things that would be a big help to you, if 
you would give me a free hand here until [ 
could show you what I could do.” 

Peter reflected. “I don’t see how you're 
going to do so very much in what time you 
have mornings and evenings; really to per- 
form a miracle, you’d need more of the 
week than Saturday.” 

“You are right,” said Jason. “All the time 





| there is, I can give to you. I’m not going to 
| school any more.” 
| 


Peter shook his head. ‘No, Jason,” he said 
finally, “that won’t do. Eddication is a 
blasted good thing for any boy or girl to have. 

| I’ve taken a good deal of pride in you, bein’ 
| top-notch of your classes. I’ve figured that 
| I’d buy you a purty nice present the night you 
graduate with the honors of your class.” 

| Then Jason looked Peter through and 
| through. A big, warm surge of comfort suf- 
| fused his wiry body. How wonderful! Peter 
| Potter was proud of him! He had been plan- 
| ning secretly to buy him a gift. Jason forgot 
about how tall he was trying to look. 

“Peter,” he said, ‘I’m in trouble this morn- 
ing. If you keep your eyes on Hill Street, 
you'll notice that both the banker and his 
precious son are wearing bandaged heads. And, 
between us, I am proud to admit that the 
bandages are worn in deference to the accu- 
racy of my aim—in the case of the son, with a 
piece of brick; in that of the father, with a 
heavy stool. There wouldn’t be the slightest 
use in my going to school this morning, Peter. 
I’d be expelled before noon. I am staving 
off that action by staying away. There isn’t 
room in the same class any longer for the son 
of the Ashwater banker and the son of the 
Ashwater washerwoman.” 

Peter Potter lifted a plump hand and drew 
it across the lips of his wide-open mouth, and 
then his jaws came together with a snap, and 
from between his teeth he said slowly, “So 
that’s the lay of the land?” 

Jason nodded. “Yes, Peter,” he said, 
“ ‘that’s the lay of the land.’ You’re the only 
friend I’ve got on earth. Will you let me 
come into your grocery and see if I can clean 
it up and get back some of your business, and 
help you as a boy ought to help his father? 
And will you let me have room among the har- 
rels at the back, or upstairs, where I can set a 
trundle-bed?” 





PETER studied Jason and reflected. Then 
he delivered himself of his conclusion. 

“Tt’s a doggone shame,” he said; “it hadn’t 
oughter be. This town oughter riz up an’ 
stand beside you and see that you get your 
schoolin’, But I guess the truth is that 
Martin Moreland has got so many men in his 
clutches that they don’t hardly know their 
souls are their own. I could have been in 
better shape myself, if I’d a borrowed from 
him when I needed money darn bad, but I'd 
said I wouldn’t do it, and I didn’t do it, and 
so I’m one of about half a dozen men in town 
that he ain’t got his shackles on. It appeats to 
me that the rest of ’em comes mighty close to 
being critters that will jump through most 
any kind of a hoop that he holds before ’em 
when he cracks his whip. If you got your mind 
fully made up to this, you bet you can have a 
bed in the upstairs. We’ll push the barrels 
back, and straighten the boxes, and run a 
partition across, and fix you a nice place. Be 
a protection to the store to have you there. 
| What was you figurin’ on about terms?” 
| “J’ll tell you,” said Jason. ‘You give me 
enough food, enough milk and butter and dried 
| beef and eggs and green stuff, to just barely 
| keep my stomach from cramping and pinching 
all the time, and let me work a month. Then 
| you figure yourself what I’ve been worth to 
| you. And if you will, help me to buy the bed. 
| The truth is, I spent every cent I had yester- 
| day.” : 

“All right,” said Peter Potter, “things are 
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always pretty dead about now. Let’s go right 
up and push back the clutter. Then [ll go 
over to Jefferson’s furniture store and fix you 
up a bed.” : . ; 

So together they climbed the creaking stairs 
and piled back barrels and boxes until they 
cleared space in the front part of the storeroom 
above the grocery, upon which to stand a 
small bed for Jason. 

While Jason washed windows, swept the 
floors, and began to dust the boxes and bottles 
on the shelves, Peter Potter went to the 
furniture store, and out of the bigness of his 
heart, instead of a trundle-bed, he bought a 
neat, oak bed with real springs, a mattress, 
and a pillow. He felt almost militant as he 
marched into Mahlon Spellman’s dry goods 
store to buy a pair of pillow-cases, two pairs of 
sheets, 2 heavy blanket, and a comfort. That 
night Jason looked at the stained, cobwebby 
ceiling above him, the battered walls sur- 
rounding him, and mentally visioned the 
partition promised to shut him off from the 
remainder of the storeroom. 


HEN they were ready to lock up for the 

night, Peter Potter bolted the doors on 
the inside, went back to his personal chair near 
the big, iron stove, and sitting down with the 
tortoise-shell cat in his lap, motioned Jason 
toward another chair. 

“Now,” he said, “go ahead. Tell me all 
about this. I ain’t calculatin’ to go home 
tale-bearin’ to Mirandy. I just want to have 
the satisfaction of knowin’ in my own soul 
where I stand regardin’ the Morelands.” 

So Jason began with the time of the tor- 
menting of Rebecca and detailed occurrences up 
to the previous night. Peter sat quietly 
stroking Jezebel. Sometimes, through nar- 
rowed lids, he watched the boy; sometimes his 
attention seemed wholly taken up with the cat. 
But when Jason had finished the last word 
he had to say, not forgetting the first look 
inside the locked door, Peter Potter sat still 
and meditated. Then surreptitiously he scruti- 
nized Jason. He studied in detail the set and 
color of the hair on his head, the look from his 
eyes, the shape of his features, the build of his 
body, his hands as they hung idly before him. 
Then he dipped back into what he called the 
ancient history of Ashwater, and thought 
over reports and rumors that had been current 
in the town a good many years before. 

When Jason had finished, Peter arose with- 
out any comment upon what he had been told. 
He set the cat carefully on the floor and lightly 
shoved her from him with his foot. 

“Jezebel,” he said, “you’ve been a queen of a 
cat and a fine mouser, but your reign is over. 
There are them as object to cats promenading 
on the counters and sleepin’ in the cracker 
barrel. Go chase yourself! WVamoose! Try 
Thornton’s drug store. More of the stuff 
there is bottled. Farewell forever!” 

Peter recovered the cat, and standing with 
her in his arms he said to Jason: “I guess that 
you’ve done about the only thing left for you. 
I guess after this you can’t go back to school. 
I'll get the carpenter to put in that partition 
as quick as he can, and if you’d like the walls 
fresh, we’ll cover ’em with a cheap paper, and 
you may get some blinds to put on the win- 
dows. You may go to Thornton’s drug store 
and get you a hand lamp, if so be you want to 
keep up your studies. You may get a little 
table to match your bed at Jefferson’s, and a 
chair, and then I ’low you'll be better fixed 
than you’ve ever been before.” 

He locked the store for the night and carried 
Jezebel across the street, where he formally 
presented her to the druggist. 

The next morning Mahala entered Peter 
Potter’s grocery with an order to-give to Peter, 
but when she saw Jason behind the counter, 
she went to him with it instead. As she 
handed the slip to him, she said: 

“You'll have to hurry, Jason, or you'll be 
late to school. I missed you yesterday.” 
_Jason slowly shook his head. To have saved 
his life he could not have kept a couple of big 
tears from squeezing from his eyes and rolling 






















































CGHanos— 
with the proper protection 


It has been said that a woman's hands tell her age and 
character. Certainly soft, white, well-groomed hands are the 
source of greatest admiration. 


What is more destructive to the beauty of a woman's hands 
than work around the house? Too much water shrivels and 
reddens them. Housework coarsens—garden-tending roughens. || 
All this can be avoided with a product which has stood the | 
test of usage for fifty years—a toilet lotion which really pro- 
tects the skin and keeps it as soft, smooth and full of life as 
Nature intended it. That product is Frostilla Fragrant 
Lotion. It is not sticky or greasy. The fragrance you 
will like; it is the delightful perfume of many rare flowers. 


Keep a bottle handy—in the kitchen, bathroom and 
on your dressing table. Apply it regularly, not only to 
the hands, but to the face and other parts of the skin. 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion for Sunburn is wonderful. It is 


soothing and cooling. As a face powder base it holds the powder 
much longer and allows no shine to appear. 


For the Men: Tell the men folks about Frostilla Fragrant 
Lotion after shaving. It is a real find—refreshing and beneficial. 

































There is only one Frostilla Fragrant Lotion—be sure you get 
what you ask for. Sold everywhere in the United States and 
Canada. Regular price, 35 cents. The Frostilla Co., Elmira, 
N. Y. Selling Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Tell your Sherwin-Williams dealer the sur- 
face you wish to protect or beautify, and he 
will give you the right finish for that surface. 


SHERWIN WILLIAMS 


PAINTS anp 


Send 50c. (65c. in Canada) for 
The Home Painting Manual, 
170 page book with 27 full page 
color plates. 

Address Department B 435 


eu VARNISHES 


The right finish 
for each surface. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., 624 Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, O. 
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The White Flag 


down his white cheeks. He turned his back 
and swallowed hard. He fought with all his 
might to wink away the tears. Mahala looked 
at him in consternation. She could plainly see 
that he had suffered terribly since she last had 
seen him. All the rising tide of fair play, of 
compassion in her heart surged up to her lips 
and she began to quiver. f 

“Oh, Jason!” she cried. “What happened 
to you? What did they do to you?” 

Then Jason turned to her. “Nothing,” he 
said. “They didn’t get me, but it’s no use 
for me to go back to school. I’d be expelled 
before noon; you know I would.” 

Mahala stood still, thinking. She lifted her 
clear, steady eyes to the equally clear, steady 
eyes of the boy before her. “I’m afraid you 
would, Jason,” she said softly. ‘You shouldn’t 
have hit him.” 

Jason considered that a minute, and then 
he said conclusively: ‘Yes, I should have hit 
him. What I did that was wrong was to 
throw something and hide among the bushes. 
If I had been a man, I’d have beaten him as 
he deserved with my fists on the street. It was 
not because I was afraid of him; it was because 
I dared not be seen where I was. You under- 
stand, don’t you?” 

Mahala stood so still that it scarcely seemed 
as if she were breathing. ‘‘Yes,”’ she said ina 
hushed voice, “I understand.” 

At those words of comfort the look on Jason’s 
face changed to one of tormented heart-hunger. 
He said abruptly: “I can’t tell you all that 
happened. Junior’s father came to our house 
threatening to kill me. If you pass the bank 
today, you may notice that the Senior More- 
land has had an accident. That other time 
he came to our house, up to my room, and beat 
me almost to death. This time I flung a stool 
at him half-way up the stairs and jumped from 
the window. Whatever is the matter with 
him is what I did to him. But I got my 
punishment fast enough. I thought I’d be 
hanged for killing him. I stayed all night in 
the woods, and it was cold and awful. I went 
back to find Marcia gone and the house empty, 
but I’ve got a chance to work here for Peter.” 

Then Jason stopped and shut his mouth and 
held it stiff and tense, and by sheer will-power 
he kept back the impending tears. A slow red 
had crept into his cheeks, and there was color 
in his lips. Mahala was hurt intensely. 
Without a thought for anything she crowded 
close to Jason. She laid her hands on his 
sleeve. 


ACROSS the grocery Peter Potter had been 
+* watching them intently. The street was 
full of people. Two women were heading 
toward his door. He walked back and placed 
his body between Mahala and Jason and the 
line of the door. He laid one arm across 
Jason’s shoulder, and then he said to Mahala 
casually: 

“Now you better step along to school, little 
lady. Jason’s a good boy. I’m goin’ to fix 
him a room above the grocery where he can 
study his books and keep up with his lessons 
at night. I’d be awfully obliged, and so 
would he, if you could manage to run in once 
a week and tell him how far his class has gone 
with the lessons.” 

Instantly Mahala stepped back. She would 
not venture another look at Jason, but she 
met the eyes of Peter Potter frankly, while in 
her most gracious manner she held out her 
hand. 

“Thank you very much, Peter,” she said. 
“T think it’s splendid of you to help Jason, 
because you and I know that when he is the 
smartest boy in the class, he shouldn’t be forced 
to quit school.” 

She turned and started from the grocery. 
Half-way down the aisle, and directly facing 
the women who were entering, she wheeled 
with a graceful gesture of remembrance. 

“Peter,” she called in her clear voice, 
“mother says that she hasn’t had a bite of 
such delicious ham between her teeth in two 
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or three years as those last ones you got from 
the country. She wants you to save another 
one for us.” 

Then she smiled on both the advancing 
women. “Good morning, Mrs. Sims. Good 
morning, Mrs. Jordan,” she said in her very 
best manner. “I was telling Peter to save 
another one of his delicious hams for us. You 
really should try them.” 

Then Mahala went on her way to school, 
and she failed in her lessons all day hecause 
her mind was not on her work. She longed 
to ask her mother several important questions, 
but dared not on account of the bird and 
lunior’s injurv. She was afraid to ask the 
questions to which she wanted answers of 
Mrs. Williams, for fear she would mention what 
she had been asked to Mahala’s mother. She 
dared not tell that Jason had been forced from 
school, lest he be connected in the minds of 
her parents with Junior. For many days she 
carried a head full of disquieting thought, a 
heart of aching protest. 


MBS: SIMS bought one ham; Mrs. Jordan 
bought two. After they were gone, Peter 
Potter planted himself in front of Jason and 
shook his head sadly. Then he said: 

“Now, look here, my lad, don’t you get any 
silly notions into your noddle. You’ve got to 
understand that the richest and the prettiest 
girl in this town ain’t in any way connected 
with you. She’s sorry for you, same as I am, 
because she knows you ain’t gettin’ a square 
deal.” 

Jason answered quietly: “I know, Peter. 
You needn’t worry.” ° 

He went into the back room and sat down 
ona pickle keg, and with a brush and a can of 
black paint, on a smooth piece of pine before 
him, he began to paint. After he had worked 
for half an hour, Peter Potter tiptoed up behind 
him and looked over his shoulder. He read 
upon one piece of pine, “We dare you to look 
at this and not want to eat it!” and on the 
other: “We have turned over a new leaf. 
Have you?” Peter slipped away and indulged 
in the unusual occupation of deep and concen- 
trated thought. His eyes were following Jason 
while he cleaned out one of the show windows, 
set the new sign of challenge in it, and sur- 
rounded it with bread, cake, cookies, and 
every delicious food in the grocery that he 
could display in the open. Through the other 
freshly-washed window the passer-by might 
read the “new leaf” sign and see an assortment 
of cheese and pickles, and a half of a ham that 
looked as pink as a piece of coral, framed in a 
broad, white ring of sweet, sugar-cured fat. 
A freshly-dusted coffee cannister stood near 
it. A big box of lima beans flanked it on one 
side, and the brown and gold of smoked 
herring was on the other; along the back, an 
open keg of whitefish and another of mackerel, 
with samples of their contents attractively dis- 
played. 

Peter Potter stepped outside to reconnoiter. 
As he went, he noticed that the grime of vears 
had been removed from his doors, which 
revealed the fact that they seriously needed a 
coat of paint. He looked through the windows 
with the fresh signs surrounded by such food 
as he did not know that he possessed, because 
he never had seen it so displayed. He stood 
there in the morning sunlight, intently study- 
ing each of the windows. Presently he realized 
that he was not alone. Two women with 
their market baskets on their arms had been 
attracted by the new display. He heard one 
of them say to the other, “Why, do you know, 
we ain’t had mackerel in a long time, and 
there’s nothing I like better.” 

“And don’t that ham look good?” said the 
other. “What about some of them limy beans 
with cream and butter on them? Let’s go in.” 

Peter stepped forward and opened his door. 
“Ladies,” he said in his politest manner, “I’ve 
turned over that new leaf for sure and certain. 
I'm going to show this town what really good 
eating is. Walk right in and see for yourselves 
whether what I’m tellin’ you isn’t the truth.” 

Then a shadow fell across Peter Pottér’s 
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Double Value 


* THE 
PREMIER DUPLEX | 


With its motor-driven brush 
and its strong suction, The 
PREMIER DUPLEX con- 
vincingly provides double 
value at a single price. 
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700,000 PREMIER owners. 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Distributed in Canada by the Premier 


Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., and the 
Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 
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20 Mute Team 
BORAX DISH WASHING 
* POWDER 
Cleans the Dishes 
‘but leaves the 
hands soft and 


white! 


Smooth white hands 
and clean sparkling 
dishes always result 
when you use 20 Mule 


Team Borax Dish | 


Washing Powder. This 
is true because the 
famous 20 Mule Team 
Borax is a large part 
of the dish washing 


powder. It is a solvent, ; : 


a water softener, a 
cleanser and it is good 
for the hands. 


20 Mule Team Borax 


Dish Washing Powder | 
makes silver shine and | > 
glass and china sparkle. | 
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» age and lastsa long | 
time. 
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20 Mute Team 
BORAX 
SOAP CHIPS 


Protect while they 
clean the whole 
week’s wash 


The finest soap chips 
plus Nature’s Greatest 
Cleanser — 20 Mule 
Team Borax. A combi- 
nation that washes all 
fabrics perfectly and 
antiseptically clean and 
protects even thedainti- 
est colors from fading or 
the fluffiest woolens 
from shrinking. 


20 Mule Team Borax 
Soep Chips are of the 
very first importance 
for your use. They are 
safe, quick and eco- 
nomical. It’s the Borax 
with the soap that does 
the work. 
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20 Mute Team 
BORAX WASHING 
MACHINE SOAP 
Means cleaner, 
sweeter clothes 


£ from your washing 


machine 


It dissolves quickly, it 
cleans perfectly, it pro- 


|| tects all fabrics. 


The 20 Mule Team Bo- 
rax it contains makes it 


| a great solvent. It dis- 
= solves at once without 
> leaving a sediment in 
= themachineoranysmall 
=) particles of soap on the 


clothes. 


) 20 Mule Team Borax 
|) Washing Machine Soap 
not only washes per- § 
) fectly andantiseptically, 


but preventscolorsfrom 


| fading and prevents 
4 woolensfrom shrinking. 
} Thousands of women | 
|| depend upon it. Insist 
=) on 20 Mule Team Borax 
') Washing Machine Soap. 
} Getit from your Grocer. 








The White Flag 


shoulder. He looked up, quite a dist: 

to find Maseelf to what to test of the aa 
of Ashwater was the portentous presence of 
the village banker—of less portent to Peter 
Potter than to many others, because while 
Peter had fallen into second place through lack 
of initiative, he was not in debt. He did 
have a balance in his favor, but for reasons 
of his own his balance was not in the bank of 
Martin Moreland. Peter followed Martin 
Moreland through the door. He had diff. 
culty in keeping the lines of his rotund face 
in order. His soul was bathed in a secret 
flood of pleasure. He could not remember 
having been so pleased in years and years as 
he was now pleased to see for himself the 
substantial surgical bandage swathing the 
headpiece of the suave banker, and in noticing 
that his right hand was thrust into the front 
of the double-breasted coat that he wore to 
reinforce the impression of authority and cir- 
cumstance that he desired to convey to his 
fellow men. 

Peter knew perfectly well that Martin 
Moreland was not interested in his new signs 
and his attractive display of food. He knew 
that he had entered his place of business in 
order to search his aisles with keen eyes and 
see for himself if Jason were working there, 
Peter’s eyes were sharply watching Martin 
Moreland’s face as Jason came down inside 
the counter on his way to the scales, bearing 
a couple of dripping mackerel upon a sheet of 
wrapping paper. Peter’s heart turned over 


| in his body and then stood still, when Jason, 


looking up from the scale of weights, en- 
countered the glaring eyes of the banker fixed 
upon him, and said smoothly and evenly: 

“Good morning, Mr. Moreland. I'll take 
your order as soon as I finish with these 
ladies.” 

Now, Peter knew that Martin Moreland 
was not accustomed to waiting till ladies had 
been served, especially if the “ladies” carried 
market baskets on their arms and wore white 
aprons and cheap shawls across their shoulders. 

The banker followed Peter down the aisle 
and jostled him roughly with his elbow as he 
said to him: “Now you look here, Peter 
Potter. Answer me this. Who’s running this 
town?” 

A very devil of perversity possessed Peter, 
for he answered, ‘Well, if you think you are, 
your head looks like you’re doing a poor job 
of it.” 


It HAD been evident to the employees of the 

bank that the attempted hold-up that 
Martin Moreland reported had upset his 
temper to quite as great an extent as it had 


| disfigured his head and his influential right 


hand. There was nothing soothing to the 


| ragged Moreland nerves in Peter’s retort. 


“T came in here,” said Martin Moreland, 


| “to give you just fifteen minutes to get that 
| brat out of your store.” 


Peter Potter cocked his head on one side and 


looked at Martin Moreland. 


“Martin,” he drawled slowly, “ain’t you 
makin’ a fine, large mistake? Didn’t you 
forget to look up your books before you came 
rampagin’ into my place of business? As I 
recollect, I don’t owe you a red cent. You 
ain’t even one of my reg’lar and influential 
customers. They’s only one bill on my books 
that I’m carryin’ in your name, and tain’t 
anything I’m proud of. I could spare it with- 
out a mite of trouble. Before you undertake 
to run my business, go back and stick your nose 
pretty deep in your own. I ain’t goin’ to fire 
Jason, and if you undertake to bother him, 
I got this same private account, that I’m 
going to increase against you a little in about 
a minute, that’d look mighty queer to the 
deacons of your church and to all and sundry. 
If it’s the same to you, I wish you’d get out 
the way of my reg’lar customers!” 

Peter Potter swung his front door wide and 
held it open. 

Ini rage too deep for speech, Martin Moreland 
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turned and started from the grocery, but 
he was forced to stand aside, for at that 
minute Rebecca Sampson, with a smile of 
outhful innocence on her face, bearing her 
white flag over her shoulder, filled the doorway. 

She looked straight at Peter Potter, and as 
an evidence of a custom between them, she 
held out her white flag, and Peter Potter 
bowed his bald, pink head and stepped under 
it with the kindliest kind of “Good morning!” 
The change in his voice and in his manner 
broke the nerve of Martin Moreland, already 
at the breaking-point. The oath he uttered 
was shocking. Startled, Rebecca pushed back 
her bonnet and looked up at him. A flash of 
loathing, of anger, crossed her face. She 
caught the white symbol to her breast and 
edged to the farthest possible distance from 
him permitted by the width of the store. 
She made her way back to where she was 
accustomed to being served, muttering impre- 
cations upon the head of Martin Moreland 
that were quite equal to Martin’s best in 
strong provocation. 

In the high tide of anger he took one step 
toward her. The resistant force with which 
he came in arresting contact was nothing less 
than the sturdy frame of Peter Potter in 
defensive attitude. Peter looked up at Martin 
Moreland with fire in his eyes and a sneer 
on his lips. : 

“Get it through your pate,” he said tersely. 
“T’m one man out of a few in this town that’s 
not a mite afeerd of you. If we come to a 
show-down, I’ve got something to show that 
would interest the rest of the town, you bet! 
I’ve asked you once to leave my store, now I 





wish you’d do it!” | | 


ARTIN MORELAND rushed through the 

door and turned in the direction of the 
bank where he collided with Jimmy Price. 
Jimmy, on his way to work had been interested 
by the extremely arresting pictures presented 
by the windows of Peter Potter’s grocery that 
morning. With his feet planted widely apart 
and either hand at his waistband, he was giving 
himself over to the gustatory delight of imag- | 
ining which feature of the window display he | 
would most rather have served him piping 
hot in his wife’s best brand of cookery, when he 
innocently resolved himself into the immovable 
force coming in contact with a movable body. 

Jimmy stood the impact amazingly well. 
Martin Moreland glanced off him and reeled 
to one side. Jimmy was rather substantial; 
in that instant his person converted itself into 
a materialization of the last straw for Martin 
Moreland. Here was a creature shaped like 
a man, wholly at his mercy. The banker 
doubled his disabled hand into a fist, with which 
he launched a crashing blow in the direction of 
the most substantial part of Jimmy’s attitude. 
Jimmy had recovered from the mackerel 
sufficiently to realize that it was the mighty 
banker who had collided with him, while the 
blow had careened him to one side. Through 
daily manipulations of hoe, rake, and sickle 
Jimmy had become almost a boneless creature. 
He evaded the menace as lightly as he sank 
to work with sheep-shears or trowel, so that 
the fist of opulence shot over him and struck 
the window casing instead, with sufficient 
force to break open the slightly set wounds, 
wrenching from the lips of its owner a hyena 
howl of shredded anguish. 

For one moment Martin Moreland was too 
badly hurt to think of his position or his 
dignity—matters of his most constant concern. | 
He was almost reeling with nausea and spleen. | 
He felt for his hat to see that it was set as 
straight as possible above his bandages, and | 
arranged his coat. He thrust the hand, through 
which wiry slivers of pain were shooting, into 
his bosom. He started toward the bank in 
what he hoped was his most dignified manner. | 

Jimmy, completing the dive he had made to 
escape the arm of malevolence, came to an 
upright position at the middle of the step | 
leading to the grocery. He did not in the least | 
understand why, in the “land of the free and 
the home of the brave,” he might not be 
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Tea Kettle 
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Coffee Percolator 
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Give Lisk White Enameled Ware 
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Enameled Ware is so attractive in appear- 
ance, so practical to use and so easy to clean 
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and happiness that permeates that bright, 
sunny new home. 


Long after the trousseau has worn out, the 
Bride’s Lisk Outfit will be as good as new. The 
vitreous enamel coating of every Lisk Utensil is 
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nish but retains its original beauty and lustre 
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How You Can GIVGC ei Se... 
Your Home New Charm 


yor CAN give every room in your 
home that delightful air of immaculate 
cleanliness—You can rejuvenate your 
furniture, woodwork, floors and _lino- 
leum—You can take the drudgery from 
dusting. By just going over all finished 
surfaces occasionally with Johnson’s 


Prepared Polishing Wax. 


JOHNSON'S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING 
WAX 


Johnson’s Wax imparts a hard, dry, 
oil-less polish which will not collect dust 
and lint or show finger prints. It quickly 
polishes to a velvety, artistic lustre of 
great beauty and durability. 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax comes in three, con- - 


venient forms—Paste, Liquid and Powdered. 
Use the Paste Wax for polishing floors of all 
kinds. Use Johnson’s Liquid Wax for polishing 
furniture, woodwork, linoleum, leather, shoes 
and automobiles. Johnson’s Powdered Wax 
makes perfect dancing floors. 


Building? 


If you are building or remodeling you should 


have our Book on Wood Finishing. We will 
gladly send it free and postpaid for the name of 
the painter yon usually employ. Use coupon 


below. 
This Book Tells 


How to make your home artistic, cheery 
and inviting. 


How to put and keep floors, woodwork 
and furniture in perfect condition. 


How to finish soft and hard woods. 


How to refinish old wood in stained and 
enameled effects. 


How to fill unsightly, 
cracks. 


How to stain wood artistically. 


germ - catching 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax covers 
up mars and surface scratches. 
Prevents checking. 


and preserves the _ varnish. 


Protects | 


template the deliciousness on display in Peter 
Potter’s window if he chose. He did not under. 
stand why the august banker should not have 
been paying sufficient attention to where he 
was going that he did not collide with inoffen- 
sive human beings wholly within their rights, 
He did not even try to understand why Martin 
Moreland had launched a blow at him with 
a heavily bandaged hand, but hatred flared 
in his heart that he had. He resolved that 
if ever he got a chance, he would show Martin 
Moreland that he was just as good as any 
old banker. He wondered about the heavily 
bandaged head. As he looked after the 
retreating figure, Jimmy became aware, 
as he always was aware of any slight chance to 
be in the limelight, that a number of people 
on the street and at the doors and windows of 
the different stores were watching the pro- 
ceeding with intense interest. Immediately 
Jimmy straightened his figure, felt for his hat, 
set his coat, and thrusting one hand into the 
front of it, he strutted down the street in such 
|exact imitation of the stride of the banker 
|that a roar went up the length of the block; 
the louder people laughed, the more exagger- 
|atedly Jimmy kept yp his imitation. 

| Martin Moreland was conscious of being 
ithe butt of that shout of laughter. He was 





fh | certain that the creature he referred to as the 


“town monkey” was performing some absurd 
antic behind his back which was making him 
the one thing he loathed being above any 
other—a laughing stock. His inherent pride 
was too strong to allow him even to glance 
behind him. He would infringe on his dignity 
if he permitted himself to pay the slightest 
attention to what he mentally denominated 
| “the rabble.» Exactly why the Senior More- 
land should have felt in his heart that the 
boys grown tall, among whom he had been 
born and had lived all his life, were “rabble” 
would be very difficult to explain. He was 
| perspiring freely with pain, with nervousness, 





Hi | while his heart was almost suffocating him 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the 
ideal furniture polish. It 
cleans, polishes, preserves and 


protects—all in one operation. | 
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Your linoleum will last longer | 


and look better if you polish it 
occasionally with Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax. It protects from 
wear and makes cleaning easy. 


Book on Home Beautifyin 
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| with anger as he mounted the steps and made 
| his way between the huge, bronze dogs guard- 
| ing the portal of the Ashwater First National, 
| Martin Moreland, President. 


VI 


The Golden Egg 


Y WHAT she could see in the October 
moonlight of the open spaces, Marcia Peters, 
pounding over the highway, surrounded by her 





belongings, imagined that she was on the way 
to the second largest town of the county, 
Blufiport, a dozen or so miles from Ashwater. 
She recognized the village when she was driven 
into it. She saw that she was passing the 
business part of town and the better resi- 
dences, and at last, as in Ashwater, she found 
herself on the extreme outskirts. 

The dray stopped before a small house. 
The drayman unlocked the door, carried in, 
and with small ceremony dumped her clothing 
and furnishings on the floor. ‘Then he climbed 
on his wagon and drove away without having 
spoken a word. 

Marcia closed the door behind him and from 
force of habit turned the key. She had been 
riding through the night until her eyes were 
accustomed to the darkness. She had no 
provision for light, but through the uncur- 
tained windows she could see enough to dis- 
tinguish the mattress of her bed. She was 
desperately tired, so she pulled it to a bare spot 
upon the floor, hunted a pillow, and lying down 
in her clothing, she covered her shoulders with 





her coat, and mental strain culminated in the 
blessed surcease of tears. 

Marcia whimpered to the darkness: ‘‘What 
had I to do with it? What is fair or just 
about treating me like this?” 

And again: “Where in the world can Jason 
have gone? I didn’t think he’d have the 
spunk. He might have killed him.” 

And later: “After the wreck of my life, 
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after all the lies he’s told me—to be cast off 
among strangers like this—l might have 
known!” 

Then a last, sobbing breath: “I did know. 
It’s been coming for a long time. This is 
only a poor excuse—I did know!” 

She was awakened in the morning by a 
burning ray of sunlight falling on her face. 
At first, she was too dazed to realize where she 
was or how she came to be there. Slowly she 
arose and went to a window. She saw that 
she was on a pretty street of a village, the 
outskirts of which gave promise of being more 
attractive than was her corresponding location 
in Ashwater. Turning slowly, she went 
through the small house. There were only 
three rooms, but they were much more attrac- 
tive than the rooms in which she had been 
living. Mechanically she began picking up 
the expensive furnishings of her private room 
that had been hurriedly bundled together and 
dumped roughly anywhere there was space to 
drop them. In working at this business a few 
minutes, she collected her thoughts and remem- 
bered that she had been through tense excite- 
ment and nerve strain. 


"THROUGH no fault of her own that she 

could recall, she had been picked up in 
one place and set down in another as if she 
were a piece of furniture instead of a woman 
endowed with some degree of intelligence. 
She had not been asked whether she would go, 
or, if she must move, where she wanted to 
locate. She had not been given time to exer- 
cise any care wich the really beautiful things 
which had furnished her personal room. She 
had enly a small sum in her purse. There was 
no one in Bluffport with whom she was ac- 
quainted. For over fifteen years she had 
cared for Jason. She had become accustomed 
tohim. One of the-very greatest fights of her 
difficult life had been to keep herself from 
becoming fond of him. The threat that he 
would be taken from her any day had been 
constant. Dimly she had realized for a long 
time that this hour was coming, and now it 
had arrived. For a mistake of her youth, 
for the giving of her heart when only her body 
had been coveted, she had paid the price of 
menial position, of isolation, of spiritual degra- 
dation. She realized that speedily she must 
face the town, asking work with which to 
keep up her long-time pretense of being self- 
supporting. 

Her stomach reminded her that she must 
have food, or very speedily torturing head- 
ache. Marcia sat down on the mattress, 
took her head between her hands, and for the 
first time in eighteen years she thought about 
herself, instead of Martin Moreland. Suddenly 
there came to her the sickening realization 
that she was no longer young. Looking her 
mental problem in the face, she admitted that 
she was thirty-six. As youth was reckoned 
in her day, a woman was considered reason- 
ably aged at forty. No doubt this was Martin 
Moreland’s first step in letting her know that 
her reign was over. In retrospect, what a 
sorry reign it had been! Veiled suspicion, 
mental humiliation, isolating employment, 
heart-hunger for freedom to lift up her head 
and walk abroad with pride. She felt reason- 
ably certain that the problem facing her now 
was not one of further concealment, but the 
necessity of being equal to taking over the 
entire care of herself and making provision for 
hopeless old age. 

Under the urge of hunger she arose, found 
her hat, straightened her clothing as best 
she could, and hunted her mirror. Setting it 
up, she studied herself, not the self Jason had 
known for nearly sixteen years, but the secret 
self which was her real self—Marcia Peters 
without the disfiguration of unbecomingly 
dressed hair and concealing clothing. 

Every fiber of womanhood in her being 
rebelled against a return to the disguise in 
which she had faced Jason and Ashwater all 
her life with Martin Moreland. In starting a 
new life, in strange environment, whether as 
formerly or alone, why should she not appear 
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Get Rid of Your 
Hardest Kitchen Work 


Actual tests prove that even in the so-called “modern” kitchen 


you take miles of useless steps each day. 


You are forced to stand 


on your feet for hours—when you ought to be sitting down. 
Your nerves are kept on edge by a host of petty worries—when 
you ought to be enjoying yourself—relaxed—in an easy chair. 


‘HOOSIER 


Saves Time, Work and Worry 


No woman can realize the amount of 
useless standing, walking and lifting she 
is forced to do, until she uses the Hoosier 
in her own home. 

This statement.is proved true by the 
two million women who formerly worked 
as hard as you do—but who have won 
freedom from their most trying drudgery 
by means of the Hoosier. 

Because HoosiEr’s most important im- 
provements are rigidly protected by pat- 
ents 


There is No Substitute for 
the HOOSIER 


And that is not all. A high grade 
kitchen cabinet is made to last a life-time. 
The average family buys but one. You can 
not afford to take chances on securing 
anything less than the best. 


A FREE BOOK 


of Model Kitchen 
Plans 


The kitchen in this ad is from our 
book of kitchen plans, compiled 
from the best plans submitted in 
competition by 343 architects and 
architectural draughtsmen. If you 
expect to build a new kitchen or 
rearrange an old one, be sure to 
write for your free copy of this 
book. Just use the coupon. 






A HOOSIER 
for Every Type of Kitchen 


Special Hoosrer models have been cre- 
ated for every type of kitchen. Some 
even fit in under the window. So no matter 
what type of a kitchen you now have, there 
is a Hooster to fit it—and to fit your purse. 


Easy Terms Enable You to 
Afford HOOSIER NOW 


The best news of all is the fact that you 
do not need to go on doing your work in 
the hard, old-fashioned way. Your dealer 
will put the Hoosier in your home on 
dignified, easy terms. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
Newcastle, Indiana 


British Address 
Ideal Furniture Equipment, Liverpool é 


¢ 
_—. © 1923 Pd 


To the 
HOOSIER 
Manufacturing 
Me Company, 623 
yo Street, Newcastle, Ind. : 
@° I shall appreciate receiving 
2? FREE your book of model 
@ kitchen plans. 
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lky Sunfast Fabrics Surniture, walls. 


Raise the blinds and let in the sum- 
mer sunshine. It cannot fade your 


KAPOCK draperies. 


when you will and those gorgeous, lustrous 
colors remain as bright and beautiful as ever. 


KAPOCK, too, is eco- 
nomical. It wears so won- 
derfully and the double 
width permits of splitting. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. E. Philadelphia 


Be sure it’s KAPOCK. 
Genuine has name on selvage. »— 
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Send 6c in stamps for win- 
dow drapery ““KAPOCK 
SKETCH BOOK" beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors. 
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Have Baby Comfy 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. ‘‘The safest way, the doctors say.’’ Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
1519 Wabash Ave. Dept. 15 CHICAGO 











The White Flag 


before the people as she was? Why should 
she not seek occupation less humiliating than 
that of washing the dirty clothes of another 
village? Staring into the mirror and thinking, 
Marcia’s hands began pulling out drawers from 
her dresser, and when she emerged from the 
house presently and locked its door behind her, 
she was not a figure that Jason would have 
recognized before his night of illumination. 

She followed the street to the heart of 
the village, and entering a restaurant, secured 
her breakfast. Then she decided, under the 
spiritual reinforcement that developed from 
nourishing food, that she would at least step 
into a few of the stores in Bluffport and look 
around her. Possibly she could summon 
courage to ask if any of them were in need of 
help. There, too, was her needle. She knew 
herself to be expert with that. Why not a 
room over some of these down-town stores, a 
modest sign announcing herself as a dress- 
maker? Some attractive, progressive occu- 
pation, the stimulus of ever so small a degree 
of human association, some—no matter how 
remote—relation to the lives of other people. 
For the first time in her thwarted, unnatural 
life she needed friends so badly that she felt 
the despair and the hunger of that need, and 
while she walked mechanically, as the storm in 
her heart grew in intensity, she realized that’ 
even more than she needed friends, she needed 
God. That need made her think of Rebecca, 
scorching under summer suns, struggling 
through winter snows, on her self-imposed task 
of urging her world to pass under an emblem of 
purity—poor Rebecca, demented, isolated, 
searching, ever searching, for what? Preach- 
ing—scourged by the whips of adversity into 
thrusting her timid self before the gaze of her 
world preaching purity—why? Who sent her 
on those missions? Marcia said to herself: 
“At least, it is a mercy that her brain is dulled. 
Maybe she does not suffer mentally.” 


S she went slowly along the street, after a 
time she found herself interestedly studying 

the windows she passed. Her feet stopped in 
front of a small, wooden building centrally 


| located. In either window of it, flanking the 


entrance door, there were examples of exceed- 
ingly attractive fall millinery miserably dis- 
played. Marcia gripped her purse tighter. 
“A veil. Dll say I need a veil,” she told 
herself. 
Then she opened the door and stepped 


| inside. Her quick eyes searched the length of 
| the store on either hand. As she looked, her 


fingers itched to use a dust-cloth, to pick up the 
really beautiful hats and display them to 
advantage, to rearrange the ribbon counter 


| so that clashing colors would not set her teeth 


on edge in protest. 

She glanced around her, and seeing no one, 
she slowly walked to the back of the store. 
Pausing near the door that opened into the 
back room, Marcia looked ahead, and there she 
saw the form of a small woman sitting beside a 
table piled with a disorderly array of wire 
forms and linings, ribbon and velvet and glar- 
ing, autumnal flowers. Her arms were crossed 
upon the table; her head was buried in them; 
her shoulders were shaking with sobs. For one 
long minute Marcia surveyed the bowed 
head, then she slowly turned her back and 
started down the aisle. 

“Hm-m-m-m,” she said softly. “Two of 
us. I wonder what’s the matter with her?” 

She made her way to the front door and 
opened it; then she closed it with sufficient 
force to be heard the length of the building, 
and with firm steps she went toward the back 
room again. Half the length of the aisle, she 
leaned on a display case, drumming with her 
fingers. Without turning her head, from the 
corner of her eye, she saw the woman in the 
back room rise and dab frantically at her face 
with her handkerchief. Presently she came 
toward Marcia and asked in a voice she was 
making visible effort to control:) 

“Was there something?” 





Marcia looked at her intently. “Drab” was uP 
the adjective that sprang to her mind. Hair “1923 —the 100th year of Brambach Quality” 


lacking the luster of life, skin needing manipu- 
lation and the concealments of pink powder, 
deep facial lines of anxiety, eyes red with futile 
tears, a disappointed, flat chest, rounded 
shoulders; a woman bilious from improper food 
and lack of exercise. 

“Yes,” she said deliberately to Nancy, 
“there are a number of things. I wanted to 
see if I could find a veil. I’m a stranger in 
town. I came this morning. I intend stay- 
ing here. I noticed what a good central 
location you’ve got, and I wondered whether 
you’d like to rent me half of your space 
and let me do dressmaking—or maybe you’d 
like a partner in the millinery business?” 

The woman behind the counter stared at 
Marcia with widely-opened eyes while her 
lower lip drooped. 

“You—you’re a milliner?”’ she asked. 

“No,” said Marcia, “I’m not a milliner. I 
never made a hat in my life. But I can make 
stylish dresses. I do know how to keep a 
room clean, how to display goods in an at- 
tractive manner.” 

“Do you know anything,” asked the woman, 
her hands gripping the inner edge of the show- 
case, “about keeping even—bills, and money, 
and things like that?” 


OR the first time in she could not remember | : M4 d d id i 
F when, Marcia laughed aloud. Laughter was W hat a Gift for Gra uates an Bri es * 
an unaccustomed sound on her lips. When E , ; 
she heard the tones of it, she was so shocked GIFT to be cherished through great importance is the fact that 
that she stopped abruptly as if she had com- long years, a constant reminder it fits in the same space and costs 
mitted an indiscretion. ‘Yes,’ she said, “I of the wonderful day it was given no more than a high-grade upright 


do know enough about business to run a place : 
like this without the least difficulty. To tell to her. The Brambach Baby Grand an 


the truth, I’ve had a lot of schooling on how is made of the finest quality mate- Selb by Leading Dealers exersuheve,'cs,amnl 
business should be done to be successful. rials. It is beautiful in design and the coupon for a Brochure and a pattern 
What have you been doing? Letting your perfect in tonal quality, and of showing the exact space this piano takes. 
customers take away your goods without 


paying for them, and now the bills are due, 

and you’ve no money to meet them?” | She ~oa2eersn 
The woman nodded. e* Fill in and 
“H i 8 souny, mail this coupon. 

m-m-m,”’ said Marcia. ‘Well, I could 

go out and collect all that I could pry out of B b G $ ane: + “onanenactt ano = 

people. I could clean up this place. Maybe a VV rand 635 up {% 643 West 49th St., New York City’ 

I could convince your banker that he’d be safe we sand send me paper pattern showing 


in letting you have what you’d need to tide THE BRAMBACH PIANO CO. sf size of the Brambach Baby Grand. 


you over till we could get things started on a 7 F 

new and safe basis. Would you like to have 643 West 49th Street, New York City By Name 
me come in with you and try to help you into Makers of Baby Grand Pianos of Quality Exclusively == Address__ 
really prosperous business?” 
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“Oh, would you? Oh, would you, please?” 
she begged. Hes A Picture You Would Love toOwn EROLU 

Marcia was taken unaware. She did not 
know that there was a soft place remaining roe VENTILATING 
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Keens Boy's Hair Combed 


“Hair-Groom” Makes Any Boy’s Hair Stay Combed, Glossy, 
Well-Groomed—Not Greasy or Sticky on Hair 


Your boy’s unruly or contrary hair 
will stay combed as you comb it with 
“Hair-Groom.” As the boy’s hair is 
combed in the morning, so it stays all 
day. If applied after a shampoo, the 
hair can be combed as neatly and as 
easily as before. “Cow-licks” stay down. 

Greaseless on hair. Does not stain 
pillow! “Hair-Groom” is a dignified 





combing cream, which is quickly ab- 
sorbed, therefore does not show on the 
hair. It leaves the hair glossy and 
lustrous, but not sticky. Fine for hair! 

Nothing else gives a boy or man 
more dignity than neat, well-groomed 
hair. Millions of women buy “Hair- 
Groom” for their boys—also for their 
husbands. 


50 Cents a Sancta Stores 


The Hair-Groom Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Walkerville, Ontario, Canada 
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OUTFLARE 


and be 
healthy” 


Which type is yours? 


‘TRU-PE-DICS are made in the three types 
into which all human feet are divided— 
inflare, outflare and straight. Try on all 
three Tru-pe-dics and your foot can in- 
stantly tell which type is yours. You will 
find this shoe most comfortable. Stylish, 
too. Send for catalog. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
999 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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A bath in plain water 
is merely a wash. 

Add a spoonful of 
| No. 4711 Bath Salts 
and it is a dream of 
luxury set in a tem- 
ple of perfume. 


sya Ball 


The water becomes very 
| soft, the odor of it deli- 
cate and refreshing! 

No. 4711 is available in 
seven perfumes, at any 

| counter where toilet re- 
quisites of quality are 
dispensed. 

Produced in U. S. A. 
by the makers of No. 
4711 White Rose Glyc- 
erine Soap and No. 

| 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


| MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 W.45th St., N. Y. City 

















The White Flag 


sensibly reasoned that these things could come 
later. 

“You know the ropes here,” she said. “Find 
me a drayman. I'll go and bring my things, 
and we’ll begin business right away. 

That was how it happened that an hour 
later, Marcia was back in the house in the 
suburbs with a stout drayman standing at 
her elbow. There was no possible way in 
which the drayman could know that Marcia 
was saying in her soul as she handed him an 
article, ‘“Soapsuds,” or that she was saying 
as she discarded a certain piece of furniture or 
attractive clothing, “Scarlet.” All he realized 
was that the woman was making a division 
of the goods before them, and that the greater 
number and the better part of the things he 
saw, she was leaving. 

When Marcia had satisfied herself, she found 


| a sheet of paper and a pencil, and she wrote: 


“T have bowed my head and passed under the 
White Flag. I have taken nothing that was 
purchased with your money, since you are far 
poorer than I.” 

There was no beginning to the note and no 

signature. 

When the drayman had carried the last load 
from the house, Marcia locked the doors on 
the inside. She propped the note in a con- 
spicuous place on one of the pieces of furniture 
she was leaving, and laid the key beside it. 
Then, going to the kitchen, she raised a win- 
dow and climbing from it, closed it behind her 
and followed down the street to the millinery 
shop. 


HERE was such a fluttering in the breast 

of Nancy Bodkin that she could scarcely 
breathe. She was scared to death over what she 
had done. Why shoulda woman as attractive 
as this one, and having as fine clothing, want to 
live with her and to share her business? She 
felt that she had been wildly impractical. 
She should have consulted her minister and 
her banker and several of her best customers. 
She should have learned who the woman was 
and where she came from. And just when she 
was in a panic of uncertainty and nervous 
doubts, Marcia returned and lifted the hat 
from her head. She ran her fingers through 
her red-gold hair and drew a deep breath. 

“Now, then, in about two shakes we’ll get 
right down to the business of straightening 
you out,” she said. 

Nancy, a lean doubter, the victim of frus- 
trated nature and business unsuccess, heard in 
golden wonder. Such assurance! So hearten- 
ing! After all, whose business was this save 
her own? Why should she start any one to 
gabbling? Why not dignify herself and her 
affairs by reticence? Possibly the good God 
had seen fit to answer in this way the salt- 
tinctured appeal she had been clammily ven- 
turing in frank disbelief that He really either 
would hear or answer when Marcia appeared. 
What if He were greater than she had thought? 
What if He had heard and cared? Such 
strength! Such énergy! So capable! Some 
one to share the long, lonely hours. Ask 
questions that might prove disastrous and 
spoil things when they were none of her real 
business? She guessed not! What was that 
about taking the gifts the gods provided? 
Who cared a whoop concerning the past of the 
gosling that had developed into the goose that 
laid the historical egg? It was the egg that 
really mattered—the egg! 

All the time the drayman was carrying in 
furniture and bundles. Marcia opened a 
dresser drawer and took therefrom a dress, 
an apron of clean calico, and a pair of easy 
shoes. Standing in the back room, she 
stripped off the clothing she was wearing and 
put these on instead. Nancy was struggling 
to keep from asking Marcia where she came 
from, why she had brought furniture before 
she knew for certain that she would find work, 
but the lure of the egg was upon her. She 
looked at Marcia’s arms and shoulders with 
eyes of frank envy. 
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“My goodness, you are the prettiest thing!” 
she said. “And your clothes are so tasty.” 

Marcia smiled quietly, thinking of certain 
garments she had discarded. “Now, the first 
thing to do is to arrange this bedroom and 
kitchen the best we can to accommodate my 
things,” she said. “Then we'll begin at the 
front and go straight through. When I’ve 
got everything clean and in order, then you 
can tell me about who owes you and where 
they live, and I’ll see what I can collect 
And then we’ll try to arrange the show windows 
more attractively, and since I can’t make hats, 
maybe I’d better try them on and sell them, 
while you go on making them. You really 
do make beautiful hats, but be as speedy as 
you can, because I feel it in my bones that | 
am going to sell lots of them.” 

Then, with strong arms and assumed assur- 
ance, coupled with inborn abhorrence of dirt 
and disorder, Marcia Peters advanced to the 
rescue of the Bodkin Millinery. 

The first visible sign of any change in that 
establishment came to the town of Bluffport 
when a good-looking woman emerged from the 
door with a bucket of foaming suds, a rag in 
her hand, and a towel over her shoulder, and 
by standing on an empty packing case for 
necessary height, she polished the glass fronts 
and the glass of the door to iridescent sheen. 
After that, it was evident from the outside 
that the activities of the newcomer included 
the vigorous use of a rag-covered broom on the 
ceiling and the side-walls, the inner glass of the 
door and windows following. And then the 
shelves and the cases came in for their share of 
cleaning. The next day the front windows 
were filled with an appealing array of fall and 
winter hats judiciously and advantageously 
displayed. Between the stands that held the 
hats were wound lengths of ribbon of alluring 
color and texture, while here and there were 
masses of color from roses of velvet, the glitter 
of beads and bright leaves. 

The next Bluffport saw of the new venture 
was Marcia again mounted on her packing 
case with a bucket of white paint and a brush, 
energetically applying it to the window casings 
and the door. Pleased with results, Marcia 
recklessly painted as high as she could reach 
and then realized that the remainder of the 
false front, which reached two-story height 
with no backing in the dubious assumption 
that the building appealed to the eye of the 
beholder as to what it was not, was out of her 
province. She had funds to hire a painter to 
complete the job, so she used them, although 
Nancy protested that she would pay half. 


Y THAT time, the change in appearance of 
the Bodkin Millinery was so great that 


parties interested in fall millinery and innova- | 


tions were beginning to come in. In the most 
attractive dress she possessed suitable for such 
use, with her really pretty hair drawn back 
loosely and coiled becomingly on her head, 
Marcia proved herself equal to the tongue of 
each newcomer. Who she was, where she had 
come from, why she was there, she evaded as 
slickly as the dews of night roll from the cab- 
bage leaf of dawn. The qualities of satin and 
velvet, the coloring of ribbons and flowers, she 
found engrossing subjects. She had a way of 
picking up a wreath of artificial flowers and 
twisting the leaves into the most attractive 
shapes. Before she offered any hat for sale, 
she set it upon her own head and walked up 
and down behind the counter, turning and 
twisting to show the customer how it looked 
upon the head of awoman. When the customer 
had tried it upon her own head, if it did not fit 
or was not becoming, Marcia said so frankly. 
Often she suggested a change in kair-dressing; 
at times made a friend for life by deftly making 
the improvement herself. 

For days, at each opening of the door 
Marcia’s eyes turned toward it, while fear 
gripped her heart, but as time went on and 
she neither saw nor heard from Martin 
Moreland, she concluded that she had been 
right in her surmise. He was as sick of his 
part of their bad bargain as she had become of 












Often Better 
Than Medicine 


AILY shower bathing is 

recognized today as a - 
means of treating many 
ailments. 



































Persons suffering from nerv- 
ous maladies usually are 
benefited by frequent 
shower bathing, and awarm, 
gentle shower before retir- 
ing will often insure sound, 
quiet and restful sleep. 
Also, shower bathing in- 
stantly relieves fatigue. 



















We havea booklet showing 
types of showers to fit all 
bathrooms and incomes. 
When you send for a copy, 
the title is “Once-Used 
Water.” 
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you can make 
this sweater 


This fashionable sweater 
takes only 3 skeins of Peace 
Dale Iceland at 25c ea. Direc- 
tions for knitting sent free. 
eh Lovely colors—orchid, jade, 
“Ny orange, grey, tan, delft 
Ey" blue, ete. Specify color 
a\ when ordering. Orsend for 
\,, free sample card. Satis- 
‘} faction eigrontese. 100 
year-old New England 

firm. Peace Dale Mills, 
Dept. 1186, 25 Madison 
Ave., New York. 










ON 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Don't senda penny for this valuable and 
interesting book. Read how a little crippled 
irl became the most perfectly formed woman 
n the world. Read how Annette Kellermann’s 
methods can now be used by you. Don’t be 
handicapped by aches and pains, don’t be satis- 
fied with a poor complexion or an awkward figure. 

Get this book free . 

Just Send Your Name Now. Only a limited number of copies to 
besent free. Write at once. Miss Rellermane does not recommend 
drugs—/ust plain. simple common sense. You feel renewed the 
first day. Don’t miss this amazing book. Write to-day. Address 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Dept. 106, 29 W. 34th St., New York 





































Holeproot 
Hosiery 


se 


if hen lustrous beauty of Holeproof Hosiery is but the outward expression of 


superfine quality that gives unusuallylong service. This famous Holeproof 
combination of style and durability is offered in a wide variety of regular 
and fancy styles in Pure Silk, Silk Faced, and Lusterized Lisle for men, women 
andchildren. Buy Holeproof and both your hosiery and moneywill go farther. 
If not obtainable locally, write for price list and illustrated booklet 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
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INDIAN BASKETS 


Beautiful Home Decorations 
Seneca Trading Post, Box A, Collins, New York 


COMFORT FOR ALL Sick or weil, user or sttendant. 
, ‘M4 The Perfect Self Help Chair, pat. 
Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants. 
Weighs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels 
it. Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 
when a foot or hands are slightly usable. Goes close 
to desk or table, thru 25 in. door, turns in 30 in. 
Write F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 


Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 








BRASSIERES 


5 ae immediate success of this Bandeau-Corset 


as been phenomenal. It is of long straight line, 


without definite waistline and hocks at the side for 


greater convenience in putting on. 


Note the in- 


serts of elastic at side which adapt it to either 
the short or long waisted figure and assure perfect 


Bandeau-Corset 


Trade Mark 


Style B—5242 
Price $3.50 


At Department Stores and Corset Shops. 


The ‘‘H. & W.’’ Company, Newark, 


comfort whether standing or sitting. 
bones over the diaphragm and light 
the back preserve the perfect contour of the 
figure. Particularly popular for sports and negli- 
gee, and especially desirable for Misses. 


The cross 
nes over 


There are “H. & W” Brassieres to meet the 
special requirements of every figure, suit every 
purse and appeal to every taste. Simple and 
elaborate. Prices one to eight dollars. 


Illustrated STYLE BOOK free on request 


N. J. 








The White Flag 


hers; he was probably as glad to give her her 
freedom as she had been to accept it. 

In a short time, Marcia was feeling thor- 
oughly at home. She was really enjoying the 
life she was living. She was interested in the 
people she was meeting; she was truly con- 
cerned about what they were doing. Inher 
heart she knew that she was delighted to return 
to church, as she had gone in her girlhood, 
One point she made definite in her mind and 
kept scrupulously. She never opened her lips 
to ask a question or to take the slightest 
interest in anything that might have been 
related to the life of Nancy Bodkin previous 
to their arrangement of their partnership, 
Naturally, she set the same seal upon Nancy’s 
lips that she wore upon her own. . 

Nancy, frail in body and in parts of her 
brain, was surprisingly strong in others. In 
the back of her head she knew that when a 
woman of Marcia’s appearance and ability 
walked into such a shop as she had been keep- 
ing, and regenerated it and straightened the 
business into a hopeful concern in a few weeks’ 
time, she was not an ordinary woman; she had 
reasons of her own for being where she was 
and doing what she did. But the results were 
so gratifying to Nancy Bodkin that she shut 
her lips tight and drove her capable needle 
through flower stems, folded velvet, and buck- 
ram with precision and force. She said to her 
heart: 

“T don’t care where she came from. I don’t 
care who she is. I don’t care what any one 
thinks about her. She’s awful pretty. She’s 
smart as a whip. She’s clean as a ribbon, 
and what’s it of my business, or any one else’s 
except her own, as to why she’s here? The 
present and the egg are good enough for me.” 


HAT night Marcia capped the climax that 

she had reached in Nancy Bodkin’s heart 
by a masterly stroke. In the privacy of their 
mutual room, after the store was closed for the 
day, she washed Nancy’s hair, dried and 
brushed it to silkiness. The following morning 
she curled it and laid it in becoming waves 
and braids upon her well-shaped head. She 
applied some of the powder that she used upon 
her own nose to the nose of Nancy Bodkin, 
and performed a sleight-of-hand miracle upon 
her lips and cheeks. When Nancy looked into 
her mirror, she did not know herself. She did 
not ever want to know herself again as she 
had been. She was so perfectly delighted with 
what she saw within her grasp by a few months 
of work, that she had no words in which to 
express her feeling. The next thing she knew, 
Marcia came into the store with a piece of 
goods that she cut up and, in spare time, 
fashioned into a most attractive dress for 
Nancy Bodkin. 

That did settle the matter. Marcia might 
talk if she wanted to talk; she might keep her 
mouth shut if she so desired. It was patent 
that she was perfectly capable, honest, and 
attractive in appearance. Shortly, Nancy 
Bodkin worshiped her as she never had 
worshiped any human being in all her life. 
These feelings broadened and _ deepened 
because she realized, whenever she walked 
abroad attractively clothed and with all her 
best points pronouncedly intensified, that 
people showed her a deference and a kindliness 
that she never before had experienced. In a 
bewildered way, Nancy slowly figured out the 
situation. If she had spent a small share of 
the time on herself that she had been accus- 
tomed to spending on hats for her townspeople, 
a larger share of their respect would have beer 
bestowed upon her. It was a new viewpoint 
for Nancy. She had been thinking that she 
might earn the highest esteem by spending 
herself upon her profession to the exclusion of 
everything else, and now she was forced to 
learn, by overwhelming evidence, that the 
degree of respect she received from the village 
was going to depend very largely upon the 
height of the degree to which she respected 
herself. 
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Field Mice Among the Wheat 
ig IS a truism that time is fleeting, while 
never does it flee on such rapid feet as during 
school days. When Mahala became convinced 
that it might be best for Jason’s self-respect 
and for his chances in life not to attempt further 
attendance in a school subjected to the cruel- 
ties of Martin Moreland , she undertook, in her 

own way, to superintend his education. 


While in her classes, Jason easily had stood | 


foremost; it had not been in her power to sur- 
pass the grade of the work that he did. In his 
absence, she found it possible to attain higher 
marks than Susanna or the most ambitious 
of the boys. The thing that Mahala never 
realized was, that whether her work was the 
best in her class or not, so long as her father 
was on the board, it was so graded by a line 
of teachers who were accustomed to seeing her 
in the lead in every other activity among the 
children of her own age in Ashwater. 

What Mahala did for Jason was simple 
enough, possibly not vital to him. With a 
firm determination, candles and kerosene, he 
might have equaled what the other pupils 
were accomplishing in school, working in the 
room over the grocery at night. Faithful to 
his promise, Peter walled off a room of gener- 
ous dimensions for Jason, papered its walls 
and ceiling freshly, while the boy himself put 
a coat of new paint on the woodwork. 

After the first month of experiment, and 
steadily following down the years, Peter Potter 
paid him monthly a fair share of the proceeds 


of the business, which prospered remarkably | 


with Jason’s assistance. Peter never objected 
when he found one of Jason’s school-books 
lying on his account desk, or Jason deep in the 
book when he had the store cleaned and 
arranged to such a state that he felt he might 
use a few minutes for himself. Both knew 
that Jason’s spare time was secured through 
deliberate planning of his work. Peter never 
knew at what hour Jason arose, but he did 
know that each morning, when he stood in 
front of his store, he would find a fresh and 
attractive display of provisions and a new and 
luring sign containing some quirk or jest that 
caught people’s attention and turned their 
footsteps into his door. 


AMONG this daily increasing fleet of foot- 

steps attracted by the window displays, the 
catchy signs, and the quick and efficient ser- 
vices of Jason aided by a rejuvenated Peter, 
who had taken a reef in his trousers and con- 
sented to wear a washable coat, there came 
once a week the daughter of opulence. Usu- 
ally she arrived with a slip in her hand, osten- 
sibly to order groceries for her mother. At 
times she walked in frankly. It was at Peter’s 
suggestion that her endeavors for Jason were 
made under cover of a screened space where the 
desk bearing Peter’s ledgers and account 
books were ranged. Its bill-papered grating 
gave them privacy, while Mahala each week 
marked in Jason’s books the extent to which 
the lessons in his class had progressed. Then 
she remained a fe w minutes to give him a hint 


as to how a difficult equation worked out in | 


Algebra; to help him over a knotty place in 
Physical Geography or Astronomy, where the 
class had used authorities other than their 
school-books and kept notes. These she lent 
him, and she knew, as she set them down in 
school, that she was using great precision and 
fully elaborating points she well understood 
that they might be clear to Jason. 

Exactly why she took the trouble to do this, 
Mahala did not concern herself. She did it 
persistently, in the full knowledge that neither 
her father nor her mother would have approved 
had they known. Mostly Mahala was willing 
to work diligently to earn the approval of her 
parents, but there were times when Elizabeth 
and Mahlon Spellman were enigmas to their 
daughter. She heard her father talk daily 
about brotherly love and charity and saw him 
truly love no man; saw him give only in public 
and when the gift would be talked about and 








































Write for CADIL- 
LAC NAP _ INSUR- 
ANCE POLICY — it 
explains why the 
CADILLAC cannot 
injure the nap of 
the finest and most 
delicate rug. 














Distinctive 


at 


Lowest 
Prices 





Ruffled marquisette curtains, 21% yds., 

double needle hemstitched, $250 

pair only 

Ruffled curtains, colored-dot voile, 

21% yds., with tie-backs, $985 

pair only... Ss 

Woven-dot marquis- 

ette curtains, ruffled, Pr4°y, Aled prompt- 
4 yds., (allows Samples sent on_re- 

for tie-back), $975 ceipt of 4c postage. 

The Vanitie 

Company 


726 Westminster Street 
Providence, R .1. 


Filet net curtains, 
2% yds,, ivory $950 


color, pair. ... 
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© More Suction 
Requires No Oiling 








The new ball-bearing Cadillac is a better 
Cadillac cleaner—at a lower cost. 

Lower cost, because the special ball-bearing 
motor requires no oiling,’ practically eliminates 
all repair risks—and outlasts two or three or- 
dinary cleaners! 

Better, because its suction, created by its over- 
size 4 H. P. Ball-Bearing motor, cleans more 
quickly and thoroughly. 

Better, because its soft-hair brush picks up all 
stubborn lint without injuring rug nap. 

Better, because its extra-long 14-inch 
nozzle requires fewer trips over rugs. 

And better, because it has more exclusive con- 
veniences, making it the easiest Cadillac to operate. 


The many advantages of strong suction, no 
oiling troubles, long life and many conveniences 
must convince you that you should see. the 
wonderful bail-bearing CADILLAC Electric 


Vacuum Cleaner before buying. 
dealer in your town for free demonstration—or write. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


Canadian Factory: 
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Cadillac Cleaners 













Will Last a Lifetime 





See our 


603 Fulton St. 
CHICAGO 


70 Duchess St., Toronto, Ontario 









“It keeps the 
kiddie in 
Don’t let the 
baby fall out of 
his carriage. 
Place the BABY 
GUARD in the 
carriage. It 
keeps the little 
one safe. Can’t 
climb over it— 
can’t crawl un- 
der it. Teaches 
him to stand up 

straight. 
Prevents round shoul- 


ders. Encourages ex- 
ercise. 
Prevents restlessness. 
Makes atrapsen un- 
necessary. Inside the 
BABY GUARD the 
child may stand, sit, 
lay or sleep for hours 
‘ - - S safety. Converts the 
carriage into a crib. Adjustable to any size or style carriage. 
Can be folded away in small space. Light in weight. Attached 
in an instant. Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 
($3.00.) Write for illustrated booklet. 


BABY GUARD CO., 1 West 95th St., New York, N. Y¥. 








In using advertisements see page 6 167 
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D” lly Madison Bed Spreads and 


Crinkle Cloth are used by 
discriminating women to give 
beauty and distinction to 
their bedrooms. They're so 
practical too—easily washed, 
no ironing. 

See Spreads, all sizes and sev- 
oat colors, at Bedding Depts. oflead- 
stores— a loth to match, 


rapery Depts. Look for label on 
ah genuine ily Madison Spread. 


Write for booklet 
GEORGE ROYLE & CO. 


Manufacturers 
Frankford Philadelphia 
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The Treatment Your Skin Needs 


OMEN everywhere have reached a realization of the importance 
The next step is the necessary treatment 





of an attractive skin. 
that insures a good skin. 


Your skin is bound to respond to proper treatment with Daggett & 
Ramsdell'’s Perfect Cold Cream. It isa tonic and a cleanser, and : = 
use it every day your complexion will benefit by the treatment. 
it liberally and rub it in with the tips of the fingers. 
each application as the idea is to clean your skin. 
at the amount of dirt removed this way. 
skin a daily cleansing. Use Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream 
to protect your face from wind and sun. 


Ask for it at any drug or department store. 
In Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50. 


A FREE TRIAL—Write for a free tube of this perfect skin cleanser and complexion 
beautifier. Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 1937, D. & R. Building, New York 


DAGGETT &RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
“The Kind That Keeps” 


10c, 25c and 50c 





June 1923 Good Housekeeping 
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amused her. 


becomes clever. 


to prove itself. 
Did you get a slice?” 

Then Elizabeth lifted up her voice and re- 
“ ‘Clever’ is a word I never would 
have thought of applying to Peter Potter.” 
“And I wouldn’t have 
thought of attributing those lines to Peter 
You can rest assured that they 
emanated from the brain of that long-headed 
young Peters, who seems to be getting on better 
in the world since his mother deserted him 
than he ever did before.” 

“Tt’s a pity,” said Mrs. Spellman, “tnat he 
thought best to quit school.” 

Mahala was like a bird with an eye on eacn 
side of the head. With one she was watching 
her father, with the other her mother. 
no comment came to her mother’s last state- 
ment, her sense of justice forced speech. 

“Tt’s more than a pity,” 
“Tt’s a burning shame. 
highest grades in the class. 
y, but because he couldn’t be well dressed 
and have money to spend, because he was 
forced to carry our and other people’s washings, 





marked, 


Mahlon responded: 


Wipe it off. ak 
You will be ase 
Make it a point to give your 








The White Flag 


redound to his credit for the length of the 
She heard her mother delicately voice 
the sentiment, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
when the girl could not help knowing that in 
reality, her mother would be deeply shocked 
at the thought of such a thing as loving her 
The truth was that she had no use 
for her neighbors either on the right hand, or 
the left, or fore or aft. 
the village were progressive people of financial 
circumstance and social position. 
able precepts laid down by 
Elizabeth had been familiar to Mahala from 
She had believed in her youth 
that her father and mother were always right, 
always consistent, always kind; she accepted 
their doctrines as her own law of life. 
with Mahala “love thy neighbor” and “all 
i whatsoever” were not mechanical 
mouthings to make a good impression. 
were orders which she, as a small soldier of he 
Cross, undertook to obey. 
So, as the years went by, in daily contact 
with her parents, Mahala learned to watch 
them, to study them, and finally, 
them!—to judge them. By and by, there 
were times when her eyes narrowed in concen- 
tration; at rare times her lips opened in protest 
that she speedily learned was utterly futile. 
She soon found out that they had laid out 
their course and were following it in a manner 
which they deemed consistent. 
permitted to speak if her father raised his 
hand. That sign for silence she never had 
She learned also that she 
might better save her breath than to use it in 
speech when Elizabeth’s lips set in a thin, 
narrow line and her eyes hardened to steel 


” Because she knew that the uplifted hand 
the tight lips would be _ inevitable 
should her father and mother learn that she 
was helping Jason with his lessons, she took 
good care that they did not find it out. 
openly rejoiced to them over the changed 
conditions in Peter Potter’s business. 
carried home mouth-watering descriptions of 
the food displayed in his windows. 
she repeated the wording of a placard that 
Once, in laughingly recounting 
at the supper table how in Peter Potter's 
window there stood a huge, golden cream cheese 
surmounted by a neat sign which read: 


“Good people, this cheese, 
Begs that you sample it, please,” 


she said that people were standing on the 
street laughing about it when it really was 
so simple that there was nothing to laugh 





HAT’S exactly the point,” said Mahlon. 
“Tt is so everlastingly simple that it 
It puts the burden of the 
request on the cheese and then leaves the cheese 
I’ll wager it’s a good one. 
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he was picked on and his life made miserable. 
For some reason I don’t understand, Junior 
Moreland, backed by his father, always abused 
him shamefully.” 

She stopped, suddenly realizing that the 
next question would be “Why?” She felt that 
she did not understand the secret workings of 
the “why” and did not dare repeat such parts 
of it as she had witnessed. 

When the “Why?” came, as Mahala had 
feared it would, she answered quietly: “I 
suppose it’s because Martin Moreland and 
Junior have no sympathy with unsuccess. 
It offends their eyes, and stinks in their noses. 
They strike at it as instinctively as they’d 
strike at a snake—even if the snake happened 
to be performing the commendable service of 
cleaning field mice from the wheat.” 

Then Elizabeth Spellman laid down her fork. 
“Good gracious, Mahala!’ she cried. “S-st—! 
—I forbid you ever to use such a dreadful 
word again! Where did you absorb such dis- 
gusting ideas? Snakes and mice in the wheat! 
I shan’t be able to eat another bite of bread 
this meal! In fact, my supper is spoiled now.” 

Then Mahala laid down her fork, dropped 
her hands in her lap, and judged her mother 
with such judgment as she never before had 
rendered against her. 







































HE next time she delivered an order at 
Peter Potter’s grocery, she went deliber- 
ately and without the slightest regard as to who 
might be in the store at the time, and standing 
before Jason at the desk bearing the big ledgers, 
she spent an extra fifteen minutes telling him 
in detail things that had come up in the classes 
that she thought would interest and help him. 
There was a tinge of red on her cheeks and a 
sliver of light in her eyes when she told him in 
detail concerning non-venomous snakes and 
field mice among the wheat and cautioned 
him not to strike until he knew the identity of 
& species. 

Jason looked at her with adoration in his 
heart, commendation in his brain. She was 
the daintiest thing. She was the prettiest 
thing. She was the fairest thing in her judg- 
ment of others. 

He said to her laughingly, “You know, 
there isn’t a large collection of snakes running 
up and down these aisles, and the ones I come 
in contact with I am not supposed to hit, no 
matter how venomous I know they are.” 

Mahala smiled because she realized that 
Jason was making an effort to be amusing. 
This happened so very seldom that she felt 
he should have a reward when he tried. 
Usually Jason’s face was extremely grave. 
Few days passed in which, in some way, he 
was not forced to feel the secret power working 
against him. 

He did not tell Mahala that twice since he 
had been with Peter Potter the store had 
been broken into at night by some one 
who was interested in finding Peter’s old 
account books, since the intruder took neither 
groceries nor robbed the cash drawer. The 
ledgers were safe, because Jason had urged 
Peter to take them to his Bluffport bank 
where they would be secure. He did not tell 
her how frequently, at the post office, the 
express office, at the freight office, among the 
business men of the town, he received a rebuff 
of which he understood the origin. He avoided 
meeting either Mr. Moreland or Junior when 
it was possible. When it was not, he went 
straight on his way. Many times it had been 
demonstrated to him that he was working in 
the one store in Ashwater in which the power 
of the Morelands was not strong enough to 
throw him out. Had he been anywhere else, 
he would have lost his work, his earnings, and 
his room, speedily. The thing that filled Jason 
with surprise was the fact that while Mr. 
Moreland and Junior wanted him to be poor, 
without friends, without education, the father, 
at least, did not want him to leave the town, 
else he would have waited his return and sent 
him away with Marcia when she made her 
mysterious disappearance. 

(To be continued) 








This monogram is the 
symbol of General 
Electric Company,an 
organization of 100,- 
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When there shall 


be no more 
Marthas 


Every town has its Marys 
and Marthas. Mary is freed 
from household drudgery; 
Martha is “cumbered about 
much serving.” 
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Someday all the world will 
realize that most house work 
can be done by little electric 
motors, costing 3 cents an 
hour to run. Then there will 
be no more Marthas. 
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RIGHT@ | “ = > 1p Hang the Nan Oey Auto 
== , 3 Chair over the back of the seat. 

1 The baby can see out but he can’t 

fall out. Leaves driver free. 


Strong—handsome—light. Made 
of rubber covered steel and wood 


Price only $3.50. If your 
dealer can’t supply you mail us 
$3.50 and name of car. Chair 
a | will be sent pre-paid. 

\ Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


The “Hol-’em-tite” Auto Seat Co. 









Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The Riddle 
FEATURE FITMENT 


For small homes 


The Feature Fitment is espe- 

cially designed to offer fine, 

moderately priced lighting equip- 
ment for the smaller homes and 
apartments. 
light and a two-candle wall brack- 
et are illustrated. The Riddle Fit- 
ment Booklet showing these and 
other styles in the actual colors of 
the Estofado Decoration sent free. 


TheEdward N. RiddleCompany 


868 Riddle Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


Chair lamp at right, No. 625, with shade, $35 
Table lamp at left, No. 649, with shade, $35, 
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A four-candle drop 











. Midget $329 


R Summer Tiftié and Al! te 


~Time—a sturdy, dependable 
~good-looking, Ingersoll Midget. 


Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains _ 
. M. Hart, Architect, Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Preserve the Wood 
50% Cheaper than Paint 
Rich, Velvety, Lasting Colors 


Any intelligent man or woman can stain 
with Cabot’s Stains. No skillis required, 
as with paint. The work can be done 
twice as fast as painting. The saving 
in material and labor is one-half, and 
the results are far better—much more 
artistic and attractive colorings, greater 
wood preservation. Over thirty-five 
years’ use nas proved the value of these 
Stains for this era of high prices and 
labor shortage. 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 

Send for stained wood samples and name 
of nearest dealer. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
| 2 W Kinzie St., Chicago 
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My Own Love-Story 
(Continued from page 28) 


months went by, and her maternal letters to 
the fiery William received their more and more 
eloquent and surprisingly manly answers, and 
then came March fourth. By this time the 
society editor had begged so hard for real work 
that she had actually been taken off the social 
grind, and was insufferably complacent over 
having seen her name twice in print. on “space 
and detail.” 

But this night there was a party at the 
skating rink, and there was a suspicion that an 
engagement was to be made public. Our girl 
was indignant at being sent to cover it. She 
had graduated from this rubbish. She pleaded 
with the city editor that there would be just 
the usual crowd there, and she could get their 
names from the account of the last party, and 
so on and on. 

The city editor was firm; he said something 
might break. It is a city editor’s undying 
privilege to suppose that something may always 
break. So the girl put on the black velvet suit 
her Cousin Leila had given her—I forgot to say 
that this was the day of three-piece suits and 
Merry Widow hats. She put on the velvet 
suit and the black Merry Widow with the corn- 
flowers all round it. This does not sound 
pretty, but it really was! And in her bag she 
put the usual soft pencils, and the usual yellow 
scratch-paper, and off she went to the Rink. 

But she was still so angry that she purposely 
mixed the names all up every which way. She 
put the names of the Blanks’ chauffeur right 
between those of the richest couple in town, and 
she asked the maid in the dressing-room her 
name, and put that in, and she deliberately 
misspelled two or three more. The expected 
engagement did not break; indeed, one of the 
principals was not even there, and the March 
evening was warm and sticky and spring-like, 
and the Rink faced on the long park called the 
“Panhandle,” which smelled of violets and lilac 
and other heartachy things. 

It was at an early midnight that the consci- 
entious society reporter decided that she might 
return to the office with her story, and began to 
dismount the long tiers of seats. At the foot 
of them she came upon no one else but the 
insensitive Mary, triumphantly towing the 
young man to whom she had, a few weeks 
before, announced the engagement that did not, 
so to speak, “take.” Mary was hilariously 
bent upon an introduction. 

“Are you William’s Miss Thompson?” the 
young man asked. 

“Are you Mary’s Mr. Norris?” said the 
society reporter. 

“T have read ten of your letters, and I am 
already half in love with you—that’ll save 
time!” said the young man. 

“At any rate, you’re not engaged to Mary, 
and that will save time, too!” said the society 
reporter. 

Really, that is what they said. One could 
not put that into a story, of course, but it 
truthfully belongs here. A great deal more 
was said, too, while they wandered around the 
Rink to the door, and stood at the door, and 
finally went irresolutely out to the street-car, 
and missed it—and missed the next . . 


HIS was the year when the Atlantic fleet 

went about into Pacific waters, and society 
from Santa Monica to Sacramento went mad 
over gold braid and brass bands and sunny decks 
and flying flags and midshipmen and enormous 
balls. Immediately after the thrilling night at 
the Rink the reporter got her biggest commi - 
sion, “in the field,’ and went south to help 
several thousand other reporters and camera 
men and society folk and stragglers of every 
description meet the fleet. But she was back 
in San Francisco two or three weeks later, the 
night before the ships steamed into the bay, 
and she was sitting upon a grassy hillside, 
scribbling away upon her yellow paper, on the 
shining morning of guns and flags and shouting 


| that welcomed them, when Mary’s friend came 
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up and sat beside her, and the magic of the 
Skating Rink recommenced, and—well, this 
was only their second meeting in twenty-seven 
years, as the young man feelingly expressed it, 
so they were in no hurry to curtail it. 

And to every girl, everywhere, may there 
come one such day, of spring sunshine, of 
excitement, of crowds, of a delicious sense of 
dawdling and yet working! Of a morning 
meeting prolonged over an endless lunch-hour 
(the first of so many Spanish omelettes and 
French pastries!) ; of that lunch-hour extended 
to cover two more hours, in the newspaper- 
building balcony, watching the bluejackets take 
possession, rank after rank, of hospitable 
Market Street. Of typewriting in a trans- 
figured office, where a patient escort read old 
sporting magazines and waited. Of tea in the 


Palace Court—an unimaginable luxury! Other | 


customs to other cities, of course, but no girl in 
San Francisco is officially wooed until she has 
had tea in the Palace Court! 

The society reporter commonly wrote five 
thousand words of “copy” a day, during ‘Fleet 
Week.” Sometimes she wonders now what 
they were that day, written between seven in 
the evening and one o’clock in the morning. 


WELL, that was known as “The Day the Fleet 

Came In,” and then there was only one more 
meeting before Mary’s friend and William’s 
confidant became triumphantly “Himself’’! 
At this third meeting it was all settled; it 
really had been settled long before, of course. 
This was at a place called “The Louvre,” over 
alate dinner. Evenings were their best times 
together, for one of these persons was getting 
twenty dollars a week, and the other twenty- 
five—and one works hard for so much money! 
There was not much free time to play. 

But the man went home to his mother after 
office hours, and then, at eight or nine o’clock, 
came down to the newspaper office and took 
his girl to dinner. And sometimes they talked 
for only three hours, over the table—but some- 
times five. Meanwhile, of course, they could 
write each other constantly, so that there was 
no real break. 

They kept this tremendous secret for per- 
haps a month, out of sheer consideration for 
their friends. But it was during that great 
hour at the “Louvre”—the memory of its veal 
chops, its fried potatoes (free with meat orders), 
its strong coffee, and oysters fried in a sunny 
window to lure in the populace, is strong upon 
me as I write!—it was during this hour that 


an entirely simple and pleasing plan was | 


formed: “‘We shall be writers, and live in New 
York!” 


To the man, I dare say—indeed, I know— | 


there was nothing sensational in this. He had 


lived in New York, his brother had been a | 


writer there, and but for that brother’s death 


and his mother’s need of him, he might easily | 


have been there still. 

But to the girl! Perhaps only girls, poor 
girls, hard-working, discouraged girls, every- 
where over this big country, can know just 
what that combination of prospects meant to 
her! She never thought of wealth, or of fame 
—for the few writers she knew were conspicu- 
ously lacking in, and indifferent to, these 
things. But—but to be a writer, and live in 
New York! To—to live—actually Jive—in 
New York! 

The daily letters of this pair, often mailed in 





each other’s actual presence, now became filled 


with this blazing thought. They estimated 
long budgets, and having no income whatever 
—at least, having no New York income—they 
were all the more free to speculate. 

Every Sunday found them out on the 
Presidio cliffs, the hills of Marin County, the 
Santa Cruz highways, with a packed luncheon 


—0O blackened, tin coffee-pot, I wonder where | 


you are now!—planning, planning, planning. 
What was the smallest income upon which two 
persons might live? The magazines were just 
beginning to agitate this question, and they 
cut things out of magazines and studied them. 

Some of these letters—so gallant, so ignor- 


ant, so confident !—the woman has to this day. | 
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Here are fine bookcases that keep pace with 
\ you. Add a section whenever needed! 
Attractive period designs, in all woods. 
And many are offered unfinished, to paint 
at home to match new decorative schemes. | 


The Apartment Sectional is a graceful, 
three-shelf bookcase. Popularly priced, 
see it almost everywhere! 


The Globe=“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI 
New York. Washington . Chicago 
Boston . Cleveland . St. Louts 


Detroit New Orleans 
Philadelphia 
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LET US HELP—We will 
gladly send without charge our 
booklet of Unusual Decorative Effects 
for Bookcases. Please address: Dept. 
B 2-6 at Cincinnati, Ohio. 



























One of the new and 
‘| exclusive Nonik Ice 
Tea Sets. Beautiful 
and economical, 


, ; mY 
\o" Ne 
Make it the NEW way in 
* THE GARDINER 


ames DOUBLE — DR P 


COFFE E-POT 





that resists Breakage! 


ERVE your summer beverages in Nonik Ice 

Tea, Lemonade or Water Sets. Made in many 
styles, colors and decorations. The graceful out- 
ward curve near the top of each Nonik glass (a 
patented feature) absorbs shocks and greatly 
minimizes chipping. There are styles of Nonik 
glass available for your home in scores of beauti- 
ful designs. 


The Double-Drip does} 
it — Clarifies — filters 
— purifies, while it \ 
drips. No boiling nec- 
essary, Anyone can 
make delicious coffee 
with the Gardiner Pot. If yourdealer cannot 
supply you, send us his name and we will 
send postpaid, with booklet of directions. a 
Beautiful Silver-decorated China 
Gardiner Coffee Pot for $5.00— 
an appreciated wedding gift. 
Other Gardiner Pots, $3.50 up. 
ZANESVILLE OHIO PRODUCTS Co. 
Sole Distributors 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


IMPORTANT 


Send for our descriptive Nonik folder. 
mention name of store where you trade. 


Please 


The Nonik Glassware Corporation 
Mohawk Bldg., Sth Ave. and 21st St., New York 
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HEAT 


HE cootness of 

Johnson’s Baby 
Powder on hot sum- 
mer days makes baby 
the happiest member 
of the family. Apply it 
generously. Pure and 
safe. Made in Johnson 
& Johnson’s Red Cross 
Laboratories. Cheer- 
ful babies are usually 
healthy babies. 


MOTHERS 


Please watch 
these things 


Puysic1Ans'say more babies 
fall ill in summer than 


any other time. 


So watch 


these three things that 
affect energy. 


SLEEP 


ESTLESS bsapsies 

lose vitality. Sleep 
—lots of it—is essen- 
tial to health. Powder 
your baby with John- 
son’s Baby Powder. 
Your gentle rubbing 
lulls the nerves; this 
famous baby powder 
soothes the skin. And 
sleep comes. 


SKIN 


EEP THE sKIN 

healthy and cool 
—free from rashes and 
irritations—by powder- 
ing with Johnson’s 
Baby Powder — the 
choice of nurses and 
mothers for over 
thirty-five years. Cools, 
soothes, purifies and 
heals. 


YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE THAN A MERCHANT 


His service is essential to health and worthy of support. Try the drug store first. 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., U.S. A. 

















Wy KS 
Instantl 

Ready for use anytime ; any- A 

where. Cleans shoes while on 

the feet. No liquid; no drying; 


no shrinking. Easily carried in 
pocket, handbag or vanity case. 


25 Cleanings 25 Cents 


Removes the dirt—doesn’t. merely 
cover it. Also made for Palm Beach 
shoes. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, send di- 
rect giving dealer’s name. 

Bunny Products Co. 
206 Bunny Bidg. Pt. Huron, Mich. 

















50 Nurses 


wanted 
for a June class. 


The Hartford Hospital School for Nurses is 
increasing its eurollment to meet the demand 
of enlarged Hospital capacity from 500 to 600 
beds. Classes to enter June and October. 
Training School founded 1877. Unquestionable 
standing. Eight hour duty; attractive, homelike 
surroundings; centrally located in this beauti- 
ful New England city. Tennis; ice rink; 
moving pictures weekly in our own recreation 
hall, Address at once: 


Principal, Hartford Hospital Training School, 
Hartford, Conn. 























NEW METHODS 
IN CHILD a= 
TRAINING | 


Now 
for the first 
tinsre—a scientific 
method in child 
training, based on con- 
fidence, shows you in your 
own home hoyrto correct cause 
of disobedience, untruthfulness and other danger- 
ous habits. which, if not properly remedied, lead to se- 
rious consequences. New method makes punishment unnecessary 
and is producing remarkable results for thousands of parents. 
Endorsed by leading educators. Covers all ages. Free Book, 
**New Methods in Child Training,’’ describes new system, Write 
for your copy now. Parents Association, Dept. 656 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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Price $ 850 


Rock-A-Bye Suspended Crib 

A beautiful bed for baby. Heavy 

white duck, on a stand of hard 

wood reinforced with steel angles, 

Your dealer or by express. 
Perfection Mfg. Co. 

2721 North Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 











My Own Love-Story 


Only an hour ago, she went to an old Chinese 
chest, in the mountain studio sacred to “Him- 
self,’ and hunted through the neat packets of 
them, and marveled once more at their tone. 

I can only vouch for them with my personal 
word of honor. And it is thus that I do vouch 
for them—these letters written in 1908. For 
sometimes this totally impecunious and vision- 
ary pair amused themselves by pretending that 
years had passed, and that they were old 
married persons, and that it was—oh, say, 
1923! And in such a vein the Charles Norris 
of 1908 wrote gaily: 

“T was thinking, dear, that you and I will 
probably never be any happier than we were 
in those early days of our marriage, in 1909 and 
1910. It was such fun being poor! Do you 
remember that we often starved for a week to 
save up for a dinner at Sherry’s? We have a 
comfortable home now, and two servants, and 
a Packard—” 

There must have been dramatic ambitions 
then, too, for this letter goes on to say that I 
must speak to “Mr. Savage about the minor 
parts in ‘The Penitent.? Wait—” says the 
writer valiantly, “until Brady puts on my play: 
‘The Catspaw’! T’lllay down the law to him!” 

These two great plays, however, have not 
yet been written, so that part of the dream is 
unfulfilled, undoubtedly to the loss of Mr. 
Brady, Mr. Savage, and the public that has 
been so kind to us. 


T WAS in August, 1908, that “Charles N.” 
went alone to New York, and the time 
between his going and the thirtieth of the fol- 
lowing April was subdivided into weeks, days, 
hours—as I remember it, there were two hun- 
dred,and forty days. If that was it, then there 
were more than two hundred and forty letters, 
of course, and plans, clippings, occasional 
telegrams, occasional presents. 

A happy time—even in separation, with all 
the home tenderness to remember, the little 
gifts from the little sisters, the trunk that so 
many old friends of the mother and father I 
had lost filled with lovely things, the balmy, 
flower-scented April day when it really was 
time to buy the ticket! And the ticket itself— 
yards of it, with all the ravishing words 
stamped upon it—Chicago, Parmelee’s 
Omnibus—! One wonders if the feeling is any 
more thrilling for—well, for the Princess Mary, 
as a bride, with her forty blue gowns and her 
forty blue hats, ‘her Cinderella coach and 
waiting castle, than for a busy, excited, tired, 
eager American girl, with one black satin 
evening gown in her one trunk, nine years of 
poverty and hard work behind her, and ahead 
of her the dazzling prospect of New York to 
conquer on twenty-five dollars a week! 

The twenty-five dollars a week—extraordi- 
narily no more and no less, be the demands upon 
it what they might!—was paid to Himself by 
the American Magazine, upon whose staff in 
those wonderful days were Ida Tarbell, Ray 
Stannard Baker, Albert Boyden, John Phil- 
lips and Lincoln Steffens and Peter Finley 
Dunne. These were our friends, we lived upon 
our income royally, saved money, and from the 
very hour of our marriage felt ourselves rich— 
as indeed we were. 

Spring was upon the city when first I saw it 
—saw it through a haze of tears. I have no 
explanation to offer for what I felt toward it. 
It was not merely a small-city woman’s hunger 
for a bigger sphere, for Boston, London, Paris 
were only words to me then, as they are today 
—when I know what they are. But when, in 
the long lights of an April afternoon, the brick 
blocks of the upper East Side began to flit 
by—square after square, with specks of chil- 
dren running and screaming in them and the 
gray ribbon of the river so unexpectedly closing 
the end of the street; when I could say: “That’s 
a brownstone house, I suppose. That’s a 
tenement—with a fire-escape! That’s a sub- 
way entrance, and there’s an ‘El!’ ” a long-felt 
hunger in me was oddly satisfied, and some 
curious desire fulfilled. 
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Just one person, out of six million, met my 
husband’s mother and me at the Grand 
Central, but we were not dissatisfied, and four 
days later the principals of this moving tale 
were quietly married at Saint Paul’s, and took 
possession of the city immediately. It was 


all ours. 
Specifically ours was a two-room apartment 
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in the East Seventies, a bedroom and a sitting- £ 
room connected by a long neck of bath, dress- Don 
ing-room, and kitchenette. The kitchen was Gy 
fully four feet square, equipped with a gas- ) r 
burner and a small ice-box, where meals for ~~ 
two, or even six, or once or twice ten, persons 
could be nicely managed. 

But generally speaking, everything between Your smartly turned out woman knows trim ankles 
Van Cortlandt Park, where we picnicked and are acquired by an act of free will such as inspires 
sone a he tt, ont Sten eee where I a successful gown or modish hat. She compre- 
once los ; Was ours. rk was near | : : eee a 
us, everlastingly glorious, even to Californian — —_ a. range em — by inspired 
eyes; the rivers were within walking distance, osiery and not by lairy god-mothers. 

e were concerts, lectures, lyceums; there a ; 

= the big museums, and the yi al there In Arrowhead Ankle-Clinging Hosiery the snug- 
were the churches, and Carnegie Hall; and ness that follows every contour of the ankle like the 
strangely enough, there were free theater seats skin itself, is achieved by a proper saaping, a super- 
through the magazine—usually in row DD, to elasticity of stitch, a skilled manipulation of the 
be sure, but that didn’t matter. Halley, an machine under the deft fingers of craftsmen. 
Englishman we never had seen, or indeed heard Well illustrated by style “Minnehaha” at a very 
of, arranged that his comet should come back low price. Arrowhead is made for all the family. 
to view in our honeymoon year, and New York, ; . 
reciprocating our love, burst royally forth into Richmond Hosiery Mills, Established 1896 
the Hudson-Fulton celebration that we might Chattanooga - - Tennessee 
be further amused. 

But there was so much more than this! The g& B e 
streets were pages of books that we turned and ne oe AS FO 
turned in untiring delight. There were a i } ‘7a Oy 








thunder-storms, so novel and delightful—and 
there was snow. We were spending a week-end 
in Goshen when I first saw snow, and as I 
went from window to window of the breakfast- 
room, marveling, and exclaiming at the rather 
obvious fact that there was so much more of 
it than we needed, and that it was actually 
shutting the end of the street from view, one 
of the four delicious small girls of the family 
crept to her mother’s side, and asked fearfully, | 

“Has that lady been shut up?” ae is 
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HEN there were chestnuts, of which one had 

always read, hurdy-gurdys (today as dear as 
the very first one was then!), dollar bills in- ; 
stead of our big, western, silver dollars, and ’ When buying, look for this label ind for 
pennies, which I had never seen_ before. “Boott Mills” on selvage 
Asparagus came in neat, little, round bunches 
all the same size, and eggs were always sold 
by the quarter’s worth. And there were blue- 
fish, and red bananas, and iced coffee, and 
cauliflowers came peeled, and the butchers’ 
shops were so bare, between May and Sep- 
tember, that an artless Californian used often | 
to pass them, supposing that they were going 
out of business. And the butcher did not | 
throw in soup vegetables with soup meat; on 
the contrary, the ten cents’ worth of soup | 
vegetables included only half of one stalk of 
celery, which the housekeeper wrote home to | 
her aunt, who didn’t believe her. And there | 
was the appalling day when the price of arti- 
chokes was said to be sixty cents, which to 
western ears sounds like per dozen—and high 
at bp So the pace as ag 9 asked for three, 
and then had to take them back to the shop 7 7 
and return them, or throw her budget into Particular Housewives 
total confusion. 

For the table allowance of the honeymooners 
was seven dollars a week, and it was supposed, 
unless it was extremely disagreeable, to allow 










































use Boott Towels for face, hands, and 
after the bath, for they absorb every 
bit of moisture quickly and gently. 
























for dinner at Monteverde’s, at fifty cents the F They are sturdy, durable, attractive; 

plate, on Saturday night! And it usually did. and they launder _bright-white 

There were no bills in this stern scheme. News- ° pies, 

papers were paid for or done without; milk ns dees neal ; Buy Boott Towels from your dealer 

came home personally conducted. Rent was Vai ter dadiehines Conte in packages of six; and also Toweling 

in advance, and down to the smallest detail ie by the Bolt, from which you can make 

“cash and tote,” as they say in the Washington BOOTT MILLS towels for all uses, as well as bibs, bureau 

markets, was the rule. ‘ : Dept. HIN3 and buffet scarfs, table covers and 
If any one asks me what this has to do with Lowell.Mass runners, pillow covers, and aprons. 

alove-story, I say “Everything”! Just as much ad receteniu welch line is delichtfull 7 

as it has to do with the Woolworth Building, Sr es ee ce Boott Toweling is delightfully easy 

which is everything, again. You men and | ABR a teat at to hem, hemstitch, or embroider. 

women who are living your own love-stories eR 





today, ask yourselves what it would be never 
to discuss money at all—to have all that 
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IDEAL HOTEL 


FOR Women exclusively. Convenient to 


public buildings, government depart- 


ments, shops and _ theatres. 
Splendid cuisine and service, 


homelike. 


Spacious, 


charming rooms, $1.50 to $6.00 a day. 
Ideal for women alone or with children, 


young girls, women’s conventions. 


No 


tipping gives uniform service to all. Send 


for booklet. 


National Board Y. W. C. A. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


Union Station Plaza 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 





One turn of lock 
up, unlocks. 
One turn of lock 
down, locks. 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


OR convenience, beauty and 

style. The new Belber Safe- 
Lock makes locking and unlock- 
ing easy and simple. Don’t fail 
to see this remarkable improve- 
ment before you buy any ward- 
robe trunk! Write for booklet— 
“The Style in Wardrobe Trunks 
—and how to pack!” 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


June 1923 Good Housekeeping 
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EAVENS 


urniture- 


UST the bedroom set for which 

you are looking! And—with a 
finish or decorative motif of your 
own selection—according to your 
particular specifications. You may 
thus work out harmonious color 
schemes, or order a single piece to 
harmonize with other surroundings. 
That is the Leavens idea. 
When you buy Leavens furniture, either 
Decorated or Colonial, the result reflects 


your own personal taste. There is no better 
way of obtaining complete satisfaction. 


Write tod ry for literature 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &£/CO. ave. 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 


My Own Love-Story 


settled and established finally. Nothing to 
worry about, nothing to argue about, no ip. 
justices to resent. 

Some of the things that happened weren't 
|easy—and some were funny. Funny, re. 
| membered now, was the night when the man 
of the house followed his wife into the kitchen 
| while the beloved and honored dinner guest 
| was putting on her hat, and said hurriedly; 
“You'll have to lend me a dime. I’ve got tg 





take Teuila home!” 


“T have two cents,” his wife returned with 
simplicity. ‘“Tomorrow’s Saturday. I was 
going to walk down to your office and meet 
you!” 

The guest was subsequently put on her car 
and abandoned. Years later she was told the 
story, but it was just here—where friends and 
their wonderful generosity were concerned— 
that sometimes the shoe pinched. And this 
was not funny then! 


"THERE was a more cheerful night, when a 
guest was brought home unexpectedly to 
Dinner started off gallantly with 


dinner. 
oceans of bean soup and hot mufiins. 

The guest was probably jaded from hotels, 
and he liked the bean soup so much that he 
had three platefuls, and some seven muffins. 
Then he and the man of the house sat back, 
replete, and the latter asked what was to 
follow: 

“Meat pie, stuffed tomatoes, and sweet 
potatoes,” said his wife calmly. “Then coffee 
| and cheese, and my own jam.” 

“Me for the coffee and jam!” said the guest. 
| “I couldn’t eat anything more to oblige any- 
| body.” 

“Me, too,” said the host. 

So that was all there was to that, except, of 
| course, that there never had been any meat- 
| pie, or tomatoes, or sweet potatoes. For one 

may live royally upon seven dollars a week, or 
rather two may, only on terms of strictest 
| watching. I have angered more than one 
woman by saying that such management and 
such an achievement is a game, and I will not 
say it again lest I anger more. But I learned 
one singular truth in those days, and this is it: 
the people who charge, who waste, who ignore 
economy, are by no means the ones who are 
free from money cares. They say they are— 
they think they are; they boast, “We wouldn’t 
bother about ten cents here and fifteen there!” 
But they are exactly the ones who must think 
about it, whereas your strict managers are 
free. 

Well, anyway, there were the Californians, 
married and living in New York—so that much 
had come true. And it only remained for them 
to become writers as speedily as possible. It 
was natural that the wife should begin; she 
had—I repeat the boast again—nothing to 
worry about, and she had all the leisure time. 
So she plunged in. There was a newspaper 
that printed a story every night and paid 
“space,” which meant about twelve dollars per 
story, and on the first anniversary of their 
wedding they found themselves with this 
dazzling sum added to their assets, nothing 
added to liabilities, and wealth staring them 
in the face. But more—it appears that this 


| golden paper—it was the Telegram—selected 
|one story from the twenty-eight every month 
|for a special prize of fifty dollars, and this 
| story, called “A Present For a Lady, 


”? won 


that, too! 

So that their dragons lay slain about them, 
and instead they were visited by fairies, that 
same year—by one fairy, anyway—only, of 
course, when one gets to this point, the whole 





thing loses, strictly speaking, what one means 
when one says “love-story!” 

But that wasn’t, thank God, the end of it, 
nor is there any reason to suppose there ever 
will be one. For what is going to live, beyond 
the Great Silence, if love does not? And what 
are the beginnings of love, the meetings, the 
teas and the talks, the violets and the eager 
planning, to the real thing—the tempered, 
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hard-won, exquisite communion and com- 
panionship that has. weathered the gales 
and survived the chills of winter and the 
heat of summer, and that has found 
more silver lining than cloud, and—as the 
old Frenchman says—captured blue sky even 
in the puddles? 

What can one wish a man and his girl better 
and finer than poverty and work, laughter and 
tears, service and worry and plans, together? 
There is nothing in life more fine, no gift that 
can eclipse this particular privilege and honor. 
To cash the big wedding checks, to float off on 
a world cruise, to begin with big parties, big 
bills, big limousines, and big diamonds may be 
to give your little girl or mine a delightful and 
exciting experience and put her to a crucial 
test. But—is it marriage? They can’t always 
be poor, of course, but otherwise don’t they 
miss something priceless, don’t they lose a 
wonderful opportunity to grow together, to 
develop and help each other? I think they 
do. 

It is getting away from all that, hardening 
oneself to grow above the little social standards, 
the “what-will-people-say” stage, the “all-the- 
girls-do” stage, that makes real men and 
women. There is a freedom in forming your 
own law, rising serenely above present humil- 
jations and privations, for the sake of the 
glorious days to come. 

And the joy isn’t all in the future. I think 
Ihave never had a happier day in my life than 
one Christmas Eve—the first we had together, 
by the way—when we planned to buy Christ- 
mas presents out of a big twenty-dollar bill, 
planned to dine with.an old friend downtown, 
and planned to use our passes for a certain 
theater. The twenty dollars was all the money, 
except thirty cents, that we had. 

And we lost it in Schwartz’s! Of course 
there are no words to describe the sensation. 
The utter, blank sickness of it comes over me 
yet, as I remember it. We hunted, we prayed, 
we debated, we went back and forth, and finally 
we reported it forlornly at the office—twenty 
dollars lost in a toy-shop on Christmas Eve!— 
and went sadly out into a snowstorm, to our 
old friend’s house, for dinner. 

She wasn’t there! The place was closed and 
blank; she had gone to Florida. So we went 
to Childs’, and had thirty cents’ worth of 
dinner. And then we walked some ten blocks 
to the theater—and passes weren’t good on 
Christmas Eve! 

Home was forty-seven blocks away. We 
walked them, and it was snowing. However, 
there was tea and toast at home, and Christ- 
mas, with all its letters and unopened bundles, 
was next day! 

And then, when we were quite cheered and 
restored to calm, on the day after Christmas, 
didn’t a true Christmas angel—a woman in New 
Jersey, forever unknown, forever dear—send 
us back our twenty dollars! 


O, the way we did it, and the income we 

married on, and everything down to the last 
detail, was perfect, and—like everybody else, 
we love to remember it, and to say that if we 
had it to do all over again, it should be just 
exactly the same way! For there is no ending 
to a true love-story, and like mother love, and 
daughter love, and sister love, it ripens and 
deepens with the years. In fact, one of the 
things that seems to me most bitter and most 
pitiable about divorce, is that it robs a man 
and a woman, every time, of the joy of this 
remembering, this happy looking back to the 
absurd beginnings, the valiant preparations to 
meet troubles that never came, the gravity 
over situations that were to pass so quickly! 
All that is lost to them in bitterness and re- 
Sentment—their background is gone, the 
woven fabric that is put together thread by 
thread to make their lives richer and more 
significant married than they could ever be 
alone. . 

However, that doesn’t belong here. This 
= be the story of a love-affair—and here 
it is! 

For they lived happily ever after. 
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Mother Fingers 
(Continued from page 34) 


pleasure that she had taken in a pitiful round 
of economies, the woman. for a moment, was 
scarcely able to understand. But she was 
anxious to appease to soothe. Rose was her 
daughter—her daughter. And she liked John, 
He’d make a good provider forany girl. Any 
girl . . . She spoke. 

“Never mind, honey,” she murmured, and 
her roughened hand stroked painfully the soft 
silk of the girl’s blouse, ‘‘we’ll manage a dress | 
somehow. And you'll go to the ball, an’ be | 
prettier—” 

John was interrupting. “I'll leave now,” he 
announced gruffly. “I'll be late at.th’ shop 
| for five ’r six days, Rose, so I won’t be seein’ 
}you. Th’ ball’s in a week. Not—” his tone 
was unrelenting, “that you hafter go.” 

The door slammed on his retreating back. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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EFT alone, the woman and the girl faced 
| each other. And then, all at once, flinging 
herself tempestuously into a chair, the girl 
began to sob. 

“Nothin’—” she sobbed, “that’s me. Just 
—nothin’. I’m young an’ good-lookin’. But 
I gotter skimp an’ go without. An’ the money 
I make ain’t enough to buy a decent rag—let 
alone party dresses. Most ’ve th’ girls have 
families to help ’em with their clothes!” 

The woman cringed. Eversoslightly. She 
didn’t pause to think that, as a girl, she had 
helped out with the household expenses. She 
didn’t stop to consider the frocks hanging in 
her daughter’s closet—tawdry perhaps, and 
garish, but an amazing number of them! She 
thought only of the things she would like to 
buy for her beautiful child. Dream things. 
Silver slippers and feather fans and lengths 
of chiffon and lace and ribbon. Young girls 
should have party fixings, all of them. 

“Dear,” she said softly, half without know- 
|ing that she spoke. “Dear. Mother’s lamb. 

I’ll see that you get a new dress for the ball. 
I’ll see. Mother’s never failed you.” Her 
voice trailed off into nothingness. 

Still gustily the girl was sobbing. Only her 
| sobs had ceased to be real. Her mother had 
|never failed her—didn’t she know it? The 
| sobs died away into silence. 
| “Well,” she said, patting at her eyes with a 
| bit of a handkerchief, “I guess I’ll show John 
|a thing or two. Go out to a dance—in a dress 
I’d worn twice in succession. I guess not!’’ 

With the untaught grace of a sleek, little cat 
she rose, stretching her slim arms in their 
| sheer, pink-silk sleeves above her tousled mop 
of hair. “Guess I’d better be off to bed,” 
she sighed between yawns. ‘“Tomorrow—it’s 
another day—of work! Comin’, ma?” 

The woman had subsided into a shabby 
| rocker. She wasswaying toandfro. Rhythmi- 
ically. Steadily. With something of hopeless- 
|ness. But her lips smiled as she answered. 

“No, dear,” she said—‘“‘not yet.” 

The girl went drowsily into the hall bedroom 
she shared with her mother. But far into the 
| night thewomansatalone. Rocking. Thinking. 

Carefully—fearfully almost, she unlocked 
the lowest drawer of the varnished oak chif- 
|fonier. And drew out the flat box. And 
opened it, untying the faded ribbons with 
fingers that shook. Out of the blue tissue- 
paper she lifted it—her dream dress—and held 
it up before the flickering gas light. It shim- 
mered in that light, and the touch of her hands 
upon it made it murmur faintly. It might 
have been laughing under its breath, that dress. 
But the woman was not laughing. Her lips 
were pressed tight together as she considered it 
carefully. 

It was so pretty. So beautiful. Her eyes 
| filled as she studied the full, gathered skirt. 
| The wee, puffed sleeves. How she had saved 
|for it, hoped for it! How, between the fine 
| stitches, a bit of her heart had been left. The 
dress was her girlhood, her love dream, her 
bridal gown. It had been her comfort. Her 
(strength. Hers! All at once she folded it 
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fiercely into her arms, and her thin body was 
shaken with sobs. 

“Tt’s so little, just one dress,” she said aloud. 
She was praying. “Why couldn’t I keep it, 
God? Just one dress?” And then the tumult 
of sobs had passed, and she was rising wearily 
to her feet. 

“T guess I’m gettin’ old,”’ she murmured, as 
she rose—‘“‘an’ selfish.” And then, with an 
effort: ‘The silk—it’s like ivory. With her 
hair. And the blue of her eyes . . . John 
couldn’t be mad any more. She’ll be like a— 
picture—” But her voice quavered. 

She had promised Rose a dress. And there 
was no money for orchid georgette crépe or 
nile green charmeuse—the girl’s choice. It 
was rent day, nearly. There was a grocery 
bill. She had finally answered her daughter’s 
querulous questions: 

“Mother ’ll have a dress—finest one you 
ever saw,” she had said. ‘She’ll have it ready 
for a fittin’ a couple o’ days before th’ party. 
But it’s got to be a surprise. See? You'll like 
it. Don’t you worry, honey.” 

Rose had not worried—about the dress. 
But there had been lines in her young face, a 
darkness under her eyes, as the evenings passed 
and John Brandon studiously avoided the 
house. She would wait by the door until after 
eight. And then, with a spot of high color in 
each cheek, she would hail some passing girls 
and with them go off in the direction of the 
picture house. Three such evenings had 
passed before the woman had found courage 
to take out the dress. Three such evenings. 
Perhaps she had cherished the hope that John 
would drop in. And that there would be some 
sort of understanding, some sort of com- 
promise. And that the blue dress or the other 
nearly new one would be worn after all. But 
with the passing of three evenings she had 
given up hope. John would not be around 
until the night of the ball, she was sure of it. 
Men—even Jim, she remembered—were apt 
to have stubborn fits. And she had promised 
Rose a new frock. She could not break that 
promise. 

With hands that ached, somehow, beneath 
the silken weight of it, she carried the dress 
into the room with a table in it. The table 
where she and Rose had eaten a silent supper 
only an hour or two ago. She laid the dress 
upon the table, flat. As a woman walking in 
her sleep might have laid it down. And 
smoothed away a wrinkle here, a crease there. 
It shimmered up at her, helplessly, a mass of 
loveliness at her mercy. She reached with 
trembling fingers into a shabby, wicker work- 
basket and felt the clammy steel of her 
sharpest scissors. Her teeth pressed into her 
lower lip, as her hand poised above the dress, 
as the scissors opened and shut hungrily. 

“God!”’ she said suddenly, and her voice had 
a strange, empty sound in that lonely room, 
‘t’s like cuttin’ into my soul. It’s like takin’ 
Jim out of my life. It’s like killin’ something 
that’s alive!” 

A tear fell hotly. Upon the dress it fell. 
Her wedding dress! Hurriedly, with her left 
hand, she wiped away that telltale drop. It 
might make a spot. And Rose wouldn’t be 
—pleased. And then—with every muscle 
taut—she slipped the point of the scissors 
into the place where the fine gathers joined 
the waist-band. The thread made a small, 
reproachful, sighing sound as she ripped it. 
But her eyes were dry! 
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T WAS two nights before the ball. Two 
nights. All through the day, in moments 
stolen from the piece-work and the cooking, 
the woman had basted feverishly. . Her fingers, 
cramped and worn with work, had fairly flown 
over the shimmering lengths of silk. White 
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the door whenever there was a sound. She 
was worried. After all, John’ Brandon was 
making good money. He was steady. And, 
aforetimes, other girls had cast covetous eyes 
upon him. She had not worried then. But 
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now—she had not seen him for five days. 
When her mother called to her, from the small 
bedroom, she answered languidly. 

“What is it?” she called back. “Say, I’m 
tired. I’ve been workin’ all day—on my feet.” 

Her mother’s voice interrupted. “Dear,” 
she said, and there was a break in her studiedly 
even tone, “it’s th’ dress. Your new dress. 
Like I promised. Ready to be fitted to you. 
Come here, an’—” there was a slight pause, 
“an’ when you get to th’ door, shut yer eyes. 
An’ don’t open ’em till I say you can.” 

Rose came. Clothes! A new dress. Came 
expectantly, the worry fading from her shallow, 
little face. At the door she closed her eyes 
and, with graceful hands outflung, groped her 
way into the room. She felt her mother’s 
fingers, a little clumsy, a little weary, fumbling 
with the hooks that fastened her blouse. And 
then she felt that a garment of rustling silk 
was being lowered over her head. Stiff silk. 

“Qh, darn it, ma,” she said, and her blue 
eyes flew open, “‘it’s taffeta. An’ I wanted 
sumpin’ soft and clingy.” 
| Into her mirror she stared. And saw her- 
| self, draped in a half-finished frock of ivory 
color. With wee sleeves. With a gathered 
skirt. With a skilful plait laid in, here and 
there, to take away from the look of yesterday. 
| A quaint, little dress—despite the cutting, the 
basting, the adapting. All this she saw, and 
then over her shoulder she was conscious of 
her mother’s face—white and drawn. A face 
piteously eager. Something instinctive made 
her glance away from that face—it was like 
staring into a wound. She glanced away, 
down at the skirt, and saw a wrinkle—one of 
time—that no pressing would eradicate. And 
a place where stitching had been ripped away, 
leaving a needle mark. And the blistery print 
where a small drop of water must have fallen. 
| And she spoke. 
| “It ain’t new,” she said coolly. “I don’t 
| know what you were thinkin’ of, ma. The 
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| goods—it’s old! Only fit for the piece-bag! I 
won’t wear it—I’d be a laughing stock. I 
don’t know what you were thinkin’ of!’ One 
hand snatched at a sleeve. And with a shrill 
lrattle the silk tore—tore away from the 
| stitching. 


| THE WOMAN in the background spoke. 
| Spoke slowly. ‘You pulled it,” said her 
| voice—a dull voice—‘“‘you tore it!” 
| Rose was, all at once, half afraid. She didn’t 
know why. “I was only tryin’ to take it off,” 
she said. “It tore because it was old—an’ th’ 
| silk’s rotten. Butit don’t matter. Iwouldn’t 
| wear it anyway. I wanted sumpin’ new. 
| Sumpin’ smart!” 

With lightning quickness the woman’s hands 
| were upon the girl’s shoulders. They seemed 
|to bite through the ivory silk, so rigid they 
| were. 
| ‘You wouldn’t wear it,” said the same dull 
| voice. ‘“You—wanted sumpin’—new! It— 
| doesn’t—matter . . .” 
| A note of unbelief crept into her tone, an | 
|undercurrent of amazement. “Somehow— | 

somehow, Rose, I don’t feel like you’re my | 
| daughter. 





An’—an’ I’ve loved you so—’ | 
| Her voice faltered, momentarily. Grew strong | 
| again— 

| “Rose,” she said, “‘do you know what you’re 
|wearin’? Ji’s my weddin’ dress. 
| silk dress I ever had. Th’ only pretty thing 
I ever owned. 
| th’ goods. My mother made it fer me—an’ 


Th’ only | 


I saved up nearly a year to buy |. 





| her fingers so sore an’ crippled that every | 
| stitch like to killed her! I stood up in it, | 
before th’ pastor, with Jim—yer father. An’ 
then we went home, an’ I put it away in a box. 
| I thought, maybe I’d have a daughter some 
— = daughter who’d want t’ wear it on 

er weddin’ mornin’ . . . , oF 
“Th’ dress—it’s old. But it’s only been Se 


used once. I thought it was too good—to be | MADEIN NEW ENGLAND, FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN,BY 
| worn. I guess I was crazy. But,’ her tone | RI¢ E %) HI | | ( ‘-HINS 
| was piteous, “‘it’s been like a child to me, Rose. | - 


iI ain’t never had no happiness—much. This 26 HIGH STREET. BOSTON CP Sk 
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Mahogany, open. Priced 
— eh eet as above, except 
chrome finish. Polychrome, 
Acoustic metal. which is $25.00. 
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the name Educator, 
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It’s just as easy 
to have it pretty 


The spread on your bed— 
it's just as easy to have it 
pretty—to have it harmoni- 
ous in design with the rest 
of the room—just ask at 
the store for Stevens Bed- 
spreads. 


You'll be amazed at the 
great variety of patterns; 
some neatly hemmed, 
others pleasingly scalloped 
or fringed. You'll be de- 
lighted with their beautiful 
finish, their sturdy worth, 
their very reasonable prices 
which have a wide range. 


There's a Stevens Spread 
for every bed, every purse. 
Crochet Spreads in a won- 
derful assortment of all-over 
white patterns. Lustrous 
Satin Spreads in all white 
and colors. Also bed sets 
with bolster cover to match. 


See them at the store. The Stevens 
label identifies the genuine 


Send for free illustrat- 
ed booklet “‘Spreadtime 
Stories”’ for the kiddies. 
Andif you want a beau- 
tiful spread for dolly’s 
bed, enclose 25c—choice 
of pink or blue. 
























dress was all the beauty of all my life. I’ve 
held it in my arms. I’ve rocked it. I’ve 
kissed it—even.” She paused, and then: 

“You wanted a new dress, fer th’ ball,” 
somehow she seemed to be explaining in 
labored sentences—‘“an’ there wasn’t any 
money. You never give me any of your pay, 
Rose. I don’t know what you think. Jf you 
do think! But it’s the money I make at piece- 
work that feeds you an’ keeps a roof over your 
head. I didn’t ever look at it that way before. 
I felt like you must have everything. Just 
like I felt you must have a new dress. An’ 
there wasn’t any money to buy charmeuse or 
georgette. So I cut inter this—” 

Her hands tightened upon the girl’s shoul- 
ders, but her eyes had grown softer. 

“Nothin’ ever hurt me more, Rose,” she 
said. ‘When th’ scissors first touched it, I felt 
like I’d lost somethin’ ferever. Somethin’— 
precious. When you was born, I didn’t know 
such pain . . .” 

The hands dropped limply to the woman’s 
sides. She turned away, a broken figure. 


OR the space of a minute Rose, standing in 
front of the mirror, did not move. Blue 
eyes stared into their blue reflection word- 
lessly. Until, like a murmur from a great dis- 
tance, she heard again her mother’s voice. 

“Take th’ dress off,” said the voice, ‘‘an’ 
go out. To th’ movies. To see yer friends. 
Anywhere. I don’t care. You ain’t my girl 
tonight. You ain’t related to me. This—” 
her thin hand snatched at the skirt of the dress. 
“This is all I got—left. My dress!” All at 
once she had dropped to her knees on the floor, 
was pressing the silk against her withered 
cheek, ‘My dress,” she crooned, “my weddin’ 
dress. Mydress .. .” 

Suddenly Rose wavered. Suddenly her 
hands reached out to touch the bent head of her 
mother. And then she was on her knees on 
the floor, too. And her young arms were about 
the woman’s neck. 

“Ma—ma,” she sobbed, “oh, ma! Don’t act 
so. I didn’t understand. I didn’t know a 
dress could mean so much—I didn’t know—” 

The woman raised a bleak face to the girl’s 
frightened one. 

“You ain’t—my—child—” she said. Slowly, 
distinctly. “You didn’t know? You didn’t 
ever iry to know. Me—? I was just an old 
woman. No good—except t’ work. Light, 
color, fun—love! They was all for you. 
Because you was young. Oh, it ain’t all your 
fault. I let you think so. But when I saw 
you was throwin’ them away—the light an’ th’ 
beauty an’ th’ love’—the sweeping gesture of 
her arm took in the dress, the tiny flat, the 
street outside—“When I sensed at last, that 
you wouldn’t never be satisfied, then—” her 
voice was muffled again, against the folds of 
silk, ‘then I knew you wasn’t my child. You 
may be flesh o’ my flesh. I may have bore 
you—but you ain’t my child!” 

Rose was crying pitifully. Not make- 
believe, petulant tears, this time. Real ones. 
Her reaching hands touched her mother’s 
sleeve, her mother’s pallid face. 

“Ma,” she cried, “don’t say that! I am 
your girl. Your girl. I know I’ve been selfish, 
mean. I know I’ve—I’ve grafted. I don’t 
blame you, ma, for speakin’ so. But I am 
your girl, ma.” Her face was flushed, beseech- 
ing—and a flame in her eyes was burning some 
of the shallowness away. “Say that Iam!” 

Her arms, with something newly protective 
in their clasp, swept around the woman—held 
her close. 


“T’ll make things easier, ma,” she was 
promising wildly. “I'll work harder. An’ I 
won’t go t’ shows, or buy clothes, or anything.” 

The woman’s arms were creeping up about 
her daughter’s slim body. Her tired back was 
straightening, magically. It hurt—to see Rose 
cry. It hurt to know that she was unhappy. 
Even the impassioned promises—which might 
mean so much, or so little, were hard to bear. 
Like a strain of fine music she heard, in her 
innermost consciousness, the voice of mother- 
hood. And knew that she and Rose were closer. 
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Tulips 

Crown of Gold 
Yellow 

75e¢ per doz.. 


$5.50 per 100 


GROW FLOWERS LIKE THESE 


In Your Home or Garden! 


You can not see these Dutch bulbs in bloom 
without feeling a bit of Springtime in your 
heart. Atsmallcostand practically no effort, 
all Winter long you can have pink and blue 
Hyacinths for your dining room table, gor- 
geous red Tulips to brighten up your library 
and Narcissi to splash odd corners with color. 
In the Spring these flowers will gaily bedeck 
your lawn and add loveliness to the beds and 
borders of your garden. You will be both 
surprised and delighted with the wonderful ef- 
fects you can create, 


They Come From Holland 


the homeland of Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils 
and Crocus. Nowhere else in the world can 
you obtain the equal of these especially selected 
Dutch bulbs. Generations of expert breeding 
have been put into their perfection. 


No Experience Needed 


All you need to grow these bulbs successfully is a natural love 
of flowers. - With Elliott bulbs, success is virtually assured. 
For a few cents each you can grow flowers which would cost 
you $1 or more a plant at a retail shop. Our bulb business 
is one of the largest in the world. The house of Elliott is one 
of the oldest in the country. No money necessary until bulbs 
are delivered. Money back if shipment is unsatisfactory. 
Full instructions with every order. 


Take Part In Our July 1 Order 


To obtain our special import prices listed in catalog 
and the following exceptional Combination Offers, 
all orders must be in by July 1, when our books close 
and our personal representative goes to Holland to make 
selections from the bulbs of the most famous growers 
there. Because of our extensive business, our prices are 
most attractive and our selection of bulbs the choicest. 


Special Combination -Offers 


Offer A—$5 Household Selection 
80 imported Dutch bulbs of the finest quality—Tulips, 
Narcissi and Hyacinths unequaled in hardiness and 
beauty; scientifically selected by experts for growth 
indoors. At small cost you can fill your house with 
gorgeous color from Christmas to Easter. 


Offer B—$5 Garden Selection 
A careful selection of 80 of the world’s choicest Dutch 
bulbs—Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi and Crocus so ex- 
quisitely perfect that when they bloom in your garden 
next Spring they will be an unfailing delight to you 
and your neighbors. 


Fascinating Bulb Catalog Free 


It lists thousands of varieties, many re- 
produced in natural colors, and gives full 
instructions how to obtain the best results. 
For Catalog or Special Combination Offers, 
write or use the coupon below. No money 
needed now. 


Elliott Nursery Co. 


Established 35 Years 
Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offer A; 






523 Magee 
Please put me down for [ 
Offer B of Imported Dutch Bulbs. 

O Please send me your new Bulb Catalog. 
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products 


33,000 Miles 
a Day 


An old-fashioned company. 

The A. P. W. Paper Company has been 
called this—and perhaps rightly so—if by 
this term is meant the old-fashioned prin- 
ciple of sincere, honest manufacture and 
fair dealing. This guiding policy of the 
company was laid down over fifty years 
ago by Mr. Seth Wheeler, founder of the 
business and still its president and active 
head. 

But modern to the last degree are the 
great A. P. W. mills at Albany, produc- 
ing the largest volume of toilet paper and 
paper towels made by any concern in the 
world. 

The great sun-lighted plants, spotlessly 
clean, are filled with marvelous machines, 
admitted to be the most efficient equip- 
ment in the paper industry. 

From these come a production of toilet 
papers that if run in a continuous strip 
would encircle the globe at the equator 
one and a third times every twenty-four 
hours—33,000 miles. 

Remember the letters A. P. W. 


Specify any one of the several brands 
included in the A. P. W. line and you will 
be assured of a product made according 
to old-fashioned principles, but by new- 
fashioned methods and equipment. 
Where can you find a more satisfactory 
combination ? 


BY INVITATION 
mEMaceR OF 


It’s better to buy 
a year’s supply 
ask about it. 


The A.P. W. Paper Company are the manufac- 
turers Of Onliwon Paper Towels and these 
brands of toilet papers; A. P. W. Satin Tissue; 
Cross Cut; Fort Orange; Pure White; Bob 
White and Onliwon. 

Prices range from 5c to 50c per package. 

Insist on an A. P. W. brand. Sold by good 
stores everywhere. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 





Mother Fingers 


at that moment, than they had been since the 


girl, as a tiny infant, slept against her breast. 
She spoke, and an agony of affection was in 
her voice. 


“You should have pretty things while you’re | 
young,” she said, with the unconscious pathos | 


of a complete sacrifice, “My weddin’ dress—! 
It wasn’t too much to give, honey. Not if we 
could come together, like this! There, dear, 
don’t cry so hard.” 
girl’s bright hair. ‘Let mother’s fingers wipe 
away the tears . . .” 


PERHAPS it was a few moments later, per- 

haps it was a half-hour, that a knock came 
at the door. It was Rose who struggled to her 
feet, who brushed away the tears and went to 


answer that knock. In the crumpled, little | 
dress of long ago—with one sleeve torn out. 


She went hurriedly. 


On the threshold stood John Brandon. Red | 
of face, flustered. In his hand a tight, little 


nosegay of carnations—spicily-sweet and com- 


Her lips were upon the | 





monplace. Without speaking he looked at the | 
disheveled girl in the bridal gown of her mother | 


—but his soul swept into his eyes, making his 
honest face nearly beautiful. 
“Sweetheart,” he said brokenly. 


And then, without any other words, he had | 
her in hisarms. And for a long while there was | 


silence. It was only after he had kissed her 
tremulous mouth, and given his whole heart into 
her small, ineffectual hands, that he spokeagain. 

“Girl,” he said, “‘I’m sorry I got so sore— 
about the dress. 
pretty. To knock ’em all dead. We'll get 
married, and I’ll work the daylights out o’ me 
t’ keep you lookin’ young, and rested, an’ in 
silks. D’Il—” 


Sure I want you to look | 


Rose, her head against the broad shoulder, | 


gave a little, shaken laugh. ‘‘John,” she said, 
“‘don’t talk so silly. We'll have a little house, 
an’ I’ll make a home fer you. An’ mother. 
We'll not fight about th’ dress, any dresses— 
ever again.” 

Quizzically the man stared down into her 
upturned face. His voice was vaguely puzzled 
when he spoke. 

“Rose,” he said, ‘“‘you look diff’rent tonight. 
You talk diff’rent. You—” 

But the girl interrupted. “I am different, 
John,” she said, “I am different!” 
In the other room, alone, 
crouched upon the floor, listening to the happy 
voices of her—children. After all, everything 
was settled. John had spoken. There’d be a 
home, and some one to care for Rose—who 
wasn’t very strong and shouldn’t work hard 
all day. Live with them? Not she! 


rapture! She remembered her honeymoon— 
with Jim... 
came . . . maybethenthey’dneedher . . . 
With her fingers tightly laced in her lap, 
with her eyes dim, she raised her head. And 
smiled gallantly. 
It was her pledge to the future, that smile. 


Brimful—Not Running 
Over 


(Continued from page 73) 
cupful of shortening fill the measuring cup two- 


thirds full of cold water. Then drop in pieces of 


the solid fat, pushing them well under the water | 


until the water rises to the one cupful mark. 
After pouring off the water, you will haveexactly 
one-third cupful of shortening. Similarly, 
in measuring one-fourth cupful, first fill 
the measuring cup three-fourths full of cold 
water, and then proceed as above. 


The equivalents given in the above table | 


are only approximate equivalents, and as 
such they should be used merely as an aid 
in calculating the quantities necessary to 
order. They are not in any way to be used 
as a substitute for accurate measuring, nor 
should they be used in checking up articles 
as purchased from the market or the grocer. 


the woman | 


It would | 
dull, perhaps, the fine edge of their young | 


But maybe, after the babies | 


Fresh air, sunshine 
and 


“CREOLIN 


- PEARSON 
The Household Disinfectant 


In the soap and water that you 
use for daily cleaning and mop- 
ping, sprinkle a little Creolin. 


For Creolin kills germs that breed 
disease. It is safe, powerful and 
economical to use. 


At your druggist’s 


MERCK & CO. Ze 
45 Park Place 
New York 


Merck’s “Home Book 
on Sanitation’’con- 
tains hundreds of 
practical sugges- 
tions for safe- 
guarding the 
health, giving 

“first aid," etc. 








Protection 


Pretty Frocks 
need dress shields 


Well dressed women are those who 
take care of their gowns and protect 
their dainty freshness with suitable 
Kleinert’s Dress Shields 


Good Rubber Sheeting 


must be good all the way through 
—that’s why it pays to insist on 
Kleinert’s—the selvage mark guar- 
antees the part you cannot see 


The Jiffy Baby 


is happy, comfortable and_ popular. 
He is wearing genuine Kleinert’s 
Jiffy Baby Pants—guaranteed water- 
proof —the “‘Kleinert’s” is on the tab 


Ke REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


I.B. KLEINERT RUBBER COMPANY 
New York City New York 
Canadian Office: 

84 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 
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Going Down “Bright 
Angel” 
(Continued from page 31) 


brought back a supply to garnish the roast 
turkey with. At one time this spot was culti- 
vated by the Havasupai Indians, hence the 
name. Every “dude” that has followed a 
Fred Harvey guide down the trail remembers 
this God-given oasis with gratitude. Water 
and shade, and a perfectly good excuse for 
falling out of the saddle. 


Jake Sour Dentists Advice! 


| 
| 
| 


No flopping mule | 


ears; no toothache in both knees; no yawning | 


void reaching up for one. Ten whole minutes 
in Paradise, and there’s always a sporting 
chance that Gabriel may blow his horn, or an 


apoplectic stroke rescue one, before the heart- | 


less guide yells, “All aboard.” 

We filled our canteen from the spring, for 
this is really the last good water until the 
bridge is crossed, and rode across the Tonto 
Plateau for five miles through sage-brush, 
cactus, and yucca. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


Here and there a chucka- | 


walla would dart across the trail or a rock | 


squirrel sit on his haunches and scold as we 
passed. At one point the trail hangs over the 
edge of Pipe Creek, a mere, little chasm two 
thousand feet deep. Anywhere else 


torted, jagged rocks would be considered one 
of the original Seven Wonders. Placed as it is, 
one tosses it a patronizing glance, stifles a 
yawn, and rides on. 


Wild Burro Spring, so named because the wild 


A mile or so along the | 
way we crossed a trickle of water coming from | 


this | 
crevice between sheer walls of blackened, dis- | 


‘TOOTH BRUSH 


burros common to that region come there to | 


drink. Just as we drew up there to allow our 
horses to drink, the sultry silence was shattered 
beyond repair. A rasping, jarring, choking 
sound rolled and echoed back and forth from 
crag to crag! 


“What’s that?” I gasped, after I had swal- 


lowed my heart two or three times. 

The Chief silently pointed to a rock lying a 
few feet away. Over the top of this protruded 
an enormous pair of ears, and two solemn eyes 
were glued on us unblinkingly. Only a wee 
wild burro, but what a huge voice he possessed! 
The thousand or more of these little gray and 
black burros running wild in the Canyon are a 
heritage from the day of the prospector. They 
are not at all shy, and one, “Bright Angel’’ as 
he was called, was often utilized by travelers 
to carry water, wood, or part of their packs 
back and forth on the trail. 


PASSING on across the plateau and round- 
ing O’Neill Butte, we suddenly came to the 
edge of the Granite Gorge, which is the “sure 
‘nuff” jumping-off place. One should have 
at least a week’s warning before this scene is 
visioned. Straight down, fifteen hundred feet 
beneath one’s feet, flows the Colorado. There 
are no words to describe this. Every one must 
see for himself. Down, down, back and forth, 
zigzagged our trail, jumping from crag to crag 
and mesa to mesa, finally running on to the 
thread suspended from wall to wall high above 
the sullen, brown torrent. When started down 
this last lap of the journey riverward, one finds 
that the trail is not so steep and isa great deal 
smoother than that already traveled. And the 
bridge! Picture to yourself a four-foot wooden 
road four hundred and twenty feet long, fenced 
with wire and slung on steel cables fifty feet 
above a rushing, muddy river, and you will 
see what I was supposed to cross on. 
horse stopped suddenly, planted himself se- 
curely—and looked. I did likewise. 

“Those cables look light,” I said, seeking 
some excuse to stay right where I was. 

But the Chief calmly informed me that they 
were “heavy enough.” I presumed he should 
know, having helped to carry them down that 
twelve-mile trail. ‘Only pride prevented me 
from climbing back up the homeward trail like 
a fly up a wall. The Chief rode serenely 
across, never doubting my close attendance at 
his horse’s heels. Telling myself that this 
was the only bridge for a distance of three 
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Do You Clean 

Your Teeth the wR, 

One Correct Way? "a. 
95 out of every 100 People 

do not. 

95 out of every 100 people 

brush their teeth from 

right to left. The 

tooth brush skips 

the spots and crev- 

ices where decay 

most often lurks! 


Cleans 


OUTSIDE 


Cleans a : 
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Soars 


raf Scientific Method 
/ Approved by all Good Dentists 


Brush down on your 
upper teeth—up on 
the lowers — from the 
gums toward the biting 
surfaces! 


In Three 
Sizes At 
All Good 
Dealers 


Because Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brush is smaller 
and scientifically 
shaped, it is especially 
adapted to this new 
method. Start today! 
Your dealer will supply 
you, and your dentist 


will approve. 
Patents allowed in United States, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Australia, New 


| S Zealand, Canada. Numerous other patents 
pending. Our rights will be fully protected. 
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THE GREATEST 


Sandwich 


IN THE WORLD 


UST the thing for little parties 

—and every other occasion, 
outdoors or in, that calls for 
appetizing sandwiches. 


Thousands today find Under- 
wood Deviled Ham the same de- 
licious mixture of fine ham and 
many mild spices that first at- 
tracted them 60 years ago. 


Send for our free booklet “The 
Little Red Devil Recipes”. Also 
a sample can for 25c in stamps. 
At leading grocers everywhere. 
WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 


59 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 
In Business Over 100 Years 


Underwood 


Deviled H AM 
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Going Down “Bright 
Angel” 


hundred miles, I spoke firmly to “Supai Bob.” 
No results. I coaxed. I pulled. I pushed. 
I spanked with a board. Bob had made up 
our minds to remain there. Right there and 
then I formed a high regard for that horse’s 
sound judgment and will power. 

At last the Chief looked back and saw my 
predicament. He turned his horse loose to 
continue across and came back to me. “‘What’s 
the matter?” Just as if he couldn’t well see! 
“Speak to him in Supai, and he will under- 
stand.” (This was a horse borrowed from our 
Supai Indian friend, for the occasion.) 

“Speak to him yourself,” I said, and stalked 
on to that swaying horror. 

I haven’t learned the details of the conver- 
sation, but a clatter of hoofs sounded behind 
me, and Bob securely anchored his nose on 
my shoulder, to remain there until terra firma 
was regained. On the return trip he seemed 
to have no fear and walked on to the bridge 
without hesitation. 


T THE north end of the bridge where the 
cables are anchored is a labyrinth of trails 
crossing and recrossing. The Chief explained 
that the wild burro, “Bright Angel,”’ made these 
one time when high water marooned him on 
that small area. The little fellow hung about 
constantly while the bridge crew worked, and 
when the structure was completed, he was the 
first animal allowed to cross on it. I wonder 
what he thought of the “Promised Land” he 
had gazed at so longingly for years? Poor 
Brighty fell a victim to a tramp who refused 
to listen to advice and crossed to the North 
Rim after the snows had come, taking the 
burro from his winter home in the Canyon 
depths to carry his pack for him. After being 
snowed in for weeks, several miles back from 
the North Rim, it was Brighty’s fate to die 
of starvation and be eaten by the man. Every- 
body who had ever crossed the Canyon knew 
Brighty, and if Mr. Tramp has _ sound 
judgment, he will shun this part of the West. 
By the trail, just across the bridge, is a pre- 
historic ruin. When Major Powell landed 
there on his first trip down the Colorado 
River in 1869, he found broken pottery, an 
old mealing stone, and many chipped flints, 
indicating that this had been the ad of an 
old arrow maker. The mealing stone can be 
seen at Phantom Ranch, half a mile along the 
trail. As we passed on up Bright Angel Creek 
a bronze tablet set in the face of a cliff told 
its own story: Rees B. Griffith, a pioneer 
Mormon trail builder, sleeps there by the 
sullen river he did so much to conquer. Last 
winter, while he and his men worked to make 
that part of the route safer for the myriads 
who will pass that way, a rock slide crushed out 
his life, and he took the last Jong trail alone. 
We reached Phantom Ranch at noon. This 
consists of a group of five buildings con- 
structed of native stone by Fred Harvey. One’s 
wildest dreams seldom compass a modern hotel 
in a mile-deep crevice, but there it is. Al- 
though we had run the gamut from the North 
Temperate to the Torrid Zone in our descent, 
we rested there only a short time, as we wanted 
to reach Ribbon Falls in time for the sunset. 
What a different trail led on! Where had 
been a hot, dusty trail we now had a hurrying, 
crystal stream bordered by willow and reed. 
Bright Angel Creek is crossed at least a 
hundred times in five miles. Sometimes the 
trail runs along in the creek bed for yards and 
yards. This makes it impassable during the 
spring freshets. Arizona horses are trained to 
drink at every chance they get, and our 
mounts had learned the lesson well They 
tried to drink at every crossing, and long after 
they were loaded to the gunwales they dipped 
greedy noses into the current. On each side 
rose steep, precipitous walls. This part of 
the trail lies in Box Canyon, where the sun 
reaches only at midday. 
Six miles from the river we turned aside 





THE SIX POINT KETTLE 


Old English Kettles | 


/ —give you better can- 
ning results, with 
less work. 


BNO the six advantages 
of OLD ENGLISH 


design and construction: — 


1. Design—Scientifically con- 
structed. Contents boil quickly 
with no danger of burning. 

. Easy to Clean—The smooth en- 
amel surface is quickly cleaned 
with any soap or cleanser. 

3. Beauty—The clean light gray 
color, uniform mottling and 
beautiful gloss is lasting. 

4. Durability—Old English en- 

amel is fused or baked into the 

pores of the steel itself and 
will wear for years. 

Safety —The porcelain-like sur- 

face prevents secretion of dirt 

and avoids contamination. 


Saves Fuel —Old English en- 
amel ware saves fuel, and time 
spent in the kitchen. 


\ The cool, gray cleanliness of OLD 
ENGLISH Cooking and Pre- 
serving Kettles is a delight to the 
eye. Made in seven sizes, from 

7 quart to24 quart—all full 

rated capacity—and all top 

uality. Sold by the 
eae stores whose 
buyersare theshrewd- 
est judges of value. 


Write for our new 
Preserving Schedule 
—it’s free. 
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won't turn 
him down! 


Pretty confident grin on 
the little Eskimo kid! He 
knows his live, friendly 
drink will get a glad hello 
from the crowd. They all 
like it. 

Clicquot Clubisjust about 
a perfect thirst-quencher. 
Its tang and sparkle and 
fragrance make a happy 
combination for killing a 
thirst. 

You couldn’t have a 
purer drink—spring water, 
real Jamaica ginger, excel- 
lent fruit flavors, and cane 
sugar. Those are the good 
things that go into Clicquot 
Club. 


And the blend has been a 
favorite for 38 years. 


Try Clicquot Club Sarsa- 
parilla too—and the Root 
Beer and Birch Beer. Or- 
der from your grocer or 
druggist. 


The Clicquot Club Company 
Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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from the main trail and followed a path a 
few rods to Ribbon Falls. There may be 
many more magnificent waterfalls in the 
world, but none could be more chastely beau- 
tiful than Ribbon Falls. Straight from the 
red cliff it breaks forth and falls in a white 
mist for seventy feet, striking a stone uphol- 
stered with greenest moss, then drifts down to 
settle into a sapphire pool at the base of the 
wall. Here camp was made for the night. 
The horses were fed and turned into the grassy 
cove while supper was being prepared. Sherry 
never served anything half so delicious as that 
coffee and bacon. 

After a swim in Nature’s bathtub under the 
falls, we sat watching the moon wallow lazily 
up from behind the rim. Strange forms crept 
into view with the moonrise; ruined Irish 
castles, fortresses, and weird structures reared 
themselves. By and by a few stars blos- 
somed—great, soft, golden splashes scattered 
about in the turquoise bow!. The heavens 
never seem so near as when viewed from some 
deep, southern gorge. While Bright Angel 
Creek murmured a soft accompaniment, the 
Chief told me how it received its name. An 
old legend says: 


“AMONG the first Spanish explorers a small 
party attempted to cross the Colorado 
Canyon. They wandered down on to the pla- 
teau north of the river, and there their food and 
water gave out. Many hundreds of feet be- 
low them, at the bottom of a sheer precipice, 
flowed the Great River. Their leader swooned 
from thirst and exhaustion. Death seemed 
certain, and they had no hope. Above them 
towered a wall they could not surmount. 
Just as they were ready to throw themselves 
into the river so far below, their leader revived 
and pleaded with them to keep going a little 
longer. Said he: ‘In my dream I have seen a 
beautiful /minoso angelo with sparkling water 
dripping from his pinions. He beckons us on 
and promises to lead to water.’ They took 
fresh courage and struggled on in desperation 
when, Lo! at their very feet flowed a crystal 
stream of life-giving water. In remembrance 
of the vision this stream was called ‘Bright 
Angel.’ ”” 
After the story ended, I have only a faint 
impression of serving as a public highway for 
numberless somnambulistic ants—then morn- 


| ing and a heavenly smell of coffee and bacon. 
| Another dip in the pool, and the horses were 
| saddled. While this was being done, a young 


buck stepped daintily into the camp and stood 


| watching us. When his curiosity was satis- 


fied, he left as silently as he came. 
Following the trail through more ancient 
ruins, we passed by a cottonwood grove and 


| into the dazzling sunlight across a sandy flat. 


Sitting low in the saddle, almost dozing, I 


| revived suddenly at a never-to-be-mistaken 
| B-u-z-z-zzz! The horses recognized it, too, 
| and froze in their tracks. Sibilant—wicked— 


it sounded again, then a yellow streak slid 
across the trail and disappeared under a low 
bush. We waited, and soon a coffin-shaped 


| head rose and swayed to and fro. The Chief’s 
| forty-five spoke, and the snake twisted and 
| writhed into the trail, then lay still. A mo- 
| ment later and I had the rattles in my hatband 
| for a souvenir. 


“Watch for the mate,” said the Chief, but 


| we didn’t see it, and a few days later a ranger 
| found it coiled within a few feet of his bed at 


the cottonwood grove. 

From there the trail followed along the 
stream, gradually rising. We crossed Beaver 
Creek. where large cottonwoods have been 
neatly felled by the beaver living there. Still 
on and up climbed the trail, growing more 
steep and narrow each mile. At the foot of 
the blue wall a mighty roaring was heard. 
Far above, a torrent of water from some sub- 
terranean cavern bursts from the ledge with 








Nothing is more 
appreciated than 
delicious, sparkling 
preserves and jel- 
lies during winter. 
Put up lots of them 
and use Domino 
Granulated Sugar 
to insure the best 
results! 


FREE! 


Upon request, we will 
send you a book of 
gummed labels for your 
jars. Write for it— 
also our Sugar Etiquette 
Chart, Domino Preserv- 
ing Recipes and the 
interesting “Story of 
Sugar.”” Address— 
American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, 117 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


dipericnn, Sugar “2 


“Sweeten it with Domino” 


Granulated, 
Tablet, Powdered, 
Confectioners, Brown; 
Golden Syrup; 
Cinnamon and Sugar; 


cove 


GINGER ALE 


Sugar-Honey; 


such force that the sound carries for miles. 
Molasses 


This is called Roaring Spring. Getting through 
the blue-wall limestone was an arduous strug- 
gle. This formation is always the hardest to 
conquer wherever it is found. Almost straight 
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This Handsome $ 6~ 
Fireside Bench 


A most charming fireside seat—40 inches 
long and 18 inches wide—in vogue also in 
reception rooms and as a table-seat in the 
living room or den. 
Exquisitely fashioned in dainty Colonial 
riod design, finished in hand-rubbed ma- 
ogany and richly upholstered in one-tone 
Repp—taupe, blue or old rose, as preferred. 
Trimmed with hand-tied fringe to match. 
For the purpose of introducing Deinzer 
artcraft furniture more widely throughout 
America, this de luxe upholstered piece, 
the handicraft of master craftsmen, is 
featured for a limited period at a price 
obviously below its apparent worth. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or money refunded. 


In ordering, specify shade 
of upholstery desired 


einzer Furniture Shoppe 


Artificers of Fine Furniture Since tas 


511 Leib Street 
Detroit, Michigan 





Lewis Door Silencer keeps 
doors from slamming. 
Loops instantly adjusted to 
doorknobs. Affordsideal 
ventilation. Highest qual- 
ity, resilient, durable rubber. 


At all good hardware, drug, 
and furniture stores, or dir- 
ect from factory, postpaid, 
50c each. Please mention 
dealer’s name. Write Dept. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


DOOR SILENCER 


Earn Money at Home 


Coloring and selling our line of Greeting Cards and 
Folders. 1923 Birthday, Mother’s Day and Every- 
day line ready. Write now for FREE illustrated 

k, “‘Pleasant Pages.’ Or send $1.00 for Trial 
Box. Assortment sample cards, instruction book, 
brush, colors. Sells for'$3.00 to $4.00 when colored. 


LITTLE ART SHOP, 602 F ST., WASH., D.C. 
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Going Down “Bright 
Angel” 


up, clinging to the horse’s mane, we climbed 
with frequent rests. Now we could look down 
and trace Bright Angel Canyon to its junction 
with the Great Canyon, for we had left Bright 
Angel Creek far below. From above sounded 
a faint call, then nearer, and was answered by 
us. It was the signal that told us another 
party with stock was coming down the trail 
and that we must find a safe place and wait 
for them to pass. Safe places were not plenti- 
ful there, but we scrambled out of the trail, 
and presently Ambrose Means, noted hunter 
and lifelong friend of Theodore Roosevelt, hove 
in sight. He was on his way to meet a party 
of would-be hunters from the East and conduct 
them to the North Rim, there to slaughter the 
cougar abounding wherever deer are found. 
On our return we met that party of Nimrods. 
If they were as scared as they looked to be, 
No cougar was in the least danger. 

Now and then along the trail a wild-rose 
blossomed, and as we climbed higher, we 
threaded a maze of flowering locust, fern, and 
bracken. The air was heavy with the scent of 
flowers. It was a fairyland, and then—the 
trail topped out at an elevation of eight 
thousand feet into the forest primeval. Tow- 
ering, yellow pines planted their feet in a car- 
pet of wild flowers and reached for heaven. 
Scattered among the brown old pines thousands 
of slender aspen trees swayed and quivered, 
their silvery trunks giving an artificial effect 
to the scene as if the gods had set the stage 
for some divine drama. Ruffed grouse strut- 
ted about, challenging the world at large. Our 
horses’ feet scattered a brood and sent them 
scampering to cover under leaves and vines. 
Roused from his noonday siesta a startled deer 
bounded away. One doe had her fawn se- 
creted near the trail, and she followed us for 
some distance to make sure her baby was safe. 





WINGING around a curve into an open val 
ley, we came to a decrepit signpost. And 

what do you suppose it said? Merely: “Santa 
Fé R. R. and El Tovar,” while a hand pointed 
nonchalantly in the general direction of no- 
where. I wondered how many travelers had 
rushed madly around the corner in order to 
catch that train. Then my mind slid down 
twenty miles of nightmare, bridged the river 
like a spider, and scrambled up the perpen- 
dicular trail to where the Santa Fé and El 
Tovar are really found in their native haunt. 
All I could find to say was, “Well, I never 
did believe in signs, anyhow!” 

But this North Rim soil just naturally seems 
to sprout signs, for soon we overtook this one, 
at what is now the North Rim Ranger Station: 

“THE JIM OWENS CAMP | 
COUGARS CAUGHT TO ORDER I 
RATES REASONABLE 
GUIDING TOURISTS AND HUNTING 
PARTIES A SPECIALTY” 

He must have received several orders, since 
the cabin walls were covered with pelts and 
murderous-looking claws frescoed the ceiling. 
“Uncle Jim” told the Chief that he had caught 
more than eleven hundred cougars in the past 
twenty years. He has retired from active 
life now and passes his time raising buffalo 
in House Rock Valley. Between chores he 
puts rocks over the holes in his cabin floor so 
the rattlesnakes won’t crawl up and share his 
bunk with him. “Blondy” Jensen has taken 
over the guiding business and keeps a supply of 
horses adequate to the needs of North Rim 
visitors. A summer camp is operated on 
Bright Angel Point, four miles from the head 
of the trail, by the Wylie Way Camping Com- 
pany. Good beds and meals can be obtained 
here by travelers. 

One night was spent on Greenland Plateau. 
I had been told that this plateau derived its 
name from a fancied resemblance in shape to 

| the island of Greenland, but I know now that 
|it was so called on account of its velvety 
| meadows, grassy parks, and dancing, green leaves | 


hee 
cAwnings of Distinction 
—in stock sizes—ready to be put up 


DUBAN AWNINGS are as pleasing in design as 
period furniture. They add the correct touch of dis- 
tinctiveness to your home. 

They are made in sizes that will fit perfectly practically 
any window, door or porch—all ready to put up. 
DUBAN AWNINGS will harmonize perfectly with 
the architectural style of your house. ey fit as awn- 
ings should fit; and their fast colorings are pleasing. 
DUBAN AWNINGS are made from extra fine 
quality canvas, stitched with strong thread, and 
mounted on rust-proof, galvanized iron frames of 
the highest quality. 

Dealers in many sections of the United States can supply 
you with DUBAN AWNINGS. If they are not obtain- 
able in your locality, write to us. Catalogue, samples of 
canvas and prices gladly sent on request. Look for the 
name DUBAN on the awning. 

DEALERS WANTED where DUBAN AWNINGS 


are not being sold. 
The DUBAN SHADE CORPORATION 
168 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 


for houses, porches 
apartments 
and other buildings 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., required 
by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Good 
Housekeeping, published monthly at New York, N. Y., 
for April 1, 1923. State of New York, County of New 
York, ss: Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared D. L. 
Hedges, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager 
of Good Housekeeping and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, ete, of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit 
1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, International Magazine Company, 119 West 
40th St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, W. F. Bigelow, 119 
West 40th §t., New York, N. Y¥.; Managing Editor, 
W. F. Bigelow, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, D. L, Hedges, 119 West 40th St., 
New York, N, ¥. 2. That the owners are: Interna- 
tional Magazine Company, 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Star Holding Corporation, Wilmington, 
Del. (W. R. Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, New York, 
N. Y., Sole Stockholder). 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: none. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of  stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this afflant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
soy Pguaes bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
y him. 

D. L. Hedges, Business Manager. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 20th day of March, 1923. 
Oscar Tunell, Jr., Notary Public, New York County, 
_ +e (My commission expires March 30th, 1923.) 
(Seal. 


Clark’s 4th Round the World Cruise 


Jan. 19th, by specially chartered luxurious liner 4 mos. 
$1000 up including hotels, guides, drives, fees. Stop 
overs in Europe. Route: Havana, Panama Canal, San 
Francisco, Hawaiian Isl., 14 days Japan, China, Manila, 
ae Singapore, Burmah, option 19 days in India, Egypt, 
Curope. 

CLARK’S 21st MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Feb. 2, 
specially chartered White Star S. S. ‘‘Baltie’, 65 days, 
$600 up, including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 

F. C. CLARK, Times Building - - New York 
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Hunoreos 


of Steps 


The Minneapolis Heat Reg- 
ulator is appreciated for its 
convenience, as well as for 
the comfort it provides and 
fuel it saves, Every winter 
day it saves countless steps. 
No need to bother with 
dampers, drafts or valves. 
The ‘‘Minneapolis’’ automatic- 
ally speeds = and checks the 
fire as required to maintain a uni- 
form temperature; ends wasteful 
over heating and under heating. 
Automatically lowers the temper- 


ature at night and raises it in 
the morning. 


uickly and easily installed. 
rite for booklet, ‘‘The 
Convenience of Comfort’’. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2764 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 


The INNEAPOLIS J 
AV Heat REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 
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“Better than Casters” 


One set equips a chair or table. 
Easily applied. Save furniture, 


floors and floor coverings. On 
sale at hardware and department 
stores. 


10 cents per set Fagus 





R Amazing Bargain! 


Lincoin Wren House $1.00 
Unusually attractive bird house — 
that ONLY wrens can use. Looks 
like a miniature log cabin. Made of 
wood, tinted a soft brown color 
that attracts the wren,whose song 
is melodious and flute-like; amus- 
irg ways make it a favorite. 


ms we are able to sell, knocked down, for 
only $1.00—prepaid. (West.of Denver and Canada, $1.25. t- 
tract wrens—they liberally repay attention. Send $1.00 for each 
Lincoln Wren House you want. If you aren’t delighted—money 
back. Writenow. ( lers write for proposition.) 


John Lioyd Wright, Inc.,702 N. Wells St., Chicago 
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Glass Heads -Steel Points 

Moore Push-less Hangers # 
To hang up things 


our dealer to show them 
Sold 


Everywhere 10% pécket 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 
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of the aspen trees. In one glade called Grassy 
Hollow the grass reached to our horses’ knees. 

Now and then we made a short detour, 
bringing us to the Canyon’s rim and to new 
glimpses of Navajo Mountain, the Little 
Colorado, and the Painted Desert. It seemed 
that each view was more marvelous than the 
last, culminating in the superb panorama visi- 
ble from Cape Final. Scenery is furnished to 
order here. Do you favor mountains? “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.” Far across the Canyon rise 
the snow-capped heights of San Francisco 
Peaks. Truly from whence cometh help. 
Reservoirs of water formed from melting snow 
nestle at their base. From this supply, water 
is sent out to towns within a radius of one 
hundred miles. Look to the south and see 
the Navajo Reservation and the glorious, 
glowing Painted Desert. If peaceful scenes 
cloy and you prefer a thrill, glance at the 
Colorado River foaming and racing a mile 
or so below you. Sunset from this point will 
linger in my memory while I live. A weird 
effect was added by a sudden storm breaking 
in the Canyon. The depth was blotted out, 
and instead, clouds billowed and beat against 
the jutting walls like waves breaking on some 
rock-bound coast. 

The next morning we explored near-by 
points, prehistoric dwellings and corn storage 
caverns used by a vanished race. It seemed 
that we could not leave this enchanted mesa, 
but camp was twenty miles away, and at last 
a reluctant start was made. Greenland is 
now the most popular point on the North 
Rim, and no doubt will be visited by thousands 
of vacationists in the very near fuiure. 

Point Sublime, twenty miles to the west of 
Bright Angel Point was visited the next day. 
This point seems to have inspired poets and 
painters alike. it was here that Dutton wrote 
many of his descriptive poems of the Grand 
Canyon, weaving a word picture of the scene 
so awe-inspiring and wonderful. How many 
of you have seen the incomparable painting of 
the Grand Canyon hanging in the Capitol 
at Washington? The artist, Thomas Moran, 
visited Point Sublime in 1873 with Major 
Powell and later transferred to canvas the 
scene spread before him. 

Deer and grouse were about us constantly, 
but the crowning joy was mine when a mag- 
nificent Kaibab white-tailed squirrel flashed 
across the trail and around a tree. I’ll never 
say again, “There ain’t no sich animal,” for 
I have seen him. This squirrel is found 
nowhere else in the world. 








HEN I told “Blondy” about the deer we 
had seen, he listened until breath and 
words failed me—temporarily—then remarked, 
“You haven’t seen any deer yet.” That eve- 
ning at sundown he drove us to V. T. Park 
through the heart of the area called by Emerson 
Hough “The President’s Forest.” First we saw 
two or three deer grazing near the road, then 
a dozen or so, and then—literally hundreds of 
young bucks feeding with the cattle. The 
does were still back in the woods with their 
young, Blondy said. We drove for miles 
through these herds and reached V. T. Ranch 
just at dusk. We were invited by the cow- | 
boys living there to have supper with them. 
Two “Dutch ovens” were piled with live coals | 
before the open fireplace. The cook removed 
the covers, and in one freshly-dressed beef was | 
roasting. ‘The other was full of delicious bis- 
cuits just beginning to brown. I was sorry I} 
had dined before we started. 
The big machine ate up the road back to the | 
camp. Suddenly a full-grown deer loomed | 
directly in front of the head-lights. There he 
stood, head thrown back, nostrils distended, 
absolute monarch of all he surveyed. “Blondy” 
jammed on the brakes, and we slid to a stand- | 
still a bare ten feet from where he stood. | 
A moment more he posed, then leaped into | 
the darkness, leaving us wondering if we had | 
really seen him. 
Two days later we reached home. My 








{nose was sunburned, but I hadn’t whimpered. | 
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ATINETTE is an ideal 

enamel for every grade 
of work, decorative or 
practical, because of its 
lasting beauty, its immac- 
ulate whiteness, and its 
economy. Repeated wash- 
ings do not impair it. 
Apartment, city, or coun- 
try houses are made more 
attractive through the 
beauty of SATINETTE, the 
Enduring Enamel. Its use 
is always an expression 
of discerning taste. 
For public buildings, hotels, and 
theatres there is no decorative 
finish that surpasses SATINETTE 
for charm and endurance. 
Hospitals select it for its high 
sanitary value. 
SATINETTE can_be applied on all 
kinds of woodwork, metal, concrete, 
Keene’s Cement, or plaster—on which 


it renders a length of service satisfying 
to the most critical users. 


Architects endorse SATINETTE, 
Your decorator will be glad to use it. 
Ask your dealer for it. It will be a 
pleasure to send the SATINETTE 
Booklet to you. It contains a fund of 
valuable information on Enamel. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
443 Fourth Ave. New York City 
55 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
506 Oakland Ave.,S.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Foreign Branches: London, Paris, Melbourne 
STANDARD VARNISH Co. 
of Illinois 


Licensee and Western Manufacturer 
2.00 Federal Street Chicago, Lil. 


Varnisi-es 
Ename's 
and 

Allied 
Specialties 


Manufactur- @ 


world. 
accepted \* 
standards in % 


Elastica Varnishes 
For every architectural and household 
purpose 
Kwickwork Auto Enamel 
Can be applied one day and the car 
used the next. 


r 
For floors, wood or cement, 
inside or outside. 
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For a Spotless, 
Healthful Toilet 


Spotless is the toilet bowl cleaned with 
Sani-Flush. The porcelain shines, Swiftly 
and easily, Sani-Flush removes all stains, 
discolorations, incrustations, 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into the 
bowl. Follow directions on the can. Flush! 
No scrubbing—no scouring. 

Sani-Flush reaches the hidden, unhealth- 
ful trap—cleans it, purifies it. Sani-Flush 
destroys all foul odors. It will not harm 
plumbing connections, There is nothing else 
that does the work of Sani-Flush. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy in the 


bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. Price 25c. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 
$3 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani-Flush 


Regus Pat om 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





Stearns Electric Paste 


is recognized as the guaranteed 
exterminator for Rats, Mice, Ants, 
Cockroaches and Waterbugs. 


Ready for Use—Better than Traps 
2-0z. box, 35c 15-oz. box, $1.50 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


EN A NEW KIND of DUSTER 


At last, a — duster! A fine, eats — 
lambskin —— not scatter dust. 
PD inefficient rh 
Perens % Be aid for applying polish to furni- 
ture or autos. jer one for eac vers tne At deal- 
ers or direct, 50c. Satisfaction guaran 


eae *Lamwool Duster Co., 201 Manue ave. 
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cent. 


approval of the representatives of the trade, 


and finally, 


determines a matter which has caused the 


industry much 
venience.” 


That is what they said of the Missouri 
compromise about the slavery question. It 
was followed by the Civil War. I call again 
to the colors all who believe in protecting the 
public in its food supply. This wicked prin- 
ciple of compromising by surrender to the 
enemy means a new conflict. I am too old 
to lead, but I can still cry aloud. Whenever 


vested interest 


you may be certain there is a full-grown 
individual of African descent concealed in the 
mole of ligneous material. 


Fixing the Standards 


Before the Pure Food Law was enacted, 
the Secretary of Agriculture was authorized 


by an Act of 
food products. 


language of this enactment, because I wrote 
it myself. I foresaw that some day there 
would be a Pure Food Law and that under 
the provisions of that law, which would be a 
general one and not a specific one, certain 


standards must 


a correct judgment could be formed respecting 
adulteration. As it would be impossible to 


enumerate any 


products that would be just and equitable, 
the desirability of having some authority 
established for considering these matters was 


most important. 
Such authori 


The Pure Food Law 
Is in Peril 
(Continued from page 86) 


definitely and_ satisfactorily 


trouble, expense, and incon- 


tries to lower a food standard, 


Congress to fix standards for 
I am familiar with the 


be created by means of which 


and all standards for all food 


ty was first given by Act of 


Congress in 1903, in which a sum of money 


was provided, 


“to enable the Secretary of 


Agriculture in collaboration with the Associ- 
ation of Official Agricultural Chemists, and 
such other experts as he may deem necessary, 
to establish standards of purity for food prod- 
ucts and to determine what are regarded as 
adulterations therein, for the guidance of 
officials of the various states and of the Courts 


of Justice.” 


This was a broad mandate, and its require- 
ments were faithfully executed. The Associ- 
ation of Official Agricultural Chemists, in 


collaboration w 


ith officials of the Bureau of 


Chemistry, formulated the first food standards 
under this Act. In these standards it was 


required that b 


utter should contain not more 


than 16 percent of water and not less than 
82.5 percent of butter fat. As water is the 
most variable element in cream, it was not 


at all difficult 
percent water 


to incorporate more than 16 
in butter. At the time these 


standards were formed the percentage of 
water in butter was not more than 12% per- 


The average quantity of salt was not 


much in excess of 2.5 percent, and the average 


fine body and 


quantity of curds not over 1 percent. With 
such a composition, butter not only had a 


texture, but excellent keeping 


qualities, and contained considerably above 


the minimum standard of fat required. 

The creameries appealed for relief to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and through him 
to the Committee on Food Standards which 
still exists, made up essentially as it was in the 
first place. I have only the highest respect 
and consideration for the officials named. I 
am certain they would not do anything which 
they regarded as wrong or as a betrayal of 
the essential spirit of the Food Law. The 
mistake they made was in looking at the matter 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer 
rather than from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer. This is clearly shown by the final 


action of the S 


tandards Committee under the 


pressure of the creameries, in recommending 
to the Secretary of Agriculture the enactment 
of a statutory standard for butter. The 


ground on which they base this action is 


































Not Only a Finer 
Garment Bag—But 
It Opens on the Side 


Absolute proof against moths, 
dust, dampness or fading. 


Clothes cannot wrinkle. Our 
patented hook supports one hundred 
pounds. Cannot tear. You can easily 
get three garments in one bag. Side 
opening makes it easy and practical to 
hang clothes in bag or remove them. 
Occupies no more space than the 
clothes themselves. Cedarized or blue 
odorless—four standard sizes. Get 
yours. Buy enough garment bags to 
equip your wardrobe. A small invest- 
ment now in garment bags is better 
than spending hundreds of dollars for 
new clothing when moths, dust and 
dampness have done their work. You 
can buy no better clothes protection. 


DUST-NO 


MADE rt DORE Eee TEL LUBY OR 


cet pen 
A. 27x40x4 in. $1.50 C. 27x60x4 in. $2.00 
B. 27x50x4 in. $1.75 D. 30x60x4 in. $2.25 


At the better department, drug and house-furnishing stores. 
Uf your store cannot supply you order direct. 


THE LEWY CHEMICAL co. 
t. 
58 West 15th Street, New York City 


ALSO MAKERS OF MOTHOZONE 
Kills Moths, Eggs, Larvae 


3 white lined~ 
either odorless 


+ HAND-MAD 
BABY CLOTHES 


FROM “NEW ORLEANS 
Conway’s offers exquisitely fashioned gat~ 
ments befitting ‘a dear baby, Conway Baby 
Garments (nationally known) are made of 
imported materials by French needlewomen-> 


experts in the art taught by Ursuline Nuns ¢ 
to the French settlers. Original and Parisian 3 


designs. Sizes, infants to 4 years. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
describing layettes, dresses, caps, coats and 
slips. Garments sent 


on approval when bank | 


reference is given. 


‘CONWAY'S 
1200 St. Charles Ave. 
New Orleans 
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S Beautifully Curly, 
Wavy Hair Like 
“Nature’s Own” 


OW can a Woman hope 
to keep body and mind in 
healthy, happy, vigorous con- 
dition if her FEET are com- 
pelled to remain choked and 
lifeless—made prematurely old 


—in stiff-arched, unnaturally 
shaped shoes? 

Gain and retain the precious joyousness of 
YOUTH by wearing genuine “Ground Grip- 
pers”! No other shoes in the world quite like 
them. Many smart new Spring and Summer 
Styles. 


Write for our FREE BOOK—‘‘What 
You Should Know about Your Feet’’ 


Ground Gripper Shoe Co., Inc. 
143 Brookline St. East Lynn, Mass. 


RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 
The ORIGINAL Flexible Arch 
Beauty Preserving Health Shoe 


a A RSE PR 
(EERE 


Try the new way — the 


Silmerine way—and you'll 
mever again use the ruinous heated fron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural, 


e o e e 
Liquid Silmerine 
is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 
nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves also as 
@ splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle. At drug and department stores $1, 


PARKER BELMONT & CO., 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


At dealers or by mail 


) AJAX ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 
St. Louis Mo. 












| distinctly stated in the testimony offered by 
| the officials of the Bureau before the House 
Committee on Agriculture. The Acting Chief 
| of the Bureau said: 

“At the present time the condition is chaotic. 
We have a standard that exists for publication 
| purposes and because of the character of the 
laws of various states, automatically making 
those standards the standards in those states, 
| that puts the state in the position of attempting 





| standard while the Department of Agriculture 


can not enforce an 82% percent butter fat | 


standard under the conditions of the existing 


custom in the trade, which is almost uni- 


| versally on the basis of 80 percent.” 


should not contain less than 80 percent of 


water. 
| creameries was upon this double standard. 
They, of course, wanted 80 percent of butter 
fat, but they wanted the limit taken off the | 
water. The purpose of this is easily under- | 
stood. There is a growing demand in this 
country for unsalted butter. The presence | 
of salt in the butter displaces an equivalent | 
quantity of the other constituents. If the 
straight standard of 80 percent minimum 
butter fat is established, then it is theoreti- | 
cally possible to make a butter with 20 percent | 
of water without violating the law, as it is 
almost impossible to exclude every trace of | 
curd even from the best quality of butter. | 
The possible content of water in the unsalted | 
butter is not much above 19% percent. We | 
are quite likely, in buying unsalted butter, | 
to get a much higher content of water than we 
would in buying a salted butter. Water is | 
cheaper even than salt, and much more | 
easily combined with butter fat than is salt. 

It was the plea of the Department of | 
Agriculture, and especially through its Bureau | 
of Chemistry, that they found it impossible | 
to enforce a standard requiring 8244 percent | 
of butter fat. Nevertheless, they had been 
very successful in enforcing the law about | 
any excess quantity of water in butter. 





Enforcing the Standards 


I have not had time to look very far, but | 


just in a few moments I found among the | 
later Notices of Judgments the following, | 
issued after the hearing was held before the 
House Committee. 

“Adulteration of the article was alleged in | 
the libel for the reason that excessive moisture | 
had been mixed and packed with and sub- | 
stituted wholly or in part for the article, and 
for the further reason that a valuable con- 
stituent, to wit, butter fat, had been in part 


| 





|to enforce, for instance, an 82% butter fat | 


















The Bill as recommended by the Secretary 
of Agriculture following the report of the | 
| Standards Committee, provided that butter | 


milk fat and not more than 16 percent of | 
The principal fight made by the | 





substracted. Misbranding was alleged in| 
substance for the reason that the packages 
purported to contain butter, when in fact they 
did not.” 

After hearing the case a judgment of con- 
demnation and forfeiture was entered against 
this product. Here was a case where the 
16 percent standard was taken as the basis 
of the accusation, and it seemed easy to secure 
a judgment. 

Again, in Notice of Judgment issued Septem- 
ber 15, 1922, two months after the hearing in 
which it was stated by the Department of 
Agriculture they could not enforcethe standard, 
we have two incidents reported. In this case 
it was alleged: 

“Adulteration of the article was alleged in 
the information for the reason that a substance, 
to wit, water had been mixed and packed with 
the article so as to lower and reduce and 
injuriously affect its quality and had been 
| substituted in part for butter, which the 
article purported to be; and for the further 
reason that a valuable constituent of the 
article, to wit, butter fat, had been in part 
abstracted.” 

In the third case, a similar charge was 
brought against the dealer. He did not even 
try to defend himself, but under a plea of 
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Help Your 
Household Helps 


Those tiny motors that help take 
the drudgery out of your housework 
run so fast that only the finest oil 
will prevent excessive wear and un- 
necessary repair bills. 


—s 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


has just the right consistency for properly oiling 
all small motors, It won’t burn out at bigh speeds; 
won’t gum; won’t evaporate, 











Put a drop or two in the oil hole or oil cup of 
your vacuum cleaner, sewing machine or washing 
machine motor every time you use it, 3-in-One 
penetrates quickly; dissolves and works out old 
grease and dirt and provides perfect lubrication. 














At all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles 
and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans that fit any ma- 
chine drawer. 







EE—Generous sample and 
Dictionary of Uses, Write for both 
on a postal. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130LC William St., New York City 
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Every fly dies 
when you spray Flyosan 


Simply spray Flyosan into the air of 
a closed room. In five minutes all 
flles are dead— mosquitoes, too. 
Flyosan kills bugs wholesale but 
harms nothing else. Keeps closets 
and trunks free from moths and 
buffalo-bugs. 

Pleasant, aromatic odor. No stain. 
No unsightly muss to clean up. Ab- 
solutely non-poisonous. 

At nearby drug, grocery, hardware 
and department stores. Or mail us $1 
for Introductory Package—pint can 
and sprayer. (West of Rockies and 
in Canada, $1.25.) 


Colonial Chemical Corporation 
READING, PA. 


Flyosan 


SAFE INSECTICIDE ‘ 
kills Flies by the Roomful—Mosquitoes, too 
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For That Real 


Mexican Tang 


Gebhardts Eagle (hili Powder is made from 
the rich, mealy portions of selected genuine Mex- 
ican chili peppers, grown especially for and under 
the direction of Gebhardt. Contains the genuine 
pepper oils which, with other carefully selected 
and blended Mexican spices gives an unusual and 
pleasing flavor to all kinds of meats, fish, soups. 
salads and salad dressings. 

If your grocer cannot supply you send 15¢ and 
a full size bottle will be sent post paid. 


GEBHARDT'S 


Sy ae) 


Send coupon be- fi 
low for this unique 
im Tree’ ez 
Se eee ets eee ee ee es «| 
—contains tested recipes for Mexican 
dishes that are pleasing, novel and 
easy to prepare. Attractive menus 
for luncheons and dinners with a 
blending of Mexican and American 
dishes that appeal to the American 
family. Just mail the coupon to--- 
\ Gebhardt — San Antonio 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Sueewe eee a eweeseeweeeseeseenad 


Hy ANS SDN, 


Philadelphia 


DIAMOND 
ENGAGEMENT AND 
JEWELED WEDDING RINGS 


DIAMOND BAR PINS 
DIAMOND BRACELETS 


The Super-Quality, Design and Workmenship 
for which this House has been celebrated 
for almost a century 


ETIQUETTE.» WEDDING STATIONERY 


A Book - indicating the different forms of 
werding for Invitations and Announcements 


will be matted upon request 


THE 


GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


Wlusteates and prices the Exclusive Productions 
and Importations of this Establishment 


mailed to ahy pert of the World 
upon request 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


\ A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and mar- 
\ oe of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 67 Springfield, Mass. 
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Dr. Esenwein 
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The Pure Food Law 
Is in Peril 


guilty he was fined $100 and costs. In these 
cases, I am informed by the Bureau of 
Chemistry that the minimum content of 
water found was 16.46 percent and the maxi- 
mum 17.23 percent. Under the new law it 
will be impossible to get a conviction if the 
butter in question contains 80 percent of 
fat. 

I have no doubt there are many, many other 
similar Notices of Judgments which show it 
was possible, under the existing standard, 
to secure convictions. In the hearings which 
were held before the House Committee, not 
a single consumer appeared except myself. 
I was, unfortunately, out of the city on the 
day of the hearing. I heard about it the 
next day on my return, and I addressed a 
communication to Chairman Haugen protest- 
ing against this action and asking that my 
protest be printed, if not too late, in the 
proceedings. In this protest I made the 
following statement in regard to the original 
standards: 


My Own Protest 


“J desire to call the attention of the members 
of the committee to lines 7 and 8 of the above- 
mentioned bill. The food standards com- 
mittee, under authority of Congress, fixed the 
standard of butter, found on page 5, Circular 
136, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Office of the Secretary, entitled, ‘Standards 
of Purity for Food Products,’ issued June, 
1919, of ‘not less than 82.5 percent of milk 
fat.’ 

“The hearings preceding the fixing of this 
standard were publicly advertised and numer- 
ously attended by all interested parties, in- 
cluding manufacturers and dealers. Hundreds 
of analyses of good butter bought on the open 
market were carefully studied. The com- 
mittee consisted of representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists and the State 
and National Dairy and Food Commissioners’ 
Association. 

“Before changing a standard thus carefully 
prepared, a full consideration of the subject 
should be had. As one of the members of the 
committee who fixed this standard, I desire 
to state the reason which induces me to 
express the hope that this part of the stan- 
dard will not be lowered. 

“Under the present standard the total 
quantity of water and salt which may find a 
place in butter amounts to 17.5 percent. As 
the quantity of salt is increased the quantity 
of water which may be present is necessarily 
diminished. As even the best butter contains 
a trace of curd and ash it would not be safe to 
manufacture it with more than 15 percent of 
moisture. All high grade butters contain less 
moisture than that. The proposed standard 
will permit the addition of 20 percent of 
materials not butter fat. As the proposed 
standard limits the quantity of water to 16 
percent, it would be possible with that per- 
centage of water to add 4 percent of salt and 
natural curds and ash to the butter. By 
diminishing the quantity of water, 4 to 5 
percent of such additional matters would 
find their way into the butter. This would 
tend to produce a very low grade of butter, 
thus bringing standard butter into disfavor 
and promoting its adulteration. 

“Such a condition would result in a great 
detriment to the dairy industry, and bring 
into competition with a really first-class butter 
a debased and undesirable article.” 

The creamery people were not content with 
recommending the passage of the bill with a 
double standard. They succeeded in having 
the water standard entirely eliminated before 
the bill finally became a law. 

I consider the progressive descent of butter 


outlined above as a menace to the interests and | 


rights of the great American consuming public. | i 
It is evident that the percentage of water in 
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In that New Home Of yours — 


Drop all x 
waste here— 
then forget it! 


Garbage surely has no 


place! Banish it! Cost= 
That’s the cost of an average $ 1 75 


Kernerator Installation 
AVE you ever counted the daily steps to garbage 
can and trash pile in basement? Isn’t the disposal 
of waste in your household a constant nuisance ? 


The Kernerator solves this problem for all time, with- 
out any expense — the first cost is the last! A tidy 
hopper door in the chimney, which serves the inciner- 
ator in the basement, receives a// waste. This refuse is 
reduced to ashes, except eans and other non-combust- 
ibles. These are thoroughly sterilized Write for booklet 
and later taken out with the ashes. 


Just tell your architect—he’ ll provide 
fora Kernerator inyour kitchen chim- 
ney. Then you’re through with house- 
keeping’s worst annoyance forever. 


’ illustrating 
and describing, 


Note—the Kernerator cannot be 
installed in completed buildings. 


1040 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


Kerner Incinerator Co., 





Flakes much enlarged 


New-Day Bran 
Now made delicious 


Why not make bran likable? 

Good health, good cheer require it. One 
cannot omit it without penalties. The new 
way is to make it a delight. 

Pettijohn’s is soft rolled wheat —the 
most flavory wheat that grows. No home 
serves a finer morning dainty. Yet each 
flake conceals 25% bran so it is hardly 

noticed. 

It supplies whole wheat 
with its 12 needed minerals 
and its vitimines, also the 
essential bran. And makes 
both very welcome. Try it 
tomorrow, 


« Pettijohn5 


Rolled Soft Wheat —25% Bran 


GOINTO BUSINESS {3.222 


jhe. Candy Factory’’ in your community. urnish every- 
joney-~ making opportunity unlimited. Either men or women. 
g Gandy Bookiet Free. Write forit today. Won't put it off! 


Bie Eandy i RAGSDALE, Drawer 60 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 








weather dishes easily pre- 
pared from MUELLER’S 


0.F. MUELLER 00., Jersey City, N. J. - 





HERRICK 


Before You Build 


to have Herrick 
Outside Icing 


Assure, for your home, 
the conveniences of 
Herrick Outside Icing 
by planning for it now. 
Save the cost of a special 
outside icing model. 


Blue Prints FREE! 


Complete plans for the wall opening for 
astandard Herrick, are free to any builder 
or anyone planning a home. These plans 
will also guide in installing Herrick Out- 
side Icing in a home already built. 
Every Herrick, has these superiorities— 
scientific, dry air circulation; ice sav- 
ing, mineral wool insulation; sanitary, 
removable drainage system. Water 
cooler if specified. 


Booklet Free Also —* Getting the Most 
From Your Refrigerator.”” A postcard request 
will bring both blue prints and booklet. 


Dealers: A few towns still available. Write us. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
106 River Street « + Waterloo, lowa 


“Food keeps BEST in the 
HERRICK” 
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The scientific, triple. woven, copper 
clad scour fabric. Instantly cleans 
._ Never mars utensils. 
K. Dries sweet, clean. 








butter fat has been gradually increased over 
what it was before the agitation for a standard 
took form, with the purpose of cheapening 
the article. - 

The Treasury Department, in determining 
what is adulterated butter, has fixed the 
standard for the percentage of water exactly 
as it was in the original standards and has 
had no serious difficulty in enforcing that 
standard. Now it will be confronted with a 


.| new law and a new definition of butter which 


bid fair to lose the good results of all the 
efforts made to protect the people of this 
country against adulterated butter. 

The enforcement of the Pure Food Law 
under the standards created by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by authority of law has 
not been difficult. These standards have 
been maintained almost uniformly in every 
Court of Justice. The sole difficulty in this 
case has been the clamorous complaint of the 
manufacturers, who are seeking the privilege 
of selling water instead of butter to the 
American consumer. Four parts of water 
more than is necessary to make good butter 
do not seem a very large sum in one hundred 
pounds, but that water in one hundred pounds 
at prevailing retail process costs $2.40. In 
the 1,700,000,000 pounds of butter that are 
consumed annually in this country $2.40 per 
hundred pounds amounts to a total tax upon 
the consumer of over $40,000,000. 

The officials of thé Department of Agri- 
culture, in promoting this new legislation, 
did not anticipate the bitter and malicious 
attack made upon the double standard which 
they proposed of 80 percent butter and 16 
percent water. They did not realize, more- 
over, that deleting the maximum of water 
permitted would work havoc with the Treasury 
Department in its efforts to enforce the law 
against adulterated butter. 


Admission of Manufacturers 


Mr. McKay, Secretary of the Association 
of Creamery Butter Manufacturers, who was 
one of the principal protagonists of the Bill, 
was very frank about it, as shown by the 
following statement taken from his testimony: 

“T think that the requirement of 80 percent 
fat will give the consumer a more regular 
standard. Some people might want to put 
in 77, 78 or 79 percent of fat, but if everybody 
were compelled to put in 80 percent it would 
bring about fairer competition among the 
producers.” 

This shows that there is now a battle going 
on to reduce still more the amount of butter 
fat in butter. I may call attention also to 
the fact that if Congress had enacted the 
standard of 82% percent set by the original 
Standards Committee, the consumer would 
have got just as uniform an article as at 80 
percent and would have saved buying two and 
one-half pounds of water in every one hundred 
pounds of butter at butter prices. 

Mr. C. E. Gray, President of the California 
Central Creameries, says that in his opinion, 
at least, leaving out the water standard 
altogether would render the enforcement of 


| the law by the Treasury Department easier. 


He states: 

“Whenever a case comes into Court it is 
necessary for the Treasury Department to 
introduce expert testimony to prove that 16 
percent is abnormal and therefore the enforce- 
ment of this law has been a difficult and 
expensive thing for the Treasury Department.” 

The statements made in the hearings that 
this act would not affect the law relating to 
the Treasury are not based on sound legal 
knowledge. Whenever the law defines an 
article in a new way, different from the old 
definition, the new definition always holds in 
the Courts. Hereafter the Treasury Depart- 
ment will not be able to say a butter con- 
taining 16 percent water is adulterated if 
at the same time it contains 80 percent of 
butter fat. Thus, a new danger faces the 
consuming public of a flood of adulterated 
butter which the Treasury is unable to 
check. 
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To flirt with the fish 
Poor sweet Butter feared, 
Till KANAK came in 
And the smell disappeared. 


Put KANAK 
in your ice box 


ITH KANAK in the re- 

frigerator you can put 
strong smelling foods side by 
side with bland ones—onions 
and butter—fish and milk. 
KANAK gobbles up these 
strong odors and gases, keep- 
ing all foods sweet and un- 
tainted. 
K A N A K is the chemical 
sponge—absorbing food odors 
and moisture in the ice box, 
the linen closet, trunks and 
elsewhere, as quickly and 
easily as an ordinary sponge 
absorbs water. It is based 
on the principle of the war- 
time gas mask. 


KANAK is highly nickeled, rust- 
less, nothing to spill, needs no 
care or attention. Takes up no 
more room than a tea cup. 
KANAK is sold by leading stores 
most everywhere, but if your 
store does not have it, send a 
dollar to us. We guarantee to 
return your money if you are 
not satisfied. 

Approved by Good Housekeeping. 


Agents Wanted! A few state rights 


and other territories are still open 
to good Sales Organizations. 


KANAK COMPANY, Inc. 
13 East 16th St., New York City 


*Kanak 


Absorbs all odors 


Tle ‘‘Please pass the sandwiches’’ 
Fs Kept so good and fresh in your 





UST lift the lid—that’s all--and 
enjoy all the delicacies of the 
ome k:tchen kept fresh and tasty 
--your favorite 
24 hours. 


ready for you and cool too-- 


rong. Willlast many years. It is light, 
oduivably constructed and moderately 


Ask your dealer today--if not obtainable will send 
prope for only $6.50. West of 


_ Rocky Mountains 
lioney back if not satisfactory. 


Write for folders describing this and other popu- 
lar rire and get ‘“‘Outer Menu’s’’ a free booklet 
full o' 
mer appetites. 


cool, tempting, easy-to-make treats for sum- 


Burlington Basket Company 


550 Hawkeye Building Burlington, lowa 


DEALERS: Write for trade prices 
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Viyella 


She Original 
“Unshrinkable 
Hlannel 


‘For Women's 
Sports Clothes. 
Children's Wear. 
Men's Shirts. 
Trousers, Etc. 
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Washing Machine 
for Baby Clothes 


Washes Baby Things Spotlessly 
Clean in a Few Minutes 


At last a washing machine especially for the little pieces. 
Cleanses delicate, embroidered dresses or sturdy romp- 
ers perfectly, yet as gently as washing by hand. And 
sold at a price any mother can afford. Only $7.50 
brings youthe POOLE Jr. Areal washing machine, hand- 
somely finished in white enamel, mounted to sit firmly 
over wash-bowl or table. Each turn of the handle sends 
the clothes swishing through soap suds over corrugated 
surfaces which act as gentle wash boards. _ A few min- 
utes’ easy turning and all dirt is released, leaving the 
garments clean and white. Nothing whatever to get 
out of order. Will wash asurprising number of garments 
at one time—seven kiddies’ rompers, for instance, or ten 
of your own waists. And wash them all clean, Every 
mother of young children should own a POOLE Jr. It 
will save hours of her time and more than pay for itself. 
Send $7.50 monéy order or check today anda POOLE Jr. 
will be shipped you promptly, parcel post prepaid. 
Your money back if you are not entirely satisfied. 


POOLE ENGINEERING & MACHINE CO. 
Since 1843 Builders of Fine Machinery 
Union Ave., Woodberry, Baltimore, Md. 


‘Poole Jr. 


The Handy Washer 


Enables you to use scalding hot soap suds 
—impossible in hand washing 
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What Congress Left 
Undone 


(Continued from page 55) 


you face the future and the important questions 
you will be called upon to settle in this legis- 
lative body, may you have the broadest vision 
and wisdom, and may you continue those 
policies of government which have made for 


the greatness of our people and the welfare of | 


our beloved country.” 

I was looking down on all this and listening 
to all this, thrilled and stirred, when, suddenly, 
cutting a sentence by Senator Dial in two, 
Vice-President Coolidge’s gavel thudded down. 





“The sixty-seventh Congress is adjourned 


without day,” he said quietly. 


At the left of the rostrum some one sang’} |. 


out, “Good night.” Every one began to stream 
toward the doors. . 


I for one streamed—and the word is no | 


exaggeration, for I entirely forgot Senatorial | 


dignity in my haste to reach the House of 
Representatives before the more hilarious 
celebration which always marks its closing 
should be over—straight for the opposite end 
of the Capitol, and arrived—as you some- 
times remind me that I am apt to do!— 
panting, but still in time. At eleven o’clock 
the House had taken a recess, a tremendous 
farewell ovation had been given to “Uncle 
Joe” Cannon, and the Marine Band, huge 


and gorgeous, had grouped itself about the | 


Speaker’s desk. Mrs. Winifred Mason Huck, 
Congresswoman from Illinois, had borrowed a 
violin from one of its musicians, and galleries 
and members had begun to sing and cheer 
together. “The Old Oaken Bucket,” “Fare- 
well, My Own True Love,” “Dixie” to the 
accompaniment of the Rebel war-whoop, 
with men from all over the country joining 
lustily in “When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie,”—followed each other in quick suc- 
cession. 
surge on to the floor. 
girls in rosy, frilled bonnets, small boys in 
corduroy and scarlet ties—were lifted high in 
their fathers’ arms above the semi-circle of 
desks. Mrs. Mondell, Mrs. Longworth, dozens 
of other women, were standing beside their 
husbands. The first hilarity passed. Some 
people were still laughing, but more were 
growing a little choky. 


came after “Auld Lang Syne.” And the final 


| songs which the great orchestra played caught 


up and echoed a spirit which was mighty, 
not only in its patriotic, but in its devotional 
strength. 

“Praise God from Whom all blessings flow” 
—the melody swept over us all like a triumph 
of thanksgiving, 

“Praise Him all creatures here below; 

Praise Him above, ye Heavenly Host, 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


Cloture for the Senate 


Pleasant truths—like these—make pleasant 
telling, but unpleasant ones are not so agree- 
able to relate, and some of the proceedings of 
the sixty-seventh Congress during its final 
fortnight of life unfortunately come under 
this heading. I have written you girls more 
than once that I wished a rule for cloture 
might be adopted in the Senate, and it was to 
this that Mr. Frelinghuysen referred in the 
speech which I have quoted—a rule, that is, 
which would limit debate, so that any man 


The families of members began to | 
Little children—baby | 





“Home Sweet Home” | @ 


could not arise at any time and speak for any | 


length of time on any subject, unless there 
were unanimous consent—very difficult to 
obtain—to such proceeding. This cloture rule 
has long since been in force in the House, 


| but—perhaps partly on that account—it has 


been felt that important questions should be | 


given ample consideration before they are 


| acted upon in the upper body, that there 


should be no danger of “railroading through” 
legislation which mature thought and careful 
investigation might reveal was not for the 
country’s best good. Besides, “freedom of 
speech” is very dear, and rightly so, to 
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| MOTHER! 


Baby’s Health 
and Your Comfort both 
demand the LIONEL | 
Nursing-BottleWarmer 


and Sterilizer 2 
—the only scientific live steam 
bottle sterilizer. (Boiling ina flar fH 
pan does not sterilize perfectly— i 
ask your doctor—and it breaks 
so many bortles!)—Then, just Bf 
think how wonderful it will be B 
to heat baby's food easily at any @ 
time of day or night in one mmute 


NURSING- BOTTLE | 
WARMER and 


STERILIZER; 
is approved by leading 
physicians and guaran- 
teed by Good House- 
keeping Magazine. Sterilizes seven nursing- 
bottles at one time (any type or size) in a 
fraction of the time you now waste to 
merely boil them. Warms baby’s food to 
just the proper temperature almost instan- 
taneously. Can be used with any type of | 
heat: gas, electric-stove or plate, alcohol 
or spirit lamp. Protects bottles against 
breakage by heat. 

Gee LMG create Senrty fom $4.50 
Post C. O. D. or on receipt of price, > 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


THE LIONEL CORPORATION 
48-52 East 21st St., New York City 
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WHY TIRE YOURSELF ? 


No need of lugging a basket of heavy wet 
wash up one line and down another. You 
can stand in one spot when hanging wash on a 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer 


It’s a time, back, and step saver. Has 100 ft. 
to 150 ft. cf line. Easily removed when not 
in use. - - rite for folder ‘‘C” 


Hil! Clothes Dryer Co., 48 Central Street, Worcester, Mass. 


““Mizpah” Baby Nipples 
Do not collapse—Prevent much colic 
Sample Free to Mothers and Doctors 


Valve (A) prevents vacuum. Inside ribs (B) 
Aprevent collapsing when child bites nipple. 
Rim is made so nipple cannot be pulled of 
Guard your baby’s health. Send no 
money! We send you a sample nipple free, 
postpaid on request. Write now to 


THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept.R 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUMMER CAMPS 
See Pages 7, 8 and 9 
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ROBINSON'S BARLEY BABES 


Healthy Sleep 


Each hourof every day, waking or sleep- 
ing, is a happy, healthful one when baby 
is fed on milk diluted with Robinson's 
“Patent” Barley. 

The consistency and content of cow's 
milk modified with Barley Water made 
from Robinson's “Patent” Barley is one 
of the finest substitutes for mother’s 
milk. 


* 25, ROBINSON'S 


A 


“Patent” Barley 
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te od 
az s, For sale by druggists and grocers 
zja@.);, Mothers with babies and 
: | expectant mothers will find 
— B {| much interesting informa- 
4 1 tion in our booklet, which 


will be sent freeon request. 
Address Department B-18. 


J.&J.Colman(tSA)Ltd. 


90 W. Broadway NewYork City 
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Before Baby Comes 


At this important time your appearance, 
comfort and health depend largely on your 
corset. Don’t take chances, Ferris Maternity 
Corsets have given satisfaction for over 40 
years, Choose the model best suited to your 
individual needs. Write for free illustrated 
booklet, sent in plain envelope. These corsets 
are highly recommended by physicians. They 
are scientifically designed to support and pro- 
tect the baby and at the same time insure 
graceful. concealing lines to your figure. Ad- 
justable from month to month, Sold in leading 
department stores or direct by mail. Prices 


$3.25 to $5.00. 
MATERNITY 


FERRIS “Corsets 


The Ferris Bros, Co., 5 Union Square, New York 
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BED 
BAssinetCG Cape E=> 2) PLAY PEN 


A BETTER PLACE FOR BABY 


COMPLETELY SCREENED AND EQUIPPED, 

FOLOS COMPACTLY, ITS MANY OTHER 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES DESCRIBED IN 
DAINTY BOOKLET & 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY 


? 
| ine caroweLt MF6.Co, © 


TH Dept. G Ls 
ce, COLUMBUS OHIO GY BETTER STORES 


“A REAL CLASSIC IN BABY CRIBS” 















that it ought to prevail in the Senate, of all 
places, isa naturalone. If it were always used 


American men and women, and the sentiment | 


for disinterested purposes, not a single voice | 
would ever have been raised against it; but | 


unfortunately the discovery was long ago} 


made that it could be used as a means for 
blocking any kind of legislation, and that 
a mere handful of men—though they, like 
every other member of the Senate, owed the 
positions they held to majority rule, another 
institution dear to American hearts—could 
prevent action by the simple though exhaust- 
ing process of talking a measure to death! 
This gentlemanly form of legislative murder 
is known as filibustering and has often been 


employed by both parties, but though there | 


have been several famous filibusters in the 
past—Senator La Follette once spoke for 
eighteen hours on end, and on another oc- 
casion a single continuous session lasted for 
fifty-four hours—I doubt whether any will 
go down in history to quite such lasting fame 
as that which has just taken place to prevent 
the passage of the Ship Subsidy Bill. 

This bill, which I described in detail in my 
letter to Elsie two months ago, was the 
measure so strongly recommended by President 
Harding as the means by which American 
private enterprise might, with government 
help, though with an actual lessening of drain 
on the Treasury which is now obliged to help 
finance the Shipping Board, be put in a 
position to compete successfully with foreign 
merchant marines, which it is very far from 
doing at present. The President felt the 
passage of this measure to be so necessary 
that he called Congress in extra session before 
the regular session to consider the question, 
and addressed a Joint Session of both Houses 
on the subject. When some months had 
passed and no action had been taken and he 
again addressed a Joint Session—this time, on 
the British Debt Funding Bill—he added a few 
remarks on the Ship Subsidy to that speech. 

“T plead for a decision,” he said earnestly. 
“If there is a favorable majority, the bill 
should be enacted. If a majority is opposed, 
the defeat will be decisive. Then, if Congress 
fails in providing the requested alternative 
measure, the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment may proceed as best it can to end the 
losses in liquidation and humiliation. I speak 
frankly, because the situation demands 
frankness. There is call for congressional 
expression, not mere avoidance. I am not 
seeking to influence the Senate’s decision, but 
I am appealing for some decision.” 


The Filibuster Begins 

This was fair enough surely; the Senate’s 
answer, it seems to me, was less fair. And I 
am going to tell you about that answer in 
some detail, because I wish, if I can, to give 
you an idea of the lengths that have been gone 
to in order to defeat a bill which the House 
had passed, and for which a majority of votes 
were assured in the Senate, but which about 
a score of men who were opposing it had 
determined should not be brought to a vote. 

The filibuster bégan on the 19th of February 
with a speech by Senator Sheppard on the 
League of Nations. When the Senate met on 
the 2oth, the announcement was promptly 
made by the filibusterers that they had 
seventy-eight hours worth (?) of speeches 
ready for deliverance, and Senator Sheppard 








took the floor again with a continuation of | 


the one which he had made the night before, 
and which was said to be good for sixteen 
hours out of the seventy-eight. He took 
only one sheet of type-written paper from his 
desk at a time, so that those who had not 


heard this announcement were constantly | 


buoyed up by the hope that since he did not 
have a bulky manuscript in his hand, he would 
not speak long. But as one sheet after another 
fluttered to the floor until they looked like 
a snow-drift, and still he kept extracting fresh 
ones from his desk, these hopes faded. And 
an announcement made by Senator Brook- 
hart did not serve to brighten them. 








~the ideal vacation land 

WIM, canoe, golf, hike or rest 

in luxurious ease midst the 
scenic beauties of the “play- 
ground of the continent.” Excel- 
lent hotel accommodations at rea- 
sonable cost add to the pleasures 
of a vacation of health, sport and 
fun at any of Canada’s wonder 
spots. 

Dress UP or Rough It 


Canada is a great vacation land. Inter- 
esting places, scenic woods and waters are 
found all through the land. Minaki, 
Great Lakes Cruise, Highlands of Ontario, 
Algonquin Park (2721 square miles, alti- 
tude, 2000 feet), Murray Bay, the Lower 
St. Lawrence. See Toronto the Queen 
City and the Thousand Islands. See the 
Capital City—Ottawa. See the “old 
world in the new” at Montreal and his- 
toric Quebec. 


For Real Fishing, Hunting 
and Camping 


Sportsmen and outdoor lovers will revel 
in virgin streams and big game country 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. 


Low Tourist Fares. Write for booklet 
17 — mentioning district that interests 
you. Address the nearest Canadian 
National Railways office listed below. 


BOSTON, 294 Washington St. 

BUFFALO, 1019 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 108 West Adams St. 
CINCINNATI, 406 Traction Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, 522 Kirby Bidg. 

DETROIT, 527 Majestic Bidg. 

DULUTH, West Superior St. 

KANSAS CITY, 334 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 503 So. Spring St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 518 2nd Ave. So. 

NEW YORK, 1270 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, 702 Finance Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 505 Park Bidg. 

PORTLAND. ME., Grand Trunk Station 
SAN FRANCISCO, 689 Market St. 
SEATTLE, 902 2nd Ave. 

ST. LOUIS, 305 Merchants Laclede Bldg. 
ST. PAUL, Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts. 


Canada welcomes United States tourists. 
No passports required. 


Canadian National Railways 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Living Expenses Paid 
Hotels Need Trained Employees 


Trained employees earn big pay; have splendid chance 
for advancement to executive positions. Comfortable 
living in luxurious surroundings. Average men or 
women, ambitious, willing to learn, can easily qualify 
in a few weeks in spare hours at home. 


More Positions Open Than We Can Fill 
Hotels everywhere welsouss our = w@ eee eee 

uates; our method en a as . 
ee ba cele konto a = d Dasinase Training lnstitute 
perts. Big opportunities also ton Court, Buffalo, N. Y. 
in. tea rooms, eafeterias, @ Send me free booklet H-155 giving 
clubs, etc. Write for partic- full information about Hotel Operation 
ulars and bulletin listing and Management Course:—aleo mploy- 
many opportunities. ment Bulletin. 


Standard Business 4 Name 
Training Institute Estreet __ 
Carlton Ct., Buffalo, N.Y. City 





















The Lasting Fin the Velvet Glow 


Butchers 


| next night—and that he would. 


BOSTON POLISH 


or Hard Wax Finish 
Gives your floors, furniture, and woodwork 
a firm, elastic, dustless coating of protective 
durability — and the modish deep, soft 
luster. Heelmarks or scratches do not show. 

Manufacturers of fine linoleums recommend 

Butcher’s. Look for the star on the orange can. 


40 YEARS 


Send now for this 
Free Illustrated 
Book on Homes 


Ask Your Dealer 
or sen c for 
1g 1b. Sample Can 





snowy white enameled 
kitchen table you’ve 


F. O.B. 
always wanted. Just put [ Gievieza | 
a TEPCO Enameled Top 

over your old table—it’s like 
getting a new table for $5.30. 
A damp cloth keeps it clean and white. 
Send your table top size, with $5.30— 
we will ship direct to you, carriage 
collect. (State whether you want it by 
freight or express.) If larger top than 
Fitsover 28x43 or 26x47 is required write for 
the old top special price. 
THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Eddy Rd. & Taft Ave., Cleveland, O. 


If interested in new table or kitchen cabinet with 
Tepco Top, we will furnish names of manufacturers 


A Clean, hichly-refined oil for type- 
writers,phonographs,radioequip- 
ment, bicycles, guns, etc. g 
Lubricates, prevents rust. 

No color, stain 0c GaG==> 
odor. Will not gum. Faia 
Fine polish for piano ey, 


cases, automobiles, Ry > 
Yoetc. Buy Nyoil of ff } 
ee 2 F 

your dealer or write BA i 

2 


W. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. §) === << (| 
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| Frelinghuysen 
| without their husbands. 
they were assured that they should, and at | 





| account of illness there, and there has been 
no adequate provision made that the Vice- 


What Congress Left 
Undone 


“Senator Couzens will read the Scriptures | 
from Noah’s Ark to the Resurrection,” he was 
reported as saying, “and Senator Ladd can 
speak for a whole day on the subject (the 
Ship Subsidy) alone. Senator Borah will tell | 
them about Russia, Senator Norris will give | 
an address on the state of the Union, while | 
Senator La Follette and I are good for a couple 
of days on general subjects.” 

To this cheering piece of information was 
added another when Senator McKellar | 
declared that he was ready to read Senator | 
Smoot’s thirteen-hour speech against the sale 
of the German ships; and Senator Jones of 
Washington, who was in charge of the Ship | 
Subsidy Bill, made the brief though telling 
reply that he was perfectly ready to hold the | 
Senate in session all day and all night, that 
day and that night, the next day and the 


He was as good as his word. The Freling- 
huysens were having a large farewell dinner 
that evening in honor of the Speaker and 
Mrs. Gillett. One after another of the 


Senatorial ladies who had been invited tele- | 


phoned, as the day wore on, to ask Mrs. 
whether they should come 
One after another 


eight o’clock a near-dove party, instead of a 
well-ordered, equal number of men and women, 
was gathered. Some diplomats and Repre- 





sentatives, a few Senators who believed in the 


| filibuster and who were therefore not inter- 


ested in maintaining a quorum, as without a 


| quorum the fight would have to be given up, 
| constituted the 
| who did not believe in the filibuster, but who 
| could not bear—in spite of the stern warning 
}sent out by Senator Lodge and Senator 


masculine element; a few 


Curtis, the Republican leader and whip that 
no social engagements should be made for 
the remainder of the session—to miss so 
delightful an occasion appeared also; but they 
had only half finished their dinner when they 


were followed up by the sergeant-at-arms, and, | 


still in evening dress, peremptorily hurried 


back to the Senate Chamber—for a summons 

of this sort amounts to an arrest. 
Somehow the night wore on, the pile of 

important measures passed by the House lying | 


untouched on the desk awaiting action. The 
filibusterers changed their tactics and began a 
series of roll-calls. 
about an hour and a half, Senator Reed of 
Missouri, who had projected them, sarcastically 


remarked, “After this wholly unnecessary | 
interruption, I shall continue,” and resumed | 
the speech he had been making, in the midst | 


of which he had found it necessary to rest. 


Consider the Expense 


The day before, the Committee on Public | 


Buildings and Grounds had reported adversely 
on the generous offer of Mrs. Henderson of 
Missouri to give a fitting residence to the Vice- 
President—a beautiful house on Sixteenth 
Street—as a memorial to her husband and 
her only son, if Congress would supply the 
necessary funds to run it. The real need for 
such an establishment has never been more 
apparent than during the past two adminis- 
trations, when, of necessity, the White House 
has been closed for official entertaining on 


President and his wife might do it instead. 
Congress apparently felt that it could not | 
afford to make an appropriation for running 
expenses, which, it was estimated, would 
come to about $15,000 a year. Yet, for that | 
one day which I have just described, the 





When these had consumed | 


__TURNER & PORTER, 





expense of printing in the Congressional | 
Record what had transpired, or failed to} 
transpire, in the Senate Chamber, aside from | 
all other expenses connected with the session, 
was estimated at $1500—one-tenth of the} 
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Do you want 
to beautify 
your home? 


It is not always necessary to buy new 
furniture; it is often merely a ques- 
tion of rearranging it. 

Good Housekeeping’s Department of 
Furnishings and Decorations has pre- 
pared the following folios which con- 
tain only practical suggestions and 
authoritative information—a work- 
ing library. Price 25c each postpaid 





Stenciling Furniture and Fab- 
rics at Home. 

Drapery Fabrics and Fashions 
for Doors and Windows. 


Lamp Shades You Can Make. 


The Decorative Use of Slip 
Covers and How to Mak: 
Them. 
How to 
Closet. 
How to Make Rag Rugs. 


Equip the Clothes 


How to Paint Furniture. 





Interior Woodwork and Wall 


Finishes. 








Floor Finishes and Coverings. 


Note: Be sure to include name, 
address and names of desired 
folios with money order or 
stamps; do not send cash, 


Furnishings and Decorations 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Sent FREE 


HE Best in Wedding Station- 
ery may now be had at the 
cost of the mediocre. 

The modish shaded letterings so 
referable to script cost less, as 
elief-Engraving eliminates the cost- 

ly plate. Correct in every detail. Finest papers used. 
RELIEF-ENGRAVING 
our modern process, produces worthy heralds of this 
momentous occasion at a considerable saving for you. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET giving approved 
forms and samples of Relief- Engraved Wedding 
Invitations. Ask for name of nearest dealer. 


Buffalo, N. ¥._ 
QUICK TO STICK~SOLD TO HOLD 


AT ALL 
S AND10 


MCCORMICK & CO.. Baltimore 


HANDS BADLY SOILED ? 


You can wash them clean 


quickly with 


10‘ at FWWoolworth Co..MCrory and other: stores 


PASTE . 
LEARN 


CANDY 
MAKING 


Commercial Candy Making Courses, 

Resident and Correspondence. Original School— 

Scientific Instructions. Send for Booklet H. A. 
The Candy Institute. Elinor G. Hanna, 
Principal (formerly with Page Shaw 
60 West 50th St., New York, N. Y. 


Intensive resident and correspon- 
dence training in TEA-ROOM, 
MOTOR INN, CAFETERIA _ or 
ganization and management. Per- 
sonal direction, Helen M. Woods. 
former employment manager New 


TEA-ROOM 
TRAINING Fee 


f . 
RAINING ORGANIZATION, 83 W. 42nd St., New York 





. tA-ROOM T 
sum that would have saved us from national | a oo Office,-827 South La Salle St. 
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Beautiful 


birch 


That is it’s first qualifica- 
tion. It is beautiful. 


And it is hard, That's why 
it is so supremely durable 
and so successfully resists 
the heavy wear that fur- 
niture and all interior 
woodwork is called upon 
to withstand. 


We publish a handsome 
book that shows the uses 
of birch and explains 
why it is unsurpassed for 
these uses. 


We will sladly send you 
a copy — free, on your 
request. 


The Birch Manufacturers 
206 F.R.A.Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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KOTE-ON 


The Silver Polish 
That Silver Plates 


Kote-On deposits mechanically a small amount 
of silver each time used, It will not plate steel, 
iron, or pewter silverware that is worn through 
to the base metal. Try the sample on a copper 
Penny and be convinced of its plating powers. 


25c and $1.00 per package 
Send 10c for pee 


Agents Wanted 


GRAPE CAPSULE Co. 
93 Nassau Street New York 
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embarrassment. Think that over, Mary. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning of the 
twenty-first the farce began again. The 
actors, taking them “in the order of their 
appearance” were Senator Reed of Missouri, 
who resumed the speech supporting his 
resolution to direct the President to negotiate 
with Great Britian and France for the pur- 
chase of certain of their Caribbean possessions, 
large maps of which had been hung on the 
walls of the Chamber; Senator Borah, who 
launched the promised appeal for the recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government in Russia; 
Senator Lenroot, who denounced the position 
taken by the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the Lenroot-Anderson credit bills; Senator 
Williams, who began his speech with an 
endorsement of Senator Borah’s and wandered 
from that to every imaginable subject, himself 
wandering in leisurely fashion up and down the 
aisles as he did so, and cracking jokes to the 
great amusement of the galleries; and Senator 
Harrison, who followed him in similar vein. 
A motion—which was actually a test of the 
strength of the supporters of the Ship Subsidy— 
made by Senator Heflin to adjourn, was lost 
by a vote of 42 to 18. Another day and night 
came and went without the transaction of one 
particle of business. Another $1500, I suppose, | 
was needed to pay for printing the Record. 





Killing Time 

If George Washington ever turns in his 
grave, I think he must have done so on the 
| twenty-second, for his birthday was made an 
excuse for further delay, in the form of the 
reading of his farewell speech, which occupied | 
an hour. This was followed by a speech 
made by Senator McKellar lasting five hours 
and a half, and one by Senator Gooding on 
the stabilization of wheat, lasting about two | 
hours. At seven Senator Brookhart took the 
floor with the announcement that he was | 
prepared for six hours of steady speaking. | 
Again it was nearly. midnight before a recess 
took place; again a wasted day went to join 
those which had preceded it. Then came 
another—and another—and another. The 
tactics employed in all of them were so similar 
to those I have described to you already that 
I shall not burden you by going into them in 
detail. At last Senator Jones said that “he 
recognized when he was beaten” and a unani- 
mous consent agreement was reached to 
vote on the motion to recommit the shipping 
bill at one o’clock the following day. This | 
was done—and the motion was lost by a vote 
of 48 to 36. There were not even enough votes | 
in the Senate to send it back to committee. Yet 
for the sake of hundreds of other unconsidered 
bills it was “displaced” as the saying is, and 
the Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the filled milk bill—and, I am glad to say, | 
passed it, for it is, in my opinion, a most 
worthy measure, designed to prohibit inter- | 
state shipment of condensed or evaporated 
milk made from skimmed milk and oil 
substitutes for butter fat, such as cottonseed 
and coconut oil. 

This, as clearly and truthfully as I can give 
it to you, is the story of the Ship Subsidy 
filibuster. Perhaps you do not believe in the 
Ship Subsidy. Personally, I do, most em- 
phatically, because “First, it is the composite | 
plan of the best-informed agencies of the 
government; and second, no alternative has | 
been suggested.”” But surely you believe in 
the Child Labor Amendment? That was 
favorably reported out of committee while 
the filibuster was going on, and Senator 
McCormick, the author of the measure, did 
everything in his power to get in to the floor. 
But no action could be taken on it because 
|there was no time—after the filibuster. 
|Hundreds and thousands of children will 
| suffer because of that inaction. You believe, 
perhaps, in President Harding’s recommen- 
dation of American adhesion to the protocol 
| creating the permanent court of international 
justice? Senator King introduced a resolution 
asking for the consideration of this proposal, | 
| but, needless to say, it could be given no| 
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What Shall We Have 
for Dinner? 
| No need to ask when you have 
the latest edition of The Settle- 
by Mrs. Kander ment Cook Book. 2550 tested 
recipes for temptingly delicious dishes 
change humdrum meal-getting to new 
delight. Treasured by thousands for 20 yrs. 
An Ideal Gift for weddings, anni- $ 50 
versaries, holidays. 642 pages,wash- 
able cover. At bookdealers, de- pus 
partment stores, or order direct at Postage 
Settlement Cook Book Co., 474 Bradford Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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ENOZ 


KILLS MOTHS 


WILL NOT STAIN 


Save your nice things 
Use Enoz before it is too late 


Spray your clothing, furs, and 
tugs thoroughly with Enoz before 
you pack them away. And spray in- 
side the closets, chests or drawers in 
which you pack them. Enoz, thor- 
oughly applied, exterminates every 
vestige of moth life. It kills moths, 
moth worms and destroys moth eggs 
which are usually hidden in unsus- 
pected places. 


The Sure and Easy way 
Simply Spray Enoz 


Enoz protects clothing, hanging in 
closets. It obliterates infestion in uphols- 
tery, rugs, carpets, tapestry, etc. It will pro- 
tect all material subject to moth ravages 
in homes closed for the summer. 


Moths are not the result of indiffer- 
ent housekeeping. Rather they are the re- 
sult of inefficient methods in fighting them. 
You can’t “smell” moths away. The U. S, 
Dept. of Agriculture in speaking of moth 
balls, camphor flakes, etc., says: ‘Their 
odors have no effect on the development 
of the eggs and the destructive work of the 
worms will be little, if at all, restricted.” 


Enoz is a processed compound 
which can be sprayed on any material, re- 
gardless of delicacy, without the slightest 
danger of stain or injury. Enoz prolongs the 

‘life of furs and woolens. It sterilizes and 
makes materials moth resistant and is not 
hazardous to use. 


Oar booklet, ‘‘Mothology,’’ tells all 
about moths and how to kill them. It 
sells for 25c but will be mailed FREE 
fa you if you ask for it, mentioning 
Good Housekeeping. 


Enoz is packed in all sizes from 4% 
pints to gals. A pint of Enoz with 
Junior sprayer costs $1.60. Your 
drug, department, house-furnishing 
or hardware store sells it. If not we 
will send it direct, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price, if you give dealers 
name. 


ENOZ CHEMICAL CO. 


707 No. Wells Street, Chicago 





61 East 8th Street, New York 
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vin es fittin dresses easily = quickly re- 
ed. dress: a pleasure 
and satisfaction. As Deveney for fitting 
jam 8 the sewing machine for sewing. 
DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
By setting see section of, Me it 
quickiy and independently adjusts Neck, 
Shoulders, Wai 


ri an 
Skirt, to exactly reproduce any style, 
size or figure. 


ACME SALES CO., Dept. 6-0 
380 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mateetz apparel with no ma- 
ternity look. 76-page style book, 
dresses, coats, corsets, underwear. 
Patented features provide ample expan- 


sion. Clever Gosiening coneen condi- 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. 
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What Congress Left 
Undone 


consideration—because of the filibuster. I 
could name dozens of other measures—which 
failed because of the filibuster. But these 
two will serve as well as any for examples. 
On the very last afternoon that Congress was 
in session, with unfinished business of every 
description piled high around him, Senator 
Heflin organized a “one-man filibuster” and 
spoke for hours—because the House would 
not pass a certain measure in which he was 
|Gnterested! It was one o’clock Sunday morn- 
| ing before a recess could be taken. These are 
ithe lengths to which filibustering can be 
|carried—to which it is being carried. Mr. 
Underwood himself, the wise and capable 
|leader of the Democrats, openly stated that 
he did not approve of what was taking place, 
that he would have no part in it, and stuck 
to his guns. His attitude made no difference. 
| “Political parties are no longer on trial for 
| what is being done in the Senate. The Senate 
itself is on trial.” That powerful and fine and 
splendid body—your Senate and mine—made 
| up of those kindly, friendly men whose greet- 
| ings floated back through the door to me, whose 
hearts were raised in the Doxology .. . 





The Rules Should Be Changed 


Are you willing, as an American woman 
who loves her country and reveres its 
institutions, that anything like this should 
happen again? I do not believe that you 
are. Some Senators, among them Mr. Jones 
of Washington, have gone so far as to request 
the President to call an extra session to change 
the rules. It seems doubtful whether. this 
will be done, but during the recess of Congress 
Senator Curtis of Kansas, Chairman of the 
Senate Rules Committee, intends to draft a 
set of amendments to the present rules to be 
submitted at the next session. One of these 
amendments will propose that a Senator be 
compelled to adhere to the subject directly 
before the Senate for consideration; another 
will limit debate after a certain time and 
provide for a certain number of hours of 
general debate; a third will change the 
present Senate cloture rule requirfng a two- 





| that 


thirds vote to adopt cloture, so as to provide 
a three-fifths vote may bring about 


cloture. Consider these amendments care- 


‘fully, talk them over with your friends, and 
| get ready to work for them next winter. 


And now to turn from one end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to the other—which I assure you 
I was very glad to do myself!—and go for the 
first time in many a long month from the 
Capitol to the White House for tea after a 
long, hard day. Mrs. Harding received her 
guests in an upstairs sitting-room, gay with 
spring flowers, cosy with deep, comfortable 
chairs and huge sofas upholstered in chintz, 





warm with a bright wood fire leaping under a 
marble mantel, home-like with books and 
magazines and “intimate” photographs scat- 
tered about. I never saw her look so pretty, 
so like the lovely Lazzlo portrait of her, as she 
did that day, without her glasses and the 
black velvet band around her throat which she 
always used to wear, and dressed in the most 
heavenly tea-gown of coral velvet and silver 
lace that you can imagine—the kind of garment 
that makes any normal feminine mouth water. 
She perched on the edge of the piano stool and 
joked and chatted in her old lively way, treat- 
ing her recent illness lightly and cheerfully. 
But she did something that meant—to me, 
at least—far more than this. She said, 





quietly and with the deepest sincerity, that 
|she believed her life had been saved by the 


|prayers of the American people. And I, 
for one, am inclined to think that she is right. 


f | We did pray for her recovery—every man and 


|woman that I know—and our prayers were 
|answered. Why, I wonder, do we not, as a 
|nation, do more praying all the time? I do 
|not mean by this merely the prayers we say 
{in church, or beside our beds before we go to 


11 Special 
SUSSEX 
Features that 
insure com- 
fort, wear and 
satisfaction. 


Write for 
brief folder. 


Study of Child Play 
Built this Underwear 


CTIVE little bodies in tireless play— 
leap frog; crack-the-whip; run, sheepie, 
run; climbing trees and fences; sliding for 
first base—require underwear that is 
specially suited to their strenuous needs. 


SUSSEX Juniors are made purposely for 
children, made of strong yet light fabric that will 
allow the utmost freedom of movement without 
binding, chafing or unduly stimulating perspiration. 


The diagram shows most of the special 
features that make SUSSEX Juniors the ideal waist 
suits for boys and girls, but every detail—even down 
to buttons and stitching—that will lighten the load 
of Mother’s mending basket is carefully incorporated 
into these garments. 


Genuine bone buttons, because they are 
nearly indestructible and even though they cost four 
times as much as the usual imitations, are taped on 
at the waist band. 


The cloth from which SUSSEX Juniors 


(as well as all other garments) 
are made is ‘*72-80 count” or 
better, because anything less 
strong will not give propor- 
tionate value. Yet p 2 this 
added quality youpay nomore. 


SUSSEX Juniors are 


sold by most dealers, but if 
you happen to strike one that 
doesn’t yet have them, the 
value of these waist suits will 
justify your writing to us to find 
out where you can get them. 


Nuckasee Mfg. Co. 


Also SUSSEX 
Underwear Makers for 12 Years 


Seniors for men 
and SEX 
Youths for older 
boys—a complete 
quality line. 


SUSSEX 


Waist Suits for Boys ~4Cirls 


MADE IN GREENVILLE,S.C.TEXTILE CENTER &/*e SOUTH 


SUSSEX Juniors, bloomer 
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Scissors to cut the 
charming little gradu- 
ation dress, and dainty 
summer things for the 
whole family. They cut 
so easily—they stay 
sharp so long—and 
they never seem to 
\ grow old! 
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Scissors. 
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Archts. Frost & Raymond designed this Colonial 
Home for House Beautiful Magazine using “CRE- 
DIPT” Stained Shingles outside walls and roof. 





HE beautiful texture of 

“CREO-DIPT”™ Stained 
Shingles is brought out by our 
process of staining selected 
straight-grain cedar shingles with 
finest earth pigments ground in 
linseed oil and carried into the 
fibres of the wood with creosote. 
Color effect in over thirty shades 
of reds, grays, browns and greens. 
For both roofs and side walls ““CREO- 
DIPT™ Stained Shingles afford won- 
drous economy — Save painting and 
repair bills. 


Send 50c for fifty large Photo- 
graphs of Homes of all sizes by 
noted Architects. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: 1064 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factories: No. Tonawanda, N. Y., St. Paul, Minn. , and Kansas City, Mo, 


: Sales Offices: Principal Cities 
Leading Lumber Dealers Everywhere Carry Standard Colors in Stock 


a se: “CREO-DIPT” 


REG. U S. PAT. OFF. 


Stained Shingles 











sleep, or that we teach our children, power- 
ful and sanctified though these all are; but 
constantly, simply, without form or ceremony, 
through working days and sleepless nights, 
in sorrow, in shame, in perplexity, in suppli- 
cation, in joy, in thanksgiving? “More 
things are wrought by prayer than this world 


dreams of.’ This is not merely a quotation. 
| 


It is a statement of facf. 

When we had had our tea, which Mrs. 
Fletcher, the wife of the Ambassador to 
Belgium, who was visiting at the White 
House, poured for us, we were asked if we 
would Bw like to see the rest of the rooms 
upstairs, and I do not think that our eager 
assent will be much of a surprise to you! So 
we went first to the President’s library, where 
the tops of the bookcases and the walls are 
lined with interesting personal possessions 
of all sorts, and then through the four suites of 
guest-rooms—square, sunny chambers, simple 
and spacious, so “folksy” with their muslin 
curtains and flowered cretonnes and snowy 
counterpanes—with their fine historic furniture 
—Lincoln’s great bed of carved mahogany, 
more than eight feet long and broad in pro- 
portion; Andrew Jackson’s four-poster, with 
room for a trundle underneath; huge ward- 
robes and dressers covering half the side of a 
wall; flowers and books and rosy, shaded lights 
everywhere; and Laddie Boy bounding along 
beside the military aide who acted as our 


guide. 
I Am Going Abroad! 


It was, I think, the happiest afternoon that 
I have had this spring, the one that I shall 
remember longest and treasure most in 
memory, but next to it I enjoyed most our 
final reception for the season at the Con- 
gressional Club, when Signora Olivia Rossetti 
Agresti, niece of the famous Rossetti poets 
ind grand-daughter of Gabriel Rossetti, spoke 
| to us about the International Agricultural 
| Institute in Rome, which was founded through 


| the efforts of an American, David Lupin. 


I thought at the time that I would write you 
about what she told us that day in my next 
letter, that I would try to give you some idea 


| of how keen an interest in present-day Italy 


she stirred in my heart, but something has 
happened to change my mind. I have de- 
cided to wait and write you about it all when 
I have seen it myself! For before this letter 
reaches you, I shall be in Italy, and the next 


|one you have from me will have a foreign 


stamp on it—and so will the next—and the 
next—and the next! I’m not going to take 
the edge off this wonderful surprise by saying 
any more than that; but if you have honestly 
enjoyed my letters from Washington as much 
as you say you have—well, just wait until 
you get the ones from Europe! 

But—for a sentence in your last letter to 
me sticks into my heart, some way, with a 
tiny prick; “I am counting the days until you 
are back on Pine Grove Farm and riding over 
to see me’”’—don’t think that because I shan’t 
be there, holding Freddie and the baby on 
my lap, and inviting you all over to my birth- 
day party, and helping make sandwiches for a 
picnic at Hall’s Pond—that I’m not going to 
be thinking of you constantly and with the 
deepest affection. The first letter that I 
wrote from Washington as a Senator’s wife 
was to you; the last one which I shall write 
from here for a long time is, you see, also to 
you. And in between, as you ought to know, 
you have never been long out of my thoughts. 
You will not be out of them, either, when I am 
treading the pavements of the Eternal City, 
or dashing through the boulevards of Paris, or 
sailing over the Lake of Geneva, or proving 
that castles in Spain can come true! In so 
far as possible, I want you to see them all 
with me, and I shall never stop trying to have 
you. Usually I sign my letters, ‘“Much love, 
as ever.” But this one is going to you with 

More love than ever! 

Always affectionately yours, 
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Heavily Silver Plated Over Nickel 
Silver, 10 Inches Wide, $9.00 


When you buy an article of 
Silverware bearing the 
Middletown mark of distinc- 
tion, you have made a choice 
that will give you lasting 
satisfaction. 

Middletown Silverware is 
made i in many beautiful de- 
signs in such articles of utility 
as > Pyrex-lined Casseroles, 
Bakers, Pie Plates, Biscuit 
and Vegetable Dishes; also 
Cake, Bread and Sandwich 
Trays, Flower Baskets, Con- 
sole Sets, Candle Sticks, etc. 
Sold by the better stores every- 
where. Booklet mailed on request. 


World’s Largest Producers 
of Pyrex Lined Silverware 


The Middletown Silver Co. 
Church Street 


Middletown, Conn., U.S.A. 
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TEA ROOM MANAGERS 
IN BIG DEMAND 
Hundreds of new tea rooms, cafeterias, lunch 

» motor inns, now opening every week are 
crying for trained managers. Shaviens aaute. We 
receivedaily calls for managers, assistant man- 
agers, stewards, ete.—both men and women. Big 
salaries paid to trained executives. 

EARN $5,000 THIS YEAR 


Fortunes are being made in this big new ind 
retined, protitable--wbether y toa 


Lewis Tea Room institute 
Room 2465T Washington, D. C. 


Large AGC Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double) 
brawer— Double 
Handles — Large, Deep) 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifleally Silent”— Rubber 
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Fascinating and lucrative occupation skill- 
fully taught by correspondence. Also resi- 
IRIDOR ome courses. French, Spanish, German 
CANDIES oken. Booklet A- lon request. Dorit K. 
eigert, director (Instructor Y. W. C. A.) 

IRIDOR SCHOOL For Professional Candy Making 
25 East 62nd St., New York 
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For the exchange of good recipes 


Gh 
Cream 


Pitcher 


HEE are some suggestions 
for the first warm days. In 
the spring vegetables are more 
delicious than anything else. 
Dressthem up with this neweasy- 
to-make hollandaise sauce. You 
know how hard it is to make good 
hollandaise. This recipe always 
turns out right! Use it with arti- 
chokes and asparagus—or with 
fish, which is fine food for spring. 


2 - e 


MOCK HOLLANDAISE 
SAUCE 


1 cup Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk se 

34 cup boiling water 

3 tablespoonfuls butter 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 

1 teaspoonful salt 

Few grains cayenne 

1 tablespoonful lemon 
juice 

2 egg yolks, well beaten 


Melt the butter in the 

top of a double boiler. 

Add the flour. When 

well blended gradually 

add the hot water and 

stir continuously until 

it thickens. Season 

with salt and cayenne. When 

ready to serve, add the evapora- 

ted milk to the egg yolks. Mix 

the sauce thoroughly. Remove 

from the fire. Add the lemon 

juice, a few drops at a time, 

and serve immediately. This 

may be served with fish or 

vegetables. 

Mrs. Wm. E. Adams, 

Charlotte, N. C. 
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@ Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
becomes even more useful 
and convenient with the 
approach of warm weather. 

ou can keep a supply ready 
all of the time. It won’t sour 
in the unopened cans. 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk is 
nothing but pure rich milk. 
You can get no better quality 
anywhere. 


« « 2 


Have you any recipes that 
you prize highly? Send them 
in to this column so that other 
club members may enjoy 
them too. 


° ° ° 


You know everybody may belong to this 
club. The only fee charged 1s the initiation 
See of 25c. If you are not already a mem- 
ber write to Jane Ellison, 236 Borden 
Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
and send her your 25c. She will in turn 
send the valuable Recipe Club Album. 


* Conducted by 
THE BORDEN COMPANY 


June 1923 Good Housekeeping 


The Alaskan 


(Continued from page 71) 


before I was twenty-two—not a dollar of the 
great fortune would go to the house of Standish; 
and because he was clever enough to know 
that money alone would not urge me, he showed 
me a letter which he said my Uncle Peter 
had written, and which I was to read on my 
seventeenth birthday, and in that letter 
Uncle Peter urged me to live up to the Standish 
name and join in that union of the two great 
fortunes which he and Grandfather Standish 
had always planned. I didn’t dream the 
letter was a forgery. And in the end they 
won—and I promised.” 

She sat with bowed head, crumpling the 
bit of cambric between her fingers. ‘Do you 
despise me?” she asked. 

“No,” he replied in a tense, unimpassioned 
voice. “TI love you.” 

She tried to look at him calmly and bravely. 
In his face again lay the immobility of rock, 
and in his eyes a sullen, slumbering fire. 

“T promised,” she repeated quickly, as if 
regretting the impulse that had made her ask 
him the question. “But it was to be business, 
a cold, unsentimental business. I disliked 
John Graham. Yet I would marry him. In 
the eyes of the law I would be his wife; in the 
eyes of the world I would remain his wife— 
but never more than that. They agreed, and 
I in my ignorance believed. 

“T didn’t see the trap. I didn’t see the 
wicked triumph in John Graham’s heart. 
No power could have made me believe then 
that he wanted to possess only me; that he 
was horrible enough to want me even without 
love; that he was a great monster of a spider, 
and I the fly lured into his web. And the 
agony of it was that in all the years since 
Uncle Peter died I had dreamed strange and 
beautiful dreams. I lived in a make-believe 
world of my own, and I read, read, read; and 
the thought grew stronger and stronger in me 
that I had lived another life somewhere, and 
that I belonged back in the years when the 
world was clean, and there was love, and vast 
reaches of land wherein money and power 
were little guessed of, and where romance and 
the glory of manhood and womanhood rose 
above all other things. Oh, I wanted these 
things, and yet because others had molded 
me, and because of my misguided Standish 
sense of pride and honor, I was shackling 
myself to John Graham. 

“In the last months preceding my twenty- 
second birthday I learned more of the man 
than I had ever known before; rumors came 
to me; I investigated a little, and I began to 
find the hatred, and the reason for it, which 
has come to me so conclusively here in Alaska. 
I almost knew, at the last, that he was a 
monster, but the world had been told I was 
to marry him, and Sharpleigh with his fatherly 
hypocrisy was behind me, and John Graham 
treated me so courteously and so coolly that 
I did not suspect the terrible things in his 
heart and mind—and I went on with the 
bargain. J married him.” 


HE drew a sudden, deep breath, as if she 

had passed through the ordeal of what she 
had most dreaded to say, and now, meeting 
the changeless expression of Alan’s face with a 
fierce, little cry that leaped from her like a 
flash of gun-fire, she sprang to her feet and 
stood with her back crushed against the 
tundra flowers, her voice trembling as she 
continued, while he stood up and faced her. 

“You needn’t go on,” he interrupted in a 
voice so low and terribly hard that she felt 
the menacing thrill of it. “You needn’t. I 
will settle with John Graham, if God gives me 
the chance.” 

“You would have me stop now—before I 
have told you of the only shred of triumph 
to which I may lay claim!” she protested. 
“Oh, you may be sure that I realize the 
sickening folly and wickedness of it all, but 
I swear before my God that I didn’t realize 
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She Will Appreciate 


A Hall Fireproof Decorated Teapot 
will be valued by the bride above 
many a more expensive pene It’s 
a gift she will live with and draw 
comfort from daily for many years. 
For wedding anni- 
versary or hope 
chest a Hall Pot 
makes a perfect gift. 
Write for this booklet 
showing the pots in color, 
and the name of your most 
convenient dealer. Always 
look for the circle and 


words ‘‘Hall’s China” on 
bottom when purchasing, 


°Tea ina 
Hall Fot 


Hall China Company 
Largest Teapot Manufacturers in America 
DEPT. H EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


0 paring ~no coring~no wasle 


Saves Time, Food, Energy 


Will remove skins, seeds and 

cores from a bushel of apples or 

pears, skins and seeds from a 

bushel of tomatoes, grapes or pitted fruit, in ten or 


twelve minutes. Gets all food value—juices, mineral 
salts, vitamines, rich coloring and natural sugar— 
with the pulp. Leaves only indigestibie seeds, skins and 
fibrous core-cells. One-fourth the waste of other methods. 


Saves Its Cost in Short Time 


Used the year around for mashing potatoes, making 
delicious soups, creaming vegetables, smoothing gravies, 
invalid feeding, and many other uses. Quickly clamped 
to kitchen table. A child can operate 
it. Easily cleaned. For easy and per- 
fect preparing of fruit sauces, jellies, 
butters, juices, catsups, ete., in large 
or small quantities. Endorsed by users. |: ~) 
Guaranteed by makers. Sold only by] ~ 
mail and direct to user. Representa- 
tives wanted for complete line. 


Write today for free booklet 
and special offer 
Dilver Manufacturing Company 
Me of Household Specialties 
Dept. 30 Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Do away with unsightly, 
unsanitary garbage that is 
an embarrassing nuisance, 
and a distinct menace to 
health. Install a Ranz 
Garbage Destroyer and 


BURN THE GARBAGE! 

The Rana handles wet or dry 
garbage and all kinds of rub- 
bish without muss_ or odor. 
Easy to install and operate; 
built for lifetime service. 

Write for Free Book 

It shows how easy it is to 
dispose of garbage in a scien- 
tific manner. Write today. 


NEENAH BRASS WORKS 
Dept. 76 Neena 
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* Cupples 
Presto 


MAGIC OPENER 


JAR RINGS 


"THOSE EARS enable you to open sealed fruit 
jars quickly, no matter how long the jars have 
been sealed, or how tightly the rings may be stuck. 
You simply pull on the two ears—the rubber 
stretches—lets the air in—and the caps will easily 
screw off—PRESTO—the biggest improvement 
ever made—for cold pack, water bath, steam 
pressure, or hot pack canning at no extra cost. 
Don’t be content with old-fashioned jar rings any 
longer. If your store doesn’t carry PRESTO Rings 


Send us 30c for 3 Doz. 


This isthe regular retail price, 10c a doz.—fine, thick 
rings of the finest quality. Upon receipt of stamps 
or money order and your dealer’s name we will 
mail your order postpaid. 
Specify red or white rings—or 
better still, ask your dealer. 


CUPPLES COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


*. : : 
Especially appropriate as a gift for the 
bride just ’round the corner, is this hand- 
some, serviceable Carving or Steak Set. 
A decided asset to the perfectly appointed table. 
The handles are Solid Sterling Silver with steel 
guards, and the 64” blade is of fine, Stainless 
Steel, guaranteed not torust, stain ordiscolor. A 
regular $6 Value. Specially priced at only $3.50. 


Big Book of Gifts FREE—Send for your copy today. 
Contains the Tp assortment of beautiful and a) 
propriate gift suggestions for every coeaslen—gute 
you'll be proud to give. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 938 Broad Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 





Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries 
and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts 
for years. Saves time and labor. Large 
size $2.75. Medium size $2.50, 
postage paid. See dealers 

or ask for folder. 


THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “‘A”’, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SUMMER CAMP 


See pages 7, 8 and 9 








| it then, until it was too late. To you, Alan, 
clean as the great mountains and plains that 
have been a part of you, I know how impossible 
this must seem—that I should marry a man I at 
first feared, then loathed, then came to hate 
with a deadly hatred; that I should sacrifice 
myself because I thought it was a duty; that I 
should be so weak, so ignorant, so like soft 
clay in the hands of those I trusted. Yet I 
tell you that at no time did I think or suspect 
that I was sacrificing myse/f; at no time, blind 
though you may call me, did I see a hint of that 
sickening danger into which I was voluntarily 
going. No, not even an hour before the wed- 
ding did I suspect that, for it had all been so 
coldly planned, like a great deal in finance—so 
carefully adjudged by us all as a business affair, 
that I felt no fear except that sickness of soul 
which comes of giving up one’s life. And no 
hint of it came until the last of the few words 
were spoken which made us man and wife, and 
then I saw in John Graham’s eyes something 
which I had never seen there before. And 
Sharpleigh—” 


ER hands caught at her breast. Her gray 
eyes were pools of flame. 

“T went tomy room. I didn’t lock my door, 
because never had it been necessary to do that. 
I didn’t cry. No, I didn’t cry. But some- 
thing strange was happening to me which tears 
might have prevented. It seemed to me there 
were many walls to my room; I was faint; the 
windows seemed to appear and disappear, and 


| in that sickness I reached my bed. Then I saw | 
| the door open, and John Graham came in, and 


closed the door behind him, and locked it. My 


|room. Hehadcomeintomyroom! The unex- | 
| pectedness of it—the horror—the insult roused 
me from my stupor. I sprang up to face him, | 
and there he stood, within arm’s reach of me, | 
a look in his face which told me at last the | 
truth which I had failed to suspect—or fear. | 
| His arms were reaching out— 


“* “You are my wife,’ he said. 


“Oh, I knew then. ‘You are my wife,’ he | 
| repeated. I wanted to scream, but I couldn't, 
| and then—then—his arms reached me; I felt | 


them crushing around me like the coils of a 
great snake; the poison of his lips was at my 
face—and I believed that I was lost, and that 
no power could save me in this hour from the 
man who had come to my room—the man who 


was my husband. I think it was Uncle Peter | 


who gave me voice, who put the right words 
in my brain, who made me laugh—yes, laugh, 


and almost caress him with my hands. The | 
change in me amazed him, stunned him, and 
he freed me—while I told him that in these | 


first few hours of wifehood I wanted to be 
alone, and that he should come to me that 
evening, and that I would be waiting for him. 


And I smiled at him as I said these things, | 
smiled while I wanted to kill him, and he went, | 
a great, gloating, triumphant beast, believing | 
that the obedience of wifehood was about to | 


give him what he had expected to find through 
dishonor —and I was left alone. 
“TI thought of only one thing then—escape. 


I saw the truth. It swept over me, inundated | 


me, roared in my ears. All that I had ever 


lived with Uncle Peter came back to me. This | 
was not his world; it had never been—and it | 


was not mine. It was, all at once, a world 


of monsters. I wanted never to face it again, | 


never to look into the eyes of those I had 
known. And even as these thoughts and de- 
sires swept upon me, I was filling a traveling 
bag in a fever of madness, and Uncle Peter was 
at my side, urging me to hurry, telling me I 
had no minutes to lose, for the man who had 
left me was clever and might guess the truth 
that lay hid behind my smiles and cajolery. 

“T stole out through the back of the house, 
and as I went I heard Sharpleigh’s low laughter 
in the library. It was a new kind of laughter, 
and with it I heard John Graham’s voice. I 
was thinking only of the sea—to get away on 
the sea. A taxi took me to my bank, and I 
drew money. I went to the wharves, intent 
only on boarding a ship, any ship, and it seemed 
to me that Uncle Peter was leading me; and 











Do you 


also guide 
her eating / 


VERY mother wants to lay the 
foundation for her child’s edu- 
cation. But are all mothers just as 
particular to build for a healthy 
body? 


Oatmeal is the safest corner-stone 
for health. But there is a great 
difference in rolled oats. 


The superiority of H-O (Hornby’s 
Oats) is due to an exclusive process of 
Steam-Cooking and Pan-Toasting the 
oats in the old-fashioned way. 


The thorough Steam-Cooking in 
closed kettles, breaks down the 
starch cells to dextrinize the starch 
and make the oats digestible. Pan- 
Toasting in ovens over live coal fires, 


produces that delicious H-O flavor. 


For free trial package, write 
the H-O Cereal Company, Inc., 
Department D, Buffalo, N. Y., of 
Ayr, Ontario. 


| fe 
Steam Cooked Pan Toasted 


@HEALTH OATS ‘«rtavor 


© 1923 H-0 CEREAL COMPANY, INC. 
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Non-poisonous 
Powder Kills Flies 
in the Air 


O QUICK is the pure, 

vegetable Brack FLac 
powder(absolutely harmless 
to humans and animals) that 
you can daily rid your whole 
house of flies in a few 
minutes. Treat each room 


as follows: Put a teaspoon- 
ful of Brack FLac in a 
piece of letter-paper and puff 


it up into the air with your 
breath. Keep windows and 
doors closed for twenty 
minutes. Then you find all 
the flies dead or dying and 
they can be swept up and 
burned. 

Use Brack F1ac in the kitchen 
each night before locking up and 
flies will not annoy you nor infect 
food with bacteria. 


Brack Frac also kills ants, 
roaches, waterbugs, bedbugs, mos- 
quitoes, fleas and lice on animals, 
birds or plants. They breathe it 
and die! Ask for it at drug, grocery, 

department or hardware 
stores, and look for the 
black flag trademark. 
Packed in three sizes of 
red-and-yellow wrapped 
sealed glass bottles that 
keep its strength —15c, 
40c, 75c each (except 
west of Denver, Col., 
Canada and foreign coun- 
tries). Or sent direct by 
mail on receipt of price. 
Brack Fac, 
Smallwood & Eagle Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


BLACK @ FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 
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we came to a great ship that was leaving for 
Alaska—and you know—what happened then 
—Alan Holt.” 

With a sob she bowed her face in her hands, 
but only an instant it was there, and when she 
looked at Alan again, there were no tears in her 
eyes, but a soft glory of pride and exultation. 

“T am clean of John Graham,” she cried. 
“Cleanl” 

He stood twisting his hands, twisting them 


in a helpless, futile sort of way, and it was he, | 


and not the girl, who felt like bowing his head 
that the tears might come unseen. For her 
eyes were bright and shining and clear as stars. 

“Do you despise me now?” 

“T love you,” he said again, and made no 
movement toward her. 

“T am glad,” she whispered, and she did not 
look at him, but at the sunlit plain which lay 
beyond the window. 

“And Rossland was on the Nome, and saw 
you, and sent word back to Graham,” he said, 
fighting to keep himself from going nearer to 

er. 

She nodded. “Yes; and so I came to you, 
and failing there, I leaped into the sea, for I 
wanted them to think I was dead.” 

“And Rossland was hurt.” 

“Yes. Strangely. I heard of it in Cordova. 
Men like Rossland frequently come to unex- 
pected ends.” 

He went to the door which she had closed, 
and opened it, and stood looking toward the 
blue billows of the foothills with the white 
crests of the mountains behind them. She 
came, after a moment, and stood beside him. 

“T understand,” she said softly, and her hand 
lay in a gentle touch upon his arm. “You are 
trying to see some way out, and you can see 
only one. That is to go back, face the crea- 
tures I hate, regain my freedom in the old way. 
And I, too, can see no other way. I came on 
impulse; I must return with impulse and mad- 
ness burned out of me. And [I am sorry. I 
dread it. I—would rather die.” 

“And I—” he began, then caught himself 
and pointed to the distant hills and mountains. 
“The herds are there,” he said. “I am going 
to them. I may be gone a week or more. 
Will you promise me to be here when I return?” 

“Yes, if that is your desire.” 

tis.” 

She was so near that his lips might have 
touched her shining hair. 

“And when you return, I must go. That 
will be the only way.” 

“T think so.” 

“Tt will be hard. It may be, after all, that 
ITamacoward. But to face all that—alone—” 

“You won’t be alone,” he said quietly, still 
looking at the far-away hills. “If you go, I 
am going with you.” 

It seemed as if she had stopped breathing 
for a moment at his side, and then, with a little, 
sobbing cry she drew away from him and 
stood at the half-opened door of Nawadlook’s 
room, and the glory in her eyes was the glory 
of his dreams as he had wandered with her 
hand in hand over the tundras in those days of 
grief and half-madness when he had thought 
she was dead. 

“T am glad I was in Ellen McCormick’s cabin 
the day you came,” she was saying. “And I 
thank God for giving me the madness and 
courage to come to you. I am not afraid of 
anything in the world now—because I love 
you, Alan!” 

And as Nawadlook’s door closed behind her, 
Alan stumbled out into the sunlight, a great 
drumming in his heart, and a tumult in his 
brain that twisted the world about him until 
for a little it held neither vision nor space nor 
sound. 

XX 


N THAT way, with the beautiful world 
swimming in sunshine and golden tundra 
haze until foothills and mountains were like 
castles in a dream, Alan Holt set off with 
Tautuk and Amuk Toolik, leaving Stampede 











THE FIRST 
QUESTION 


PUT TO YOUR BOY 


When he steps forth from school 
into the business world, will be, 
“What experience have you had, 
young man?” 


Such an inquiry is natural, logical 
and reasonable—experience does 
count! The average American boy 
today leaves school with only a 
theoretical knowledge of the prob- 
lems he must face. Of course, he 
must have the right amount of educa- 
tion, for he would be seriously handi- 
capped without it. But, supposing he 
could have some business training 
with it—some practical experience in 
business methods? What an asset 
that would be to him! 


Your boy can acquire this ele- 
mental training as a member of our 
Junior Leaders’ Business League—a 
national organization of regular fel- 
lows, between 8 and 16 years of age, 
who are earning money and learning 
the important rudiments of business 
and salesmanship. The finest crowd 
of ambitious, energetic boys in this 
great land of ours! And they are 
destined to become the big business 
men of tomorrow, because they’re 
learning now, while they are school- 
boys, the real meaning of business 
ability. 


Every Junior Leader Learns: 


(1.) To develop self-confidence 
and initiative. 


(2.) How to earn the money 
to start and maintain his first 
bank account. 


(3.) The importance of being 
courteous, prompt, thrifty, re- 
liable and industrious. 


(4.) To prepare himself for his 
future success in life. 


Don’t you think these are worth- 
while assets for your boy to have? 
We'll help him, and work with him 
right clean through! Simply send us 
his full name and address on the 
coupon below and he will be sent 
complete business instructions telling 
him just what to do and how to start. 


“‘The Boy Who Succeeds 
Becomes 
The Man of Success’’ 


See eee eS eee eee aaaneaaaaee 
Mr. D. V. Hill, (J. G.) 

Junior Leaders’ Business League, 

International Magazine Company, 

119 West 40th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Hill: Please send full partic- 
ulars about the Junior Leaders’ Business 
League to the boy whose name and ad- 
dress appears below. He wants to earn 
his own spending money and make good. 


Boy’s Name 


Street 
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Plaster cracks like 
this form above 
doors and from 
corners. Metal 
Lath will prevent 














Simple Beauty 


Easily Marred 


NE of the most—if not the 
most prominent room in your 
home is the entrance and stair hall. 


The simple beauty of such a room 
is easily marred by unsightly plaster 
cracks—cracks that every guest is 
sure to see—cracks that take away 
dollars in sales value from many an 
otherwise perfect home. 


And yet there is no reason why 
plaster cracks cannot be avoided in 
even the modest home. The remedy 
is simple—the cost is low. 


To prevent most of the ugly plaster 
cracks that stand out like the pro- 
verbial “sore thumb,” just insist that 
your contractor use Mahoning Metal 
Lath on the ceilings of the prominent 
rooms and asa strip six inches each 
way in the corners of every room. 
The additional initial cost for this 
limited use of Mahoning Metal Lath 
will be saved over and over again 
in repairs and redecorations. 


“Better Homes” is the title of an attractive 

booklet that explains where and why Metal 

Lath should be used in every home. A copy 
will be sent free to any home-builder. 


The Youngstown Pressed Steel Co. 
Warren - - - Ohio 


Manufacturers of Mahoning Metal Lath 


MAHONING 


EXPANDED 


METAL LATH 


when used in homes pre- 
vents cracks, saves costly 
decorations, keeps away 
dust streaks, stops fire, at 
small initial cost. 


“Metal Lath Makes Good Wood 
Construction Better’’ 





left behind to guard the range. 


that had ever entered his life. Alan, booking 


back after the first few minutes, saw that Keok 
Stampede was 


and Nawadlook stood alone. 
gone. 


‘THE ridge beyond the coulée out of which 

Mary Standish had come with wild flowers 
soon closed like a door between him and Sok- 
wenna’s cabin, and the straight trail to the 
mountains lay ahead, and over this Alan set 
the pace, with Tautuk and Amuk Toolik and a 
caravan of seven pack-deer behind him, bearing 
supplies for the herdsmen. 

Alan had scarcely spoken to the two men. 
He knew the driving force which was sending 
him to the mountains was not only an impulse, 
but almost an inspirational thing born of neces- 
sity. Each step that he took, with his head 
and heart in a swirl of intoxicating madness, 
was an effort behind which he was putting a 
sheer weight of physical will. He wanted to 
go back. The urge was upon him to surrender 
utterly to the weakness of forgetting that Mary 
Standish was a wife. He had almost fallen a 
victim to his selfishness and passion in the 
moment when she stood at Nawadlook’s door, 
telling him that she loved him. An iron hand 
had drawn him out into the day, and it was the 


same iron hand that kept his face to the| 
mountains now, while in his brain her voice | 
repeated the words that had set his world on 


fire. 


He knew what had happened this morning | 


was not the merely important and essential 
incident of most human lives; it had been a 
cataclysmic thing with him. Probably it 
would be impossible for even the girl ever fully 
to understand. And he needed to be alone to 
gather strength and mental calmness for the 
meeting of the problem ahead of him, a com- 
plication so unexpected that the very founda- 
tion of that stoic equanimity which the moun- 
tains had bred in him had suffered a temporary 
upsetting. His happiness was almost an insani- 
ty. The dream wherein he had wandered 
with a spirit of the dead had come true; it was 
the old idyl in the flesh again, his father, his 
mother—and back in the cabin beyond the 
ridge such a love had cried out tohim. And he 
was afraid to return. He laughed the fact 
aloud, happily and with an unrepressed exulta- 
tion as he strode ahead of the pack-train, and 
with that exultation words came to his lips, 
words intended for himself alone, telling him 
that Mary Standish belonged to him, and that 
until the end of eternity he would fight for her 
and keep her. Yet he kept on, facing the 
mountains, and he walked so swiftly that 
Tautuk and Amuk Toolik fell steadily behind 
with the deer, so that in time long dips and 
swells of the tundra lay between them. 

With grim persistence he kept at himself, 
and at last there swept over him in its ultimate 
triumph a compelling sense of the justice of 
what he had done—justice to Mary Standish. 
Even now he did not think of her as Mary 
Graham. But she was Graham’s wife. And 
if he had gone to her in that moment of glorious 
confession when she had stood at Nawadlook’s 
door, if he had violated her faith when, because 
of faith, she had laid the world at his feet, he 
would have fallen to the level of John Graham 


himself. Thought of the narrowness of his | 


escape and of the first mad desire to call her 
back from Nawadlook’s room, to hold her in his 
arms again as he had held her in the cotton- 
woods, brought a hot fire into his face. 


turned him to the open door of the cabin. It 


was Mary Standish—her courage, the glory of | 
faith and love shining in her eyes, her measure- 
She had not been | 


ment of him as a man. 
afraid to say what was in her heart, because 
she knew what he would do. 

Mid-afternoon found him waiting for Tautuk 
and Amuk Toolik at the edge of a slough where 


and Keok and Nawadlook at the corral bars, 
with Stampede little regretting that he was 
For a mighty 
resolution had taken root in the prospector’s 
heart, and he felt himself thrilled and a bit 
trembling at the nearness of the greatest drama 


Some- | 
thing greater than his own fighting instinct had | 

























































sea-swept decks 
to well-kept homes 


HEN sea-faring men first 





| realized the extra years of 
service that U. S. N. Deck Paint 
gave on their ships, they were quick 
to use it about their homes. 


They put it on porches, floors and 
walls, where constant wear and 
washing soon destroy ordinary 
paints. Then on woodwork, exteri- 
ors, and furniture—where its beauty 
lasted for years after ordinary 
paints had been renewed. 


Now home owners everywhere are using 
U.S. N. Deck Paint. They appreciate its 
easy application, extra coverage and quick 
hard drying. 

Write for name of the nearest U.S. N. 
Deck Paint dealer. 

THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN COMPANY 
New York Cleveland Boston 
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For similar lasting beauty 
in stains, enamels or 
bronzes, ask for Decolac. 
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willows grew deep and green and the crested 
billows of sedge-cotton stood knee-high. The 
faces of the herdsmen were sweating. ‘There- 
after Alan walked with them, until in that 
hour when the sun had sunk to its lowest 
plane they came to .the first of the Endicott 
foothills. Here they rested until the coolness 
of deeper evening, when a golden twilight filled 
the land, and then resumed the journey toward 
the mountains. 

Midsummer heat and the winged pests of the 
lower lands had driven the herds steadily into 
the cooler altitudes of the higher plateaus and 
valleys. Here they had split into telescoping 
columns which drifted in slowly moving 
streams wherever the doors of the hills and 


mountains opered into new grazing fields, 
é a Ca U until Alan’s ten thousand reindeer were in 
three divisions, two of the greatest traveling 


‘ westward, and one, of a thousand head, work- 

Ves e rvat LO NW O O O ing north and east. The first and second days 
: Alan remained with the nearest and southward 

herd. The third day he went on with Tautuk 


bs , : s 2 and two pack-deer through a break in the 
There are three essentials to the truly healthful mountains and joined the herdsmen of the 


ems pen bes Py Rag scguensaenect at g second and higher multitude of feeding animals. 
Third, thorough cleanliness. Frigidaire provides je ceerBlnny eB pene eee Cae 
all of these essentials. Naturally in an ordinary : tagger & wae 
ice box it is impossible to obtain these condi- direct ratio with the thought which was 
tions. Frigidaire in your home will safeguard becoming stronger in him with each mile and 
she health of your family, will preserve food hour of his progress. A multitude of emotions 
wis Ui x oclaingl Tonk uae aadeae “aun were buried under the conviction that Mary 
will banish forever the muss and nuisance of ice. Standish must leave the darp—s M hen he re- 

turned. He had a grim sense of honor, and a 


There is a size and style Frigidaire to meet your particularly devout one when it had to do with 
needs at a ee — and oe nike women, and though he conceded nothing of 
sony pogmants. WHEE i Fee Sane SET right and justice in the relationship which 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY existed between the woman he loved and John 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation Graham, he knew that she must ee. To bg 

z main at the range was the one impossible thing 
Dayton, Ohio | for her to do. He would take her to Tanana. 
He would go with her to the States. The 
matter would be settled in a reasonable and 
intelligent way, and when he came back, he 





* 
would bring her with him. 

But beneath this undercurrent of decision 

fought the thing which his will held down, and 


yet never quite throttled completely—that 
something which urged him with an uncon- 
or SS querable persistence to hold with his own hands 
ae what a glorious fate had given him, and to 
finish with John Graham, if it ever came to 

Saas that, in the madly desirable way he visioned 


‘ for himself in those occasional moments when 
or J riday Serve ; *POMPEIAN the fires of temptation blazed hottest. 
2 S ‘THE fourth night he said to Tautuk, 
K “Tf Keok should marry another man, what 
would you do?” 


It was a moment before Tautuk looked at 


AZ Ever-baedebl Sold Everywhere him, and in the herdsman’s eyes was a wild, 


THE ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR for MODERN HOMES 








mute question, as if suddenly there had 

woe ~—~ | leaped into his stolid mind a suspicion which 
had never come to him before. Alan laid a 
reassuring hand upon his arm. 

“T don’t mean she’s going to, Tautuk,” he 
laughed. “She loves you. I know it. Only 
you are so stupid, and so slow, and so hopeless 
as a lover that she is punishing you while she 
has the right—before she marries you. But 
if she should marry some one else, what would 
you do?” 

Make Fresh Loganberry And every week in the year, the “My brother?” asked Tautuk. 


Jelly in 10 Minutes Rapid Slaw and Vegetable Cutter is a 
_ TwocupsofPHEZ—pure @ . invaluableforcuttingslaw, uA relativ es 
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One scant cup of CERTO ee att? tate “T would kill him,” said Tautuk quietly. 
FibgoareelcnsenceotNew ff! [Eten | Heavy stect, 44187 triple | rt was this night the temptation was strong 
tects neti aed ae ‘ "| bright and sharp for ten years. est upon Alan. Why should Mary Standish 
boil, add’ CERTO Pim eit ag A At ali dealers, gocents. Sent post- go back, he asked himself. She had surren- 
t : j dered everything to escape from the horror 


then boil one full minute, let i paid, any address, for 50 cents. 
stand off fire one minute, pe down there. She had given up fortune and 


peeps pti — a ae ae Se. friends. She had scattered convention to the 
ee four winds, had gambled her life in the hazard, 


for morel Si. , : 
lawand rN) and in the end had come to him! Why should 
Vegetable. MUETS John Graham and the world 
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here. If—some day—Graham should happen 
to cross his path, he would settle the matter 
jn Tautuk’s way. Later, while Tautuk slept, 
and the world lay about him in a soft glow, 
and the valley below was filled with misty 
billows of twilight out of which came to him 
faint!y the curious, crackling sound of reindeer 
hoofs and the grunting contentment of the 
feeding herd, the reaction came, as he had 
known it would come in the end. 

The morning of the fifth day he set out 
alone for the eastward herd, and on the sixth 
overtook Tatpan and his herdsmen. Tatpan, 
like Sokwenna’s foster-children, Keok and 
Nawadlook, had a quarter-strain of white in 
him, and when Alan came up to him in the 
edge of the valley where the deer were grazing, 
he was lying on a rock, playing Yankee Doodle 
on a mouth-organ. It was Tatpan who told 
him that an hour or two before an exhausted 
stranger had come into camp, looking for him, 
and that the man was asleep now, apparently 
more dead than alive, but had given instruc- 
tions to be awakened at the end of two hours, 
and not a minute later. Together they had a 
look at him. 


H" WAS a small, ruddy-faced man with | 


carroty-blond hair and a peculiarly boyish 
appearance as he lay doubled up like a jack- 
knife, profoundly asleep. Tatpan looked at 
his big, silver watch and in a low voice de- 
scribed how the stranger had stumbled into 
camp, so tired he could scarcely put one foot 
ahead of the other; and that he had dropped 
down where he now lay when he learned Alan 
was with one of the other herds. 

“He must have come a long distance,” said 
Tatpan, “‘and he has traveled fast.” 

Something familiar about the man grew upon 
Alan. Yet he could not place him. He wore 
a gun, which he had unbelted and placed within 
reach of his hand on the grass. His chin was 
pugnaciously prominent, and in sleep the 
mysterious stranger had crooked a fore-finger 
and thumb about his revolver in a way that 
spoke of caution and experience. 

“Tf he is in such a hurry to see me, you 
might awaken him,” said Alan. 

He turned a little aside and knelt to drink at 
a tiny stream of water that ran down from the 


snowy summits, and he could hear Tatpan | 


rousing the stranger. By the time he had 
finished drinking and faced about, the little 
man with the carroty-blond hair was on his 
feet. Alan stared, and the little man grinned. 
His ruddy cheeks grew pinker. His blue eyes 
twinkled, and in what seemed to be a moment 
of embarrassment he gave his gun a sudden 
snap that drew an exclamation of amazement 
from Alan. Only one man in the world had he 
ever seen throw a gun into its holster like that. 


believed she was dead. And he was master | 








A sickly grin began to spread over his own | 


countenance, and all at once Tatpan’s eyes | , 


began to bulge. 

“Stampede!” he cried. 

Stampede rubbed a hand over his smooth, 
prominent chin and nodded apologetically. | 

“Tt’s me,” he conceded. “I had to do it. | 
It was give one or t’other up—my whiskers | 
or her. They went hard, too. I flipped dice, | 
an’ the whiskers won. I cut cards, an’ the 
whiskers won. I played Klondike ag’in ’em, 
an’ the whiskers busted the bank. Then I got | 
mad an’ shaved ’em. DoI look so bad, Alan?” 

“You look twenty years younger,” declared 
Alan, stifling his desire to laugh when he saw 
the other’s seriousness. 

Stampede was thoughtfully stroking his chin. 
“Then why the devil did they laugh?” he | 
demanded. ‘Mary Standish didn’t laugh. | 
She cried. Just stood an’ cried, an’ then sat 
down an’ cried, she thought I was that blamed | 
funny! And Keok laughed until she was sick 
an’ had to go to bed. That little devil of a 
Keok calls me Pinkey now, and Miss Standish 
says it wasn’t because I was funny that she | 
laughed, but that the change in me was so | 
sudden she couldn’t help it. Nawadlook says 
I’ve got a characterful chin—” 

Alan gripped his hand, and a swift change 
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The Alaskan 


came over Stampede’s face. A steely glitter 


| shot into the blue of his eyes, and his chin 


hardened. Nature no longer disguised the 


| Stampede Smith of other days, and Alan felt 


a new thrill and a new regard for the man 


| whose hand he held. This, at last, was the 
man whose name had gone before him up and 


down the old trails: the man whose cool and 


| calculating courage, whose fearlessness of 


death and quickness with the gun had written 


| pages in Alaskan history which would never be 


forgotten. Where his first impulse had been 
to laugh, he now felt the grim thrill and admira- 
tion of men of other days, who, when in 
Stampede’s presence, knew they were in the 
presence of a master. The old Stampede had 
come to life again. And Alan knew why. 
The grip of his hand tightened, and Stampede 
returned it. 

“Some day, if we’re lucky, there always 


comes a woman to make the world worth 


living in, Stampede,” he said. 
“There does,” replied Stampede. 
He looked steadily at Alan. 
“And I take it you love Mary Standish,” he 


| added, ‘“‘and that you’d fight for her, if you 


had to.” 

“T would,” said Alan. 

“Then it’s time you were traveling,” advised 
Stampede. significantly. ‘I’ve been twelve 
hours on the trail without a rest. She told 
me to move fast, and I’ve moved. I mean 
Mary Standish. She said it was almost a 
matter of life and death that I find you in a 
hurry. I wanted to stay, but she wouldn’t 
let me. It’s you she wants. Rossland is at 
the range.” 

“Rossland!’’ 

“Ves, Rossland. And it’s my guess John 
Graham isn’t far away. I smell happenings, 
Alan. We’d better hurry.” 


XXI 


TAMPEDE had started with one of the two 
saddle-deer left at the range, but to ride 
deer-back successfully and with any degree of 
speed and specific direction was an accomplish- 
ment which he had neglected, and within the 
first half-dozen miles he had abandoned the 
adventure to continue his journey on foot. As 
Tatpan had no saddle-deer in his herd, and the 
swiftest messenger would require many hours 
in which to reach Amuk Toolik, Alan set out 
for his range within half an hour after his 
arrival at Tatpan’s camp. Stampede, declar- 
ing himself a new man after his brief rest and 
the meal which followed it, would not listen to 
Alan’s advice that he follow later, when he was 


| more refreshed. 


A fierce and reminiscent gleam smoldered 


| in the little gun-fighter’s eyes as he watched 


Alan during the first half-hour leg of their race 


| through the foothills to the tundras. Alan 


did not observe it, or the grimness that had 


| settled in the face behind him. His own mind 
| was undergoing an upheaval of conjecture and 


wild questioning. That Rossland had dis- 
covered Mary Standish was not dead was the 
least astonishing factor in the new develop- 


| ment. The information might easily have 


reached him through Sandy McCormick or his 
wife Ellen. The astonishing thing was that 
he had in some mysterious way picked up the 
trail of her flight a thousand miles northward, 
and the still more amazing fact was that he had 
dared to follow her and reveal himself openly 
at his range. His heart pumped hard, for 
he knew Rossland must be directly under 
Graham’s orders. 

Then came the resolution to take Stampede 
into his confidence and to reveal all that had 
happened on the day of his departure for the 
mountains. He proceeded to do this without 
equivocation or hesitancy, for there now 
pressed upon him a grim anticipation of im- 
pending events ahead of them 

Stampede betrayed no astonishment at the 
other’s disclosures. The smoldering fire re- 
mained in his eyes, the immobility of his face 
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unchanged. Only when Alan repeated, in his 
own words, Mary Standish’s confession of love 
at Nawadlook’s door did the fighting lines 
soften about his comrade’s eyes and mouth. 
Stampede’s lips responded with an oddly 
quizzical smile. “I knew that a long time 
ago,” he said. “I guessed it that first night of 
storm in the coach up to Chitina. I knew it 
for certain before we left Tanana. She didn’t 
tell me, but I wasn’t blind. It was the note 
that puzzled and frightened me—the note she 
stuffed in her slipper. And Rossland told me, 
before I left, that going for you was a wild- 


goose chase, as he intended to take Mrs. John | 


Graham back with him immediately.” 

“And you left her alone after that?” 

Stampede shrugged his shoulders as_ he 
valiantly kept up with Alan’s suddenly quick- 
ened pace. 

“She insisted. Said it meant life and death 
for her. And she looked it. White as paper 
after her talk with Rossland. Besides—” 

“What?” 

“Sokwenna won’t sleep until we get back. 
He knows. I told him. And he’s watching 
from the garret window with a .303 Savage. 
I saw him pick off a duck the other day at 
two hundred yards.” 

They hurried on. After a little Alan said, 
with the fear which he could not name clutch- 
ing at his heart, “Why did you say Graham 
might not be far away?” 

“In my bones,” replied Stampede. his face 
hard as rock again. “In my bones!” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Not quite. I think Rossland told her. She 
was so white. And her hand cold as a lump of 
clay when she put it on mine. It was in 
her eyes, too. Besides, Rossland has taken 
possession of your cabin as though he owns it. 
I take it that means somebody behind him, a 
force, something big to reckon with. He asked 
me how many men we had. I told him, 
stretching it a little. He grinned. He 
couldn’t keep back that grin. It was as if a 
devil in him slipped out from hiding for an 
instant.” 


SUDDENLY he caught Alan’s arm and 
stopped him. Hischin shot out. The sweat 

ran from his face. For a full quarter of a 

minute the two men stared at each other. 

“Alan, we’re short-sighted. I tell you I 
think we ought to call the herdsmen in, and 
every man with a loaded gun!” 

“You think it’s that bad?” 

“Might be. If Graham’s behind Rossland 
and has men with him—” 

“We're two and a half hours from Tatpan,” 
said Alan, in a cold, unemotional voice. ‘He 
has only half a dozen men with him, and it will 
take at least four to make quick work in find- 
ing Tautuk and Amuk Toolik. There are 
eighteen men with the southward herd, and 
twenty-two with the upper. I mean, count- 
ing the boys. Use your own judgment. All 
are armed. It may be foolish, but I’m follow- 
ing your hunch.” 

They gripped hands. 

“Tt’s more than a hunch, Alan,” breathed 
Stampede softly. ‘And for God’s sake keep 
off the music as !ong as you can/” 

He was gone, and as his agile, boyish 
figure started in a half-run toward the foothills, 
Alan set his face southward, so that in a 
quarter of an hour they were lost to each other 
in the undulating distances of the tundra. 

Never had Alan traveled as on the last of 
this sixth day of his absence from the range. 
He was comparatively fresh, as his trail to 
Tatpan’s camp had not been an exhausting 
one, and his more intimate knowledge of the 
country gave him a decided advantage over 
Stampede. He believed he could make the 
distance in ten hours, but to this he would be 
compelled to add a rest of at least three or 
four hours during the night. It was now 
eight o’clock. By nine or ten the next morn- 
ing he would be facing Rossland, and at about 
that same hour Tatpan’s swift messengers 
would be closing in about Tautuk and Amuk 
Toolik. He knew the speed with which his 
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The Alaskan 


herdsmen would sweep out of the mountains 
and over the tundras. Two years ago Amuk 
Toolik and a dozen of his Eskimo people had 
traveled fifty-two hours without rest or food 
covering a hundred and nineteen miles in that 
time. His blood flushed hot with pride. He 
couldn’t do that. But his people could—and 
would. He could see them speeding in as the 
word went among them; he could see them 


| streaking out of the foothills; and then, like 
| wolves scattering for freer air and leg-room, he 


saw them dotting the tundra in their race for 
home—and war, if it was war that lay ahead of 
them. 

Twilight began to creep in upon him, like 
veils of cool, dry mist out of the horizons. 
And hour after hour he went on, eating a strip 
of pemmican when he grew hungry, and 


| drinking in the spring coulées when he came 
| to them, where the water was cold and clear. 


Not until a telltale cramp began to bite 
warningly in his leg did he stop for the test 
which he knew he must take. It was one 
o’clock. Counting his journey to Tatpan’s 
camp, he had been traveling almost steadily 
for seventeen hours. 

Not until he stretched himself out on his 
back in a grassy hollow where a little stream 
a foot wide rippled close to his ears did he 
realize how tired he had become. At first he 
tried not to sleep. Rest was all he wanted; 
he dared not close his eyes. But exhaustion 
overcame him at last, and he slept. When he 


| awoke, bird-song and the sun were taunting 


him. He sat up with a jerk, then leaped to 
his feet in alarm. His watch told the story. 
He had slept soundly for six hours, instead of 
resting three or four with his eyes open. 


FTER a little, as he hurried on his way, he 
did not altogether regret what had hap- 
pened. He felt like a fighting man. Twelve 
o'clock brought him to the crest of the ridge 
from which he could look upon the buildings 
of the range. Nothing had happened that he 
could see. He gave a great gasp of relief, and 
in his joy he laughed. The strangeness of the 
laugh told him more than anything else the 
tension he had been under. 

Another half-hour, and he came up out of 
the dip behind Sokwenna’s cabin and tried the 
door. It was locked. A voice answered his 
knock, and he called out his name. The bolt 
shot back, the door opened, and he stepped in 
Nawadlook stood at her bedroom door, a gun 
in her hands. Keok faced him, holding grimly 
to a long knife, and between them, staring 
white-faced at him as he entered, was Mary 
Standish. She came forward to meet him, 
and he heard a whisper from Nawadlook, and 
saw Keok follow her swiftly through the door 
into the other room. 

Mary Standish held out her hands to him 1 
little blindly, and the tremble in her throat 
and the look in her eyes betrayed the struggle 
she was making to keep from breaking down 
and crying out in gladness at his coming. It 
was that look that sent a flood of joy into his 
heart, even when he saw the torture and hope- 
lessness behind it. He held her hands close. 
and into her eyes he smiled in such a way that 


| he saw them widen, as if she almost disbe 


lieved; and then she drew in a sudden quick 
breath, and her fingers clung to him. It was 
as if the hope that had deserted her came in an 
instant into her face again. She gave a little 
sob, so low it was scarcely more than a broken 
breath; alittle cry that came of wonder—under- 
standing—and unspeakable faith in this man 
who was smiling at her so confidently in the 
face of the tragedy that had come to her. 

“Rossland is in your cabin,” she whispered 
“And John Graham is back there—somewhere 
coming this way. Rossland says that if 1] 
don’t go to him of my own free will—” 

He felt the shudder that ran through her. 

“T understand the rest,” he said. They 
stood silent fora moment. The gray-cheeked 
thrush was singing on the roof. Then, as if she 
had been a child, he took her face between his 
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hands and bent her head back a little, so that 
he was looking straight into her eyes, and so 
near that he could feel the sweet warmth of 
her breath. 

“You didn’t make a mistake the day I went 
away?” he asked. ‘“You—love me?” 

“Ves,” 

For 2 moment longer he looked into her eyes. 
Then he stood back from her. Even Keok 
and Nawadlook heard his laugh. It was 
strange, they thought—Keok with her knife, 
and Nawadlook with her gun, for the bird was 
singing, and Alan Holt was laughing, and 
Mary Standish was very still. 

Another moment later, from where he sat 
cross-legged at the little window in the attic, 
keeping his unsleeping vigil with a rifle across 
his knees, old Sokwenna saw his master walk 
across the open, and something in the manner 
of his going brought back a vision of another 
day long ago when Ghost Kloof had rung with 
the cries of battle, and the hands now gnarled 
and twisted with age had played their part in 
the heroic stand of his people against the 
oppressors from the farther north. 

Then he saw Alan go into the cabin where 
Rossland was, and softly his fingers drummed 
upon the ancient tom-tom which lay at his 
side. His eyes fixed themselves upon the 
distant mountains, and under his breath he 
mumbled the old chant of battle, dead and 
forgotten except in Sokwenna’s brain, and 
after that his eyes closed, and again the vision 
grew out of darkness like a picture for him, a 
vision of twisting trails and of fighting men 
gathering with their faces set for war. 


(To be continued 


Heat Control in Cookery 
(Continued from page 83 


corresponding to the regulator setting. Natur- 
ally, this close regulation of the fuel means 
economical operation, for there is never any 
more being used than just enough to maintain 
the desired temperature. 

One interesting fact disclosed by this chart 
is that the oven did not reach a temperature 
of 550° F. with the regulator at this setting. 
Because of this the range was disapproved, 
but after the results of our tests were dis- 








cussed with the manufacturer, he redesigned | 
the oven burner so as to give it greater heating | 


capacity. In retests, using the improved 
burner, we found that the oven temperature 
easily reached 550° F. with this setting of the 
regulator, and in view of the fact that the 


range was well made and satisfactory in all | 


other respects we finally approved it. This 
incident illustrates how the results of Institute 


tests frequently bring about improvements in | 


manufacturers’ products with benefit, ulti- 
mately, to you, the user. 

Some electric ranges are provided with 
temperature controls which give essentially 
the same results as the gas range controls, 
namely: uniform oven temperatures of any 
value within the usual cooking limitations. 
These controls are operated by a thermostat 
which in principle is the same as some of those 
used on gas ranges. Instead, however, of the 
bimetallic strip or helix operating a gas valve, 
it operates a switch or circuit breaker control- 
ling the electric current. When the oven is 
being heated and finally reaches the desired 


temperature, the thermostat operates the: 
switch opening the electric circuit that supplies | 


current to the oven heating elements. Of 
course, with the current cut off, the tempera- 
ture of the oven will start to fall, but as soon 
as it reaches a fixed minimum below the actual 
setting of the regulator, the thermostat is so 
designed that the switch will then be operated 
and the current will again flow through the 
oven heating elements. In this way the oven 
temperature can be kept within a very few 
degrees of the actual setting of the regulator. 
which will be amply close for all practical 
purposes. 
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The Discovery of God 


(Continued from page 37) 


Lame back? Aching nerves, we have to consider, but the nature of the race, 
: We have taken it for granted that the race asq 
or muscles? Maybe your whole was able to receive the message. My 
: . : oy : contention is that it was not, and is not yet. 
bedspring is the cause laa )| if ™* To repeat the figure already used, the rec opiiie 
) of the message was the goal of the players who 

even now are only starting out to play. 

It may be urged that it is already two 
thousand years since that gospel was first 
preached, but again, in the evolution of man- 
kind, two thousand years are no more than a 
tale that is told or a watch in the night. In 
another two thousand years we may hope that 
the teachings of the Christ will be better 
apprehended; in another ten thousand years 
they may really be seen as the only rule for 
man. For the present they are as advanced 
mathematics, let us say, to the boy who is 
struggling with simple arithmetic, or as the 
brilliant performance of a Chopin nocturne or 
a Beethoven sonata to the little girl strumming 
at her scales. We prove daily that corporate 
acceptance is beyond us. Only individuals in 
our present stage are able to receive, digest, and 
appropriate, as has always been the case in the 


Your Bedspring May Be Guilty past 
Our Insufficient Development 


Many of those early morning aches and . eee — 
pains—much of that tired feeling—may be ae pt igh oe hie 0h eet mortal limitations 
: ; . ; , prove the point of our insufficient 
traced directly to improper sleep. The development. 
1. The system of Jesus, which is radically 
Foster IDEAL Spring spiritual, is given to a world materially minded 
: : : in nearly all its ways of thinking. The control 
gets you up “bright” in the morning be- of Spirit over matter, over worldly affairs, and 
cause it “sleeps you right” at night. Its over human life was the foundation plank on 
120 extra tall. spiral springs lift, or depress which the Nazarene Master based all His 
SAGES Ores Sr eee pire, methods of operation. This control the race 
to your body’s contour, giving perfect sup- has never been able to admit. Even now, 
port. There is no sag—no strain. You sleep easily and when physical science is coming round to 
comfortably. You get true relaxation. The result is demonstrate its correctness, the reluctance to 
7: that you wake up fully refreshed. believe in it is not in any whit removed. 
Have you a little one at On the other hand, that section of the world 
home? The Foster Toe Trip Write for our booklet that fully describes this we know as Christendom has never been quite 
Crib is a safe crib for young- s . a - a f Ko Gt 
sters and a real convenience comfortable, good-looking, sanitary spring. prepared to deny it. We might say that in 
for mothers. We illustrate theory accepting the principle of Jesus, it has 
some attractive styles in our Foster Bros. Mig. Co. in practice woven it into a densely material 
booklet ‘Springs.’ - ; scheme of life. The result is a hybrid system 
Utica, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. neither wholly material nor wholly spiritual, 
but generally false to both points of view. 
This is as far toward the daring and mighty 
attitude of Jesus as our degree of development 
has as yet permitted us to go. 


i ra It is for this reason that the Church so often 

gle ee Allils omen appears neither one thing nor the other. 
Ideally spiritual, and spiritual only, she has 

often the external and visible aspect of a mer- 

cantile establishment. That is to say, the 


HIGH-SALARIED POSITIONS OPEN IN HOTELS, materialism of the race usurps the Poerctits of 


the Church and misrepresents them. 
T EA RO O MS, CA F ET ER I AS + M OTO R I N N S Children of This World,” according to the 
: : Master, “are wiser i sir generation thi 
Managers asistant managers, floor clerks, hostesses, etc, wanted for | | Nate Nie thir gmeation Can 


high-salaried positions in America’s Fourth Largest Industry. Hun- crafty, more in accord with the spirit of their 
dreds of new establishments now opening every week are crying for times. They can catch the Children of Light 


trained executives. Shortageacute. Lewis Students Employment Bu- and do almost what they will with them. The 
: : Church of Light is seized by them at will and 


ie ea aie : . Saag Sf il d by th i 
reau receiving d uly calls for executives to fill big-paying positions. tuenet teton Cheah al Pal, Weald tele oet 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of the Church that is to blame; it is the captors. 
Spare-Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or x ee eer — es st. 7 ee * 
recuti i . mighty and powerful, and sharper than a two- 
other eres Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch edged sword, becomes rusted, dulled, and 
with excellent opportunities. deflected. It ceases to hit the mark. It often 
ceases to aim at it. It even falls useless from 
Big pay, quick advancement, manager of an apartment house the hand of the spiritual warrior. 
fascinating work that develops __in a fashionable section—salary In other words, the materially-minded race 
charm and personality. Past $3600 per year with beautiful aT ithe ne assimil he ex le 
experience unnecessary. Thou- apartment for mygirlsand self.” 1S as yet neither ab € to assimilate the example 
of Jesus, nor to let it go. It can only take it 
and corrupt it. 

2. Inthe same way the race has been unable 
as yet to receive the Christ’s large liberality. 
* ee It is, so far, unequal to the conception of a 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools teaching given to man, but not forced upon 

Founded 1916 him. Religious liberty is a phrase of which we 

: are proud, but it is a phrase only. It applies 
Room 2467 wad Washington, D.C. to the freedom of religious bodies from control 
The Only Original Hotel Training School by secular governments, but there is no free- 
dom for the individual within the body to 





sands of Lewis Students are ; 
~ > a pet Y “oy; y ? 
winning success in this un- Free Book “YOUR BIG OP- 


crowded field. One student PORTUNITY” gives full de- 
writes: “I am now hostess and _— tails. Write for it today. 
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which he elects to belong. He must submit to 
tests, he must toe a line, he must conform 
to other people’s consciences rather than to his 
own, or be a heretic. 

I am not objecting to this; I am saying only 
that it is as far as our race has progressed. We 
have not yet outgrown the impulse to seek 
domination. One man tries to dominate 
another, one nation another, oae Church an- 
other. Governments dominate their citizens; 
churches their adherents. Individuals able to 
govern themselves, or read their own Bibles 
and form their own religious views, are few and 
far between. Mankind has not outgrown the 
ruling of the god Authority. A man must be 
under Authority, or he can not be a man. 
Unless he submits to Authority he can not be 
a citizen, he has no place in a Church. 

Again, let me say I am not condemning this; 
Iam speaking of it as a limitation. It is as far 
as we can go. The Church, whichever way 
you look, is a church not primarily of spiritual 
power, but of intellectual touchstones. It 
would govern your opinions rather than your 
mode of life. A Church of the Free is not 

ssible. It would lack cohesion; it would 
ive no order. It would be a church of freaks 
and eccentrics. To get corporate action the 
god Authority must be bolstered up, and to 
bolster him up one system of reasoning is as 
valid as another. When you come down to a 
fine point, the difference between one church 
and another is not much greater than that 
between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 

The situation is one of which the Children of 
This World have: never been slow to take 
advantage. In the degree to which the Chil- 
dren of Light have sought dictation the 
Children of This World have always been 
ready to dictate. You can hardly blame them. 
The result has been a series of religions in 
which no two agree, in which every one is 
hostile to every other, and yet in which no 
single one, Protestant or Catholic, does not 
seek to control the minds and beliefs of those 
who are willing to be so controlled. The open- 
ing to human ambition is obvious. The 
history of the Church, in practically any of its 
branches, is a record of the ability with which 
bold and unscrupulous men have ruled the 

morally pusillanimous by tyrannizing over 
their consciences. Again, what the New Testa- 
ment calls “the Truth as it is in Jesus” is 
free from blame. We can cn'y lament that 
our race has not developed to a point at which 
to make better use of the Master’s presentation 
of God. 


Fanaticism Causes Persecution 

3. Akin to domination is fanaticism. We 
get fanaticism when some one seizes some 
genuine fact concerning God, and so draws the 
conclusion that God must be supporting him 
against all who have seized any other facts with 
the whole of His Almightiness. The assump- 
tion—more strictly speaking, the presumption 
—has been characteristic of man in every stage 
of his growth. It has made wars; it has 
created schisms; it has set back civilization; 
it has frustrated the good intentions of every 
thing known as a Church. 

The seed of fanaticism is in the conviction 
that a single individual can know all about 
God that there is to know. Whatever is not 
known to this individual, or whatever is viewed 
differently, is error to be rooted out by fire and 
sword. To the Children of This World 
fanaficism has always been a favorite means of 
stampeding the Church and wrecking it. 
They have done it again and again and again. 
Our race, in its present stage of spiritual cul- 
ture, enjoys the spectacle. Not seldom some 
real spiritual gain has been made, some truth 
discerned in a way that merits the name of 
discovery. Left to itself to enrich the general 
treasury of Truth by which man can bless 
himself, it would be an asset to the human race. 
But it goes into the hands of the fanatics and 
becomes a curse. It forms a new sect. It is 


turned into a new storm-center for hostilities. 
Those who are for it persecute those who are 
not, and those who are not, retaliate. 
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The Discovery of God 


Persecution is the common method of fanati- 
cism.and takes any convenient form. It stops 
at no weapon on which it can lay its hands, 
Anything cruel will serve its turn, from social 
ostracism to burning at the stake. One might 
almost say that if it dared it would burn at 
the stake for preference. It will attack not 
only individuals, but societies and nations, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa are largely in the 
hands of fanatics, all of them with some 
élement of right in their views, while the United 
States is by no means free of them. Fanati- 
cism is neither a national nor a geographical 
symptom; it is racial in the widest sense, and 
has so far accompanied man in every phase of 
| his advance. Wherever it appears it makes 
ithe assimilation of Truth impossible. The 
breadth, the generosity, the liberality, the tol- 
erance, the charity, that go with the knowledge 
of God can find no room in the fanatic’s narrow 
heart. Fanaticism vitiates all. At the pres- 
ent minute it goes far toward putting beyond 
solution the problems of the world at large, and 
our American problems in particular. 

Fanaticism connects itself so closely with 
| religion that it often seems as if it were part 
of it. The wars it inspires, the animosities it 
engenders, the persecutions in which it revels, 
are called religious wars, religious animosities, 
religious persecutions. But asa matter of fact 
| religion has nothing to do with them. F'anati- 
| cism seizes on religion, as it will often seize on 
| something else, something political, or some- 
| thing patriotic, in order to assuage its passions. 
| It most frequently fastens on religion because 
religion most easily serves its turn. The very 
| fact that it is closer to the heart than politics, 
| closer even than love of country, makes it a 
| ready vehicle for this enemy of God and man 
| to ride. 
| When fanaticism comes in the disguise of 
religious zeal the simple-minded Children of 
| Light are taken in byit. Time and time again 
they have allowed it to nullify all their dis- 
coveries in God, all their adventures into Love. 
Under such names as Faith, Loyalty, Devotion, 
|or anything else high-sounding enough, they 
| have seated it on thrones, consecrated it at 
altars, put crowns and mitres on its head, 
bowed down and kissed its feet in abject self- 
surrender. Not only have the Children of 
This World been wiser in their generation than 
the Children of Light, but the Children of 
Light have often seemed to have no sense at all. 
They can be hoodwinked by anything. They 
are hoodwinked today, right and left, in all the 
churches and in all the countries. Every- 
where the Children of This World are in the 
saddle, driven by the will to dominate, with 
fanaticism as a scourge. 

This belongs to our degree of racial develop- 
ment. Ina measure, we can not help ourselves. 
The best we can do is to struggle, to watch, to 
pray against being taken in ourselves. Practi- 
cally every heart has a capacity for fanaticism, 
so that practically every heart has te be on its 
guard. There is no hope in this respect for 
progress in the mass. That the individual 





| should train himself to be tolerant, generous, 


awake to the fact that Truth, Life, God, are 
larger than he or any group can compass, even 
though that group be called a Church—this, at 
the present time, would seem to be our utmost. 


The Tendency to Inertia 


4. At the opposite extreme from fanaticism 
is the human tendency to become static. This, 
too, has nothing to do with religion; but it so 
seizes on religion as a means of working itself 
out that, in common opinion, the two become 
identified. 

The discoveries of the past, culminating in 
the knowledge of the Universal Father, were 
reached not through academic theses, but in 
practical experiment. The Nazarene Master 





in particular worked as well as taught. His 
gospel was a gospel of dynamics. Preaching, 


theory, doctrine, were not enough; things were 
to be done. Heal the sick! Cast out evils! 
Cleanse the lepers! Raise the dead! These 
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were His commandments. The world was to 
be helped not merely in precept, but in deed. 
He put forth no dogmas; He built no churches; 
He trained no choirs; as far as we can judge He 
was indifferent to the functions we know as 
“services.” But He fed the hungry; He gave 
sight to the blind; He caused lame men to 
walk; He freed epileptics from their seizures; 
He restored to their relatives some at least who 
had been snatched away by an untimely 
death; He bound up the broken heart. He 
came not to do everything nor to say every- 
thing. According to Himself there was much 
more that He could have said had His followers 
been able to understand Him; there were works 
greater than any He had performed which they 
would be able to do if they but lived in His 
dynamic principles. Talking and _ writing 
would have their mission, but it was a second- 
ary mission after all. The first place was 
reserved for the “demonstration of the Spirit 
and of Power.” 


True Religion is Active 

There was nothing final in the work of Jesus 
of Nazareth. He takes pains to say so. As 
through expanding discovery right up to His 
own day God had become known as the 
Father, so when He, the Master, should 
have withdrawn, revelation would still go 
on dynamically. There would be perpetual 
unfolding. 

There could be no resting on a work accom- 
plished. Those who called themselves by His 
Name were to overtake Him—and go further. 
The operation of religion was to be like that of 
Nature, ever richer, éver fuller, more and more 
marvelous in its pouring out. The Bible is the 
record of a ceaseless spiritual energy. With 
the New Testament Power was put on the lips 
as one of the watchwords of mankind. 

So by the first few generations of His follow- 
ers it was understood. Their efforts were 
given not merely to know, but to do. Their 
inner convictions convinced others by their 
outward practical results. A reference of 
St. Paul’s, not meant to be exhaustive, cites 
among the members of the Christian commu- 
nilies not merely apostles and teachers, but 
those endowed with powers that seemed mirac- 
ulous, those who could heal the sick, those who 
could render loving service, those with a special 
ability for organization, those who could 
“speak with tongues,” those who could inter- 
pret what was thus spoken. He is not here 
making a list of the works which by their 
understanding of spiritual law Christians could 
perform; his reference is purely incidental, 
leading up to his description of the source and 
fount of all spiritual action, which he calls 
Charity. 

To be dynamic was the aim of the Children 
of Light till the Children of This World found 
their domination threatened. Static Chris- 
tianity perhaps began before the so-called 
“conversion” of Constantine, but its paralysis 
certainly crept on rapidly after that event. 
The zeal of the Christian which had sought an 
outlet in works was now drained off into talk. 

The first ccnvention for talk was assembled by 
Constantine in Bithynia. In proportion as the 
religion of the Christ became a religion of talk 
it became one of frozen energies. Today it 
does more talking than all the parliaments, 
congresses, and other talking institutions of the 
earth, combined. In every church, chapel, and 
neeting house all over the Christian world, 
millions in number, a set speech is delivered 
two or three timesa Sunday. In these speeches 
much that is good is said, as well as much 
that is foolish, but rarely anything that the 
listenev nas not long ago learned by heart. 

Even so, no great harm would be done did 
not the system tend to make of the listener a 
listener and nothing more. A static religion is 
a religion of acquiescence without action. 
Acquiescence without action is the charm with 
which the Children of This World lull the Chil- 
dren of Light into doing so little that what they 
do scarcely counts. Some personal moral 
restraint that leaves the world not much less 
wicked than it has always been; some more or 
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An a Fireless Cooker 


Is Quick, Convenient and Economical 


Here is an easy, satisfactory method to prepare the family meals. 
If your home is wired for electricity, you can do all your cooking with 
the same current, without any special wiring, at a cost so low that it 
will amaze you. It operates automatically and needs no attention 
except to prepare the food for cooking and serving when done. 

The Automatic Rapid Electric Cooker is a new, simple practical invention, 
that gives you electric cooking facilities and in addition has the advantages 
of the fireless cooker. 


° 

Saves Kitchen Drudgery ’ 

You save hours of time, countless steps Wh | W ll 1D) 

and prepare the entire family meals with at t 1 oO 
little effort. It prepares the whole meal ata -——— 
trifling cost, makes you independent of hired 
help, and gives you more time for other 
household duties and pleasures. No standing 
over stove, waiting for the meal to cook. No 
“pot watching.” Cooks everything just right. 
When not in use can be stored out of sight 
under table or in closet. 










Roasts all kinds of meats, 
fowls and fish—a 5-pound 
roast uses electricity about 
30 to 35 minutes. 

Cooks all vegetables— Eight 
medium sized potatoes uses 
electricity 8 to 12 minutes. 












No Special Wiring Required ,;Does all baking—A pan of 
With the Automatic Rapid Electric in your ae ES CANEs neous onan 
7 electricity about 12 to 15 






home there is not a penny additional expense 
for wiring and fixtures. It attaches to any 
electric outlet the same as you would attach 30 
the electric iron or toaster—and it draws : 
about the same electricity. No clocks to set. 
No dials to regulate. No thermometers to 
watch. No radiators or discs to heat. You - 4 
use electricity only to bring the food to the Makes Coffee, Boils Tea Ket- 
cooking point. It then automatically shuts tle. No other stove needed. 
itself off. The fireless cooker principle does All complete ready ta 
the rest. The heat you pay for, is only use when you receive it. 

used for 4 to % of the cooking time. Guar- 
anteed “‘Wear-Ever” aluminum utensils are 
furnished with it. It is aluminum lined throughout—won’t rust or corrode. 


minutes, 
A boiled ham uses electricity 








to 35 minutes. Cooks a 
boiled dinner complete—using 
electricity about 40 minutes. 
Fries — Toasts — Stews. 


















Get My Special Factory Price 
and 30-Day Trial Offer 


Right now I am making a great introductory special 
direct factory offer and easy terms to 5000 housewives. 
Try the Automatic Rapid Electric at my risk for thirty 
days in your own kitchen. Use it to prepare every meal. 
Take the vote of the family, and if you are not satisfied 
that you never had more delicious, better cooked meals, 
send it right back and your money will be instantly 


refunded. Home Science Book FREE 


_ Just. send your name, and address. My Home Science Free Menu Index 
Book is a guide to easier, cheaper, better cooking. Write 
now. A post card will do. No obligation. 
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various meats to give proper 

WM. GAMPBELL CO. balanced rations as deter- 
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—on the Summer Trail 


* FOUNDING brooks and mountains high don’t 
B assure the milk supply”—thus runs the vacation- 
ists’ ballad. Each stanza tells of hard luck on the 
trail, of picnics, hikes or sojourns at the summer home, 


marred by the lack of milk. 


Today you need not join this 
unhappy chorus. You can avoid 
the disappointments of a poor 
or inadequate milk supply by 


carrying 


Spell it backwards 
KL. | 


FRESH MILK—POWDERED 


KLIM is pure fresh milk, powdered, 
Nothing but the water of liquid 
milk has been removed. Add water 
—and KLIM is pure fresh milk 
again. As KLIM, the powder, milk 
cannot spoil or sour. Try a can of 
KLIM — you'll appreciate its con- 
venience. Send us the coupon for the 
large introductory package. 


MERRELL-SQULE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 


r- 
/ MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


/ Enclosed find One Dollar ($1.00) (check, money order, 

7 _orcurrency accepted), for which send me 1 lb. Package of 

KLIM Powdered Whole Milk (full cream) and 1 Ib. Pack- 

¥/ age of KLIM Powdered Skimmed Milk, 1 48-page Cook 

7  Book,“Nationally Known Recipes.” Also send free KLIM 

measuring spoon. It is understood that this KLIM when re- 

stored to fluid form, according to directions, will produce 4 quarts 
of full cream milk and 5 quarts of skimmed milk. 


June 1923 Good Housekeeping 











The Discovery of God 


less organized philanthropy which but tickles 
the surface of our social ills; some amount of 
pious or pietistic yearning, not often trans. 
muted into doing; some sensuous enjoyment of 
the music and ritual our richer churches are 
able to provide; a tolerably generous contribu- 
tion of our funds; listening always, and always 
going away and forgetting what was said; these 
may fairly be said to represent the big activities 
of a static religion in which talking and listen- 
ing have come to be the most important 
spiritual duties. Let a man think of attempt- 
ing anything more vigorous—healing the sick, 
casting out evils, cleansing the lepers, 
raising the dead—and the Children of This 
World, who so largely fill our pulpits and 
our pews, can not denounce him indignantly 
enough. 

Once more it is a case of the Children of 
Light allowing themselves to be gulled; but it 
is what in our present condition of partial 
development we must be prepared for. The 
Children of This World masked behind theo- 
logical bastions have confused the issue in so 
many ways, that the genuine seeker after that 
which will satisfy the hungry soul often does 
not know in which direction to turn. A 
religion of action has been distorted into one 
of words. Argument is raised against argu- 
ment, and opinion against opinion, till, if you 
were to believe what you hear from the nearly 
four hundred sects of Protestants and Cath- 
olics, the Holy Ghost would be speaking with 
nearly four hundred contradictory voices. But 
all this is no part of religion. It is part of the 
childishness of men. Because men, in their 
actual state, are unable to assimilate the 
knowledge of God as revealed through Jesus 
the Christ, they throw dust in their eyes, they 
throw dust in the eyes of others, so that none 
may see clearly. The condition belongs to our 
racial age, and out of it we shall grow. 


The Brotherhood of Men 


5. The knowledge of God as revealed by 
Jesus the Christ is that of the Universal Father. 
This we have never been able to accept. There 
are individuals who know that they have a 
Heavenly Father, and who live in that knowl- 
edge. There are no nations who do so, and no 
Churches. We may use the term. We may 
wax sentimental over the degree to which, 
when we can not find anything else as a 
principle of unity, we can all repeat the prayer, 
“Our Father which art in Heaven.” But there is 
not much use in a form of words, not even in 
that form of words, when there is‘no corrobora- 
tion of a unified life behind it. The reality to 
us of the Fatherhood of God can be put to a 
very simple test in the reality of the Brother- 
hood of men. 

In this twentieth century the Brotherhood of 


| men is an ideal beyond our reach. It is not so 


much that we try for it and fall short; we do not 
try. The Churches do not try, otherwise they 
could not be separated from one another by 
barriers of mutual coldness, disapproval, 
indifference, hostility. The Protestant is not a 
brother to the Catholic, nor the Catholic to the 
Protestant. The Baptist is not a brother to 
the Anglican, nor the Anglican to the Uni- 
tarian, nor the Unitarian to the Methodist. 
So, too, among nations. The Frenchman is 
not a brother to the German, nor the German 
to the Frenchman. The Hungarian is not a 
brother to the Rumanian, nor the Rumanian 
to the Bulgarian, nor the Bulgarian to the Serb. 
It is useless to multiply illustrations of facts 
notorious among ecclesiastical and national 
units. The whole condition of the world, of 
nations with regard to each other, and of 
nations within themselves, is a proof that no 
real sense of Brotherhood exists. 

But without a real sense of Brotherhood 
there can be no real sense of Fatherhood. 
St. John puts this in a nutshell when he says 
with a frankness as nearly brutal as his sweet 
soul could come to: 

“Tf a man say, ‘I love God,’ and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar. For he that loveth not 
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his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?” 

The two must go together. All the repeti- 
tions of “Our Father which art in Heaven” we 
can offer up will not avail us much till we can 
accompany them with some honest inner refer- 
ence to Our Brother who ison Earth. In fact, 
we may reasonably ask if our lack of power in 
getting what we want from Our Father who is 
in Heaven may not largely be due to our lack 
of efiort in giving to Our Brother who is on 
Earth what sve wants. Our practice of 
Brotherhood must be the test of our real belief 
in God’s Fatherhood. Toa degree far beyond 
what we can estimate, the ills of the world 
today spring from disbelief in the Universal 
Father. 

It is not that we once had that belief and 
have drifted away from it. We never had it. 
That we never had it, the history of the past is 
sufficient evidence. It is probably more alive 
today than it ever was before. It is talked 
about; it is written about; it is longed for. 
Any practical, corporate realization is still far 
away, but the conviction is dawning in the 
mind that only the knowledge of the Brother- 
hood of men will rescue us from our distresses. 
It is not too much to say that all our present 
unsolvable economic problems would be settled 
by this one resolution. A new era would 
set In. 


This Is the Test of Our Religion 


But the principle should be clear to us that 
the Heavenly Fatherhood and the Farthly 
Brotherhood are two aspects of the same truth. 
In Him who first miade known the Father of us 
all the sense of Brotherhood with us all is one 
of the most endearing qualities. His practice 
of Brotherhood was superb. He was the equal 
of the greatest and also the equal of the least. 
He went to dine with the semi-outcast publican 
and with the aristocratic Pharisee, making no 
external difference between them. He neither 
patronized the one noz condemned the other, 
nor took notice of discourtesies except to defend 
the woman who was a sinner. Brother to His 
brothers, he could, with a confidence unknown 
to us, lift up His eyes unto Heaven and repeat 
His own personal version of the Lord’s Prayer: 
“Father, I thank Thee that Thou hast heard 
Me, and I know that Thou hearest Me always.” 

To this we seem as yet unequal. Individuals 
sometimes rise to it like eagles; nations and 
Churches flop with unfledged wings. The 
time is not yet. Universal Fatherhood and 


Universal Brotherhood are foundational truths | 











in the religion of Jesus Christ, but the religion 
of Jesus Christ has never yet been put into 
operation. The Children of This World have 
always stood in its way, while the Children of 
Light have proved themselves inadequate as 


guardians. Once more—it can not be repeated | 


too strongly or too often—the defect is not in 
the religion; it is in that race of men who as yet 
do not know what to do with it. Just as in its 
first exposition it was a stumbling-block to the 
Jews and to the Greeks foolishness, so it is still 
an exasperating puzzle to our undeveloped 
intelligence. What up to the present we have 
best been able to do is to fall on it and rend it. 
With our material instincts for domination, for 
fanaticism, for paralyzing spiritual action, and 
for rejecting the Fatherhood of God with the 
Brotherhood of men, we have torn the religion 
of Jesus into shreds, we have trampled it, we 
have defiled it, as a frenzied bull will do with a 
red rag. But the teaching itself is always 
there, waiting for a better comprehension to 
work it out in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of Power. 
What perhaps we are really taking part in is | 
the culmination, and the beginning of the | 
downfall, of the civilization of Cain. We must 
not forget that those early pages of the Old 
Testament announce the struggle of the ages, 
the fight between the material and the spiritual | 
till the spiritual gains the mastery. To wina 
portion of this warfare is probably the reason 
why we go through this earthly phase at all. 
In the first stage of the conflict the material 





system of Cain stamped out the spiritual system 











FREEZE DEL MONTE FRUITS 


RIGHT IN THE CAN 
~without the least fuss or bother 


Learn for yourself how delicious the frozen dainties 
of summer can be by freezing DEL Monte Fruits 
right in the can! 


No preparation—no freezer—no turning required. 
It’s the simple, convenient and economical way to 
prepare them—without a bit of fuss or bother. 


Just follow the simple directions here illustrated. 
Choose from DEL Monte Peaches, Pears, Apricots, 
Crushed Pineapple, Strawberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries or Loganberries. Any one of them is suitable 
for service just as it comes frozen from the can—in 
salads—or many other appetite-enticing, special 
frozen delicacies of summer. 


But Be Sure It’s Det Monte 


Only one caution. This is distinctly a DEL MontTE 
suggestion. It’s the untform high quality, the uniform 
perfection of fruit, and especially the uniform rich- 
ness of sirup which make possible this new labor- 
saving method of freezing. With DEL Monte Fruits 
you are sure of success. The fruits always have the 
same perfection. The sirup is always rich enough to 
freeze perfectly and, more important, to taste right 
for dessert without sweetening, just as it comes 
frozen from the can. 


Send for this Special Folder 


To make your first frozen fruit a complete success, 
we've prepared a special folder on DEL Monte 
Frozen Fruits. Write for it today. It’s free—together 
with ‘Det Monte Recipes of Flavor”—which gives 
over 500 tempting, thrifty ways to use DEL MONTE 
Canned Fruits to provide new menu variety the 
whole year round. Address Department 26, Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 


Del Monte 


A variety for every menu need 
—an appeal that always tempts 





Place one can Det 
Monte Fruit (label 
removed} onits side 
in a bucket—in equal parts 
chopped ice and salt pack- 









Let stand 3 hours. 

Take out can; im- 

mersein hot water 
for an instant only; then 
open, cutting around side 
closely under top. 





Turn out a firm 


cylinder of frozen 

fruit — ready for 
tempting, convenient ser- | 
vice in many new and un- 
usual hot-weather dain- | 
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The Discovery of God 


of Abel through force and violence. When 
the spiritual was reborn in Seth, the materia] 
changed the attack to the more subtle method to k 
of corruption. To corrupt the Children of Light her ( 
has been the relentless aim of the Children cf little 
This World, and there is no question but that she | 
to a very considerable degree they have done it, shou 
We can never understand the Bible till we i 
read it 2s the story of that corruption, with the It 
reaction of the Children of Light against it. blinc 
As we saw in the first pages of Genesis, the sced side, 
of Cain enlisted on their own behalf all that told 
most strongly appealed to the intelligence and she. 
the senses. They had the cities, the arts, the H 
crafts, thetemporalpower. ThechildrenofSeth was 
had chiefly the Unseen. The duel was between Was 
the greatest of all the cosmic tendencies. he’d 
The battleground, which was at first con- «] 
fined to the theater of corporate action and SI 
public events, was shifted with the progress of she 
the individual to include the human heart. In ing 
its recesses Cain and Abel are still striving with saw 
each other as they strove in their first primeval ate. 
antagonism. The Children of This World and over 


. the Children of Light are no longer divided gual 
Home Cooks from Coast io (past z into clearly distinguished camps; the same man, next 
SS and the same woman, can be the embodiment boat 

° = of both. It was a long step forward when it 

te ese ecipes oe came to be recognized that the individual was, 


after all, the essential victim, or the essential 
, ‘ conqueror. 0 
Y OU will want to try every one. And you will - & q § ; 
be delighted with these new uses of FRENCH’s ' The Spiritual Victory ae 
MusTARD, sent to us by experienced home cooks ’ Papers _—— many 1 snergga by nen esca 
* of many dramatic Incidents and persona anx! 
ey ae of the Cory: experiences, the Bible shows the growing all 


We have combined these favorite recipes of a F triumph of the Spiritual Principle. If we can figu 
9 not find that in its pages, we can not find any- nar 


es oh handy, illustrated Recipe Book a . thing at all. A Church or an individual may Fay 

Made Dishes, Salads and Savories.” It tells you interpret that Principle at discretion, but the heir 
just how housewives on the ranch, and in large Principle is the main thing. Churches and The 
cities, make delicious dishes by using FRENCH’s individuals are often small in their outlook; as t 


“ ° the Bible is always big. It is broad, human, the 
Mustarp in cooking as well as on foods theyserve. universal. No one of us can plumb its heights B 


or its depths, or traverse its wide breadth. It —t! 
|is more than the Book of the Jews or of the Lar 
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FrENCH’s MustTarp is made of selected ingredients 
é ; ) ; 
blended with the skill of 87 years experience. Its Christians; it is the Book of Man. In it are mor 
rich, piquant creaminess is the secret of the tasti- reflected all man’s basenesses, and all his efforts She 
ness of these famous foods. ‘ i to outgrow them. Nothing is concealed, cap! 
nothing is toned down. There is no fear in the wal 
. : ‘ ; Bible of whatever may be in the soul of man of Jun 
Your Grocer can supply cae Order from either good or bad. With the end it has in min 
him today. But be sure it’s French’s. view it can easily afford to show us everything. S 
The end is its test. By the test it must be ‘ 
| judged. That test and that end show us a let 
; | Man who has actually won the fight on which A 
13 all others are engaged. He was, we are told, in Mis 
: : all points tempted as we are, and yet gained S 
Soo Fens de tae the supreme victory. To the rest of us He is whi 
is packed contains a : the proof that the supreme victory can be lau; 
wooden paddle and a gained. Of the religion called by His Name left 
novel recipe leaflet. this is the objective. It is the objective set my 


(6; Sal dl before man throughout the Scriptures from the S 
re am a first page to the last. The seed of the woman tral 


will crush the serpent’s head. The civilization sitt 

fas of Cain will go down to final defeat before that is it 
= civilization of Moses which has since been ‘ 
transformed into the civilization of the Christ. jok 

In the meanwhile, patience. The battle I 


which has gone on through the ages is not to be 
won today. It will not be won tomorrow. for 
° And yet each generation, and each individual one 
Your copy 1s ready se | in each generation, can do something in the tho 
; : © | way of winning it in the end. It is what we : 
Send us four cents in stamps , © | are herefor. No one’s bit of struggle need ever kill 
to cover mailing expense \ 8 | be in vain. Coming out of it a stronger man 2 
and we will send you our : ; ©] | than when he went in, he adds by so much get 
Recipe Book. “Made Dish ; @ | 2 little to our racial discovery of God. | 
ecipe DOOK, ade Vish- 3 : After all, that is our great purpose—the gaz 
es, Salads and Savories.” © | learning to know God. The Bible shows us mo 
The edition is limited. ff | how other men learned to know Him, each in bal 
Write us Now His degree. The work is not completed yet; the 
; : {| it is only going on. It will continue to go on. say 
Made only by ©1 | It will go on till, as in the Apocalyptic Vision, she 
The R. T. French Company , y : the kingdoms of This World have become the B tac 
Rochester, N. Y. ’ 1 | kingdoms of Our God and of His Christ. b  pal 
Then, in the words of Habakkuk, the earth Boch 
| shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory B ing 
| of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. , 
(Toe Enp) fhe 
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The Coast of Folly 
(Continued from page 26) 


to kiss her. Never reproach herself, when by 
her coldness the crisis had been averted! How 
little life had meant to her! How much more 
she might have taken! How much more she 
should have given! Flippant and overcau- 
tious! And this was the end of it! 

It was time—how much longer? She was 
blind—wasn’t sure what was moving at her 
side, whether it was the shark or Larry. He’d 
told her to go on splashing. She must be game; 
she dug her way forward. 

He wasn’t there now. All was quiet. She 
was alone. Had he been dragged under? 
Was he lagging behind? It couldn’t be that 
he’d deserted her. 

“Larry! Oh, Larry 

She felt herself lifted. As the air struck her, 
she revived. They were rowing again. Rais- 
ing herself, she gazed about her wildly. She 
saw his face below her, drenched and desper- 
ate. There wasarush. The monster turned | 
over. As its jaws opened, one of the life- | 
guards plunged his oar down its throat. The 
next moment Larry had been hauled into the 
boat and stretched panting at her side. 


.? 
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go AFTER all, she was condemned to face 

the same crowd twice. It seemed scarcely 
less frightening than the horror she had 
escaped. At the moment when she was least 
anxious to attract attention, she had focused 
all the limelight. Once again she would 
figure in the morning papers. This time her 
name would be openly mentioned. “Larry 
Fay makes gallant rescue. Joyce Gathwavy, 
heiress to millions, snatched from jaws of death.” 
The dullest reader would be left in no doubt 
as to who had been hinted at in the report of 
the divorce case. 

But the immediate future troubled her most 
—the future of the next few moments. With 
Larry for hero her landing would partake 
more of the scandalous than the romantic. 
She felt that she was being brought back 
captive. From the water’s edge to the board- 
walk was a staring mass of faces. All Cape 
June was there, jostling and craning, deter- 
mined to miss no thrill of the sensation. 

Stooping over Larry, she tugged at his hand. 

“Larry, weke up. They can see you. Don’t 
let me down.” 

A life-guard interfered. ‘Leave him alone, 
Miss.” 

She shook her head and continued in a 
whisper. ‘‘We’re nearly there, Larry. They’l] 
laugh at us—at me especially. I wish you’d 
left me, if you’re going to make a tragedy of 
my rescue.” 

Something in her urgency seemed to pene- 
trate his weakness. Dragging himself to a 
sitting position, he coughed painfully. “What 
is it you expect of me?” 

“To be game. To treat everything as a 
joke.” 

He gazed at her stupidly. “It isn’t.” 

She bit her lip. ‘People will say you did 
for me what you would have done for no 
one else. We must try to look careless, as 
though it were nothing.” 

“But it isn’t nothing. If you’d been 
killed—” 

“Very well! If you want to be a hero and 
get me talked about—” 

Turning her back on him, she crouched, 
gazing out to sea, where the surface was once 
more golden and untroubled. She heard the 
babel of voices drawing nearer—the roar of 
the notoriety that awaited her. Having 
saved her, Larry had failed her. Unjustly 
she accused him of wanting to appear spec- 
tacular. He would be lifted from the boat, 
pale and gallant, and carried up the beach to a 
chorus of approval. She would follow, look- 
ing guilty and half-drowned. 

“Pll try to manage it.” He was touching 
her shoulder. 
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No More Ice-Man 
With Kelvinator 


Health and 
Kelvinator 


The State of Maine 
has put into effect 
a law, forbidding 
the use of natural 
ice on the tables of 
any public eating 
places, — Maine 
health officials hav- 
ing declared such 
legislation neces- 
sary to safeguard 
the state against 
disease. 


Kelvinator makes 
pure ice for table 
use. 
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Electric 


Kelvinator is the electric refrigerating machine, 
which fits right into the ice-box you now have. It 
does away entirely with the ice-man. 


Just as ice was an improvement over the spring- 
house, the cool well, or the cellar of grandfather’s 
day,—sois Kelvinatora vast improvementoverice. 


Kelvinator is the scientific electric manufacturer 
of dry cold. It is perfectly clean; its economy 
is pronounced. 


Not only is Kelvinator several degrees colder than ice,— 
but, equally important, it is always there. Go away over 
a week end and leave the refrigerator box full of provis- 
ions,—Kelvinator cold keeps them fresh and sound. 


Users of Kelvinator say it keeps milk sweet two weeks, 
(although, of course, no housewife would want to keep milk 
that long). It has kept ripe tomatoes six weeks,—butter six 
months,—oranges a year,—eggs two years! 


Important Note: Naturally, you want your Kelvin- 
ator for hot weather. You can make sure of getting 
immediate delivery, only in one way. That is, by 
getting your order in now, at once. Write today, 


without delay. 


KELVINATOR SALES CORPORATION 
2051 Fort Street W. Detroit, Michigan 
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The Coast of Folly 


She flashed round on him gratefully, 
knew you would.” - 
The boat was riding through the surf. The 
crowd had started cheering. She assumed an 
air of defiance; then she noticed that the faces 
were friendly. Men were wading out to meet 
them. Before the boat grounded, they 
picked her up and were bearing her to land. 
Where the water ended, she struggled down, 
NY "i “T’m quite strong, quite able.” 
ji, eA IN See || \1\\ As she slipped to her feet, she found! herself 
My) if \ \ *" ZEA , being fussed over and congratulated. jj 
H y kinds of people were expressing their concern— 
h many of them those whom she had expected to 
condemn her. Their gladness was so genuine 
that her generosity responded. 

They were asking questions—shooting them 
at her in volleys. Why had she done jt? 
Why had she run past them? When they'd 
shouted warnings, she’d refused to turn back, 

It was not until she was alone in the bathing 
house that she realized how near she had been 
to death. Then suddenly she sickened. All 
lesser fears seemed paltry. What did any 
loss matter compared with the loss of life 
itself? It was to Larry she owed it that she 
was alive at present. She hadn’t thanked 
him—hadn’t said a gracious word. All she’d 
done was to accuse him of desiring hero- 
worship. 

On the door a tap sounded. “It’s Mrs. Reel. 
You were to lunch with us today—you and 
Larry.” 

ill H y Ht te | She caught her reflection in the mirror; it 
i | “7 tae Bil j seemed to register her emotions before her 
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Ti 
‘ni | | I | \" Roast’ brain had had time to make her aware of them. 
iil as a Mrs. Reel had the power to ostracize her. 


r : Ht ull 5 avy a uy Why this coupling of her name with Larry’s: 





Ve Ne If Mrs. Reel closed her door against her, 
Y WS every one would copy her example. 
) 7 : “Do you hear me, Joyce?” 

If there was any refusing to be done, it was 
she who would do it. “Yes, I hear. But I 
don’t feel up to lunching.” 

A pause. Then: “That’s a pity. We were 
planning to make it.a celebration. Larry’s 
coming. You’ve got td lunch somewhere.” 

In her relief she laughed outright. “Then 
if he’s coming, I’m capable of coming. He's 
the rescuer; I’m only the rescued.” 


~ a small glass of Welch’s at each plate. Your . 
family will enjoy the cool sips of tart sweetness. 

The taste of grape is just the thing to increase the HE HAD delayed on purpose. They had 

ARR e P d f d 8 all gone. When she had reclaimed her 

appreciation or goo ood. jewels at the bureau, she found that her car 

: ‘ yt ’ was the only one in sight. Stevens opened the 

_ As a fruit course for breakfast serve Welch’s cold _ door for hee souinctadiiv. ts eaunaed bn 

in small glasses undiluted. As refreshment in the cushions with his accustomed solicitude. He 

° . 7 ’ was utterly noncommittal. e seemed to be 

afternoon or evening every one likes Welch’s— asserting that neither sharks nor scandals had 


either plain or in a high-ball or made into punch. power to divert him from his duty. 
“To Mrs. Reel’s,” she ordered. 


Welch’s is not only a welcome beverage—it is a After they had started, she watched his 
28 Re NI ramrod back. Curious that he should possess 
nourishing food. Nature has stored the health and a calm which she felt herself incapable of mas- 


wealth of summer and autumn in rich, ripe Concord tering! What was wrong with her training 
: - ‘ ea ie that at the first rumor of disparagement she 
grapes, and we have pressed at out and put it in should have suffered this landslide in self- 
convenient bottles for you to enjoy at any time. You confidence? 
: . iat? “You need not return. If I want you, I'll 
can always be sure of the purity of Welch’s. telephone.” , 


f ' j As she mounted the steps, she heard the 

Y — druggist, | peerless confectioner can supply buzz of voices and the rattle of the cocktail 
you with Welch’s by the bottle or case. shaker. Through the screen-door she saw the 
hall packed to overflowing. It was the usual 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield NY impromptu Sunday party—people who had 


wandered in from neighboring cottages and 


Makers of Grapelade, Welch’s Tomato visitors down for the week-end. 
She hesitated in the sunshine, white-clad 


Catsup and other Welch Quality Products and virginal. She was aware of an aching dis- 
satisfaction. In a vivid flash there came to 


* 9 | her that desperate moment when she had 
fancied all was ended—the clear knowledge 
of how little life had meant to her, of how 
| frivolously she had misused it. To cross that 
threshold seemed like committing herself 
afresh to the old, profitless drifting. It was 


“THE TAS EeeNAL CeIn Kr” | not for her, with a slur upon her character, to 


| criticize other people’s conduct. The friends 
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and acquaintances there were the best people 
as far as birth and bank-accounts mattered. 
They were all traceable in the social registers. 
But they lacked something—the same thing 
that she lacked. It was a thing that Stevens 
had, and Nannie, and thousands of other un- 
considered persons. 

The rattle of the cocktail shaker ceased 
abruptly. The screen-door burst open. She 
found herself seized and hurried into the house. 
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HE mere transients had long since departed, 

weeding themselves out from the invited 
guests. Luncheon was nearly ended. Chairs 
had been pushed back and cigarettes lighted. 

Joyce felt radiantly happy. All her fears 
had been ill-founded. For the past hour she 
had listened to the sound of her own praises— 
praises of her prowess, her appearance, her | 
courage. 

No reference had been made to the news- | 
paper attack. Either her friends thought too | 
lightly of it to mention it, or her conjecture that 
she was the woman indicated had been | 
incorrect. Made secure by companionship, 
she was beginning to regard it as a menace of no 
consequence. Its unimportance had been 
emphasized by the fact that she and Larry 
were entertained at the same table. Her over- 
sensitiveness seemed to have been a school- 
girl’s panic. 

From the moment they had sat down, sharks 


had formed the topic of conversation. It had | 66 L ll 

been agreed that their presence on the New et me te you 

Jersey coast was due to the same causes as the 1? 
crime-wave, labor troubles, and Bolshevism; b BOLO O V EN 

the after-effects of war were responsible. There a out my e 
were fewer vessels to throw garbage into the é 













































Atlantic; the sharks had been forced to change 6OW’M always glad to show my Bolo Oven because it 
their feeding grounds. : ; 3 ; ‘ s 
Every one who could claim to have faced seems so wonderful to me. Just think—it does fast 
sudden death had contributed an anecdote of and slow baking at the same time! 
his or her sensations. Recollections of horror 
had been ‘ery ae ne ie “You see this shelf in the center—that’s the adjust- 
subject had reached the exhaustion point, oe <-' ‘ r 
, P able flue-plate that divides it into two sections. The 












when suddenly it flamed into a new interest. 7 a 
A girl with bobbed hair permanently waved, lower compartment heats very quickly because it’s not 
and the smile of a doll, had asked a question. high. Then, when it gets as hot as you need for a fast 
Drowning people review their past in a , pis 
flash. When the game seemed up, Joyce, what oven, the upper part is heated from the exhaust or 
were your last thoughts?” overflow of heat without extra cost. 
Instead of answering, Joyce glanced at her 
rescuer. He was seated opposite across the “That’s why I think any one whose folks love home 
table. All through lunch he had seemed to . : : 
cooking ought to have a Bolo Oven. You can save 





avoid her. He had struck the discord in her 
newly recovered happiness. 





so much time and accomplish so much baking! Instead 












“T’d give a lot to know your last thoughts, of having to do your fast baking and slow baking at 
Larry. Shall we tell? Is it a bargain: F . ‘ se 
He eyed her steadily. “A challenge! Set separate times, you do both together in the Bolo. Of 
a oer gr Raia course, if you have a big roast, like a turkey, you can 
“That’s fair. Ladies first,” > any ; ‘ eat ie 
a om ee Sy ee put the flue-plate in the top and make it into a large oven. 
shouted. 
Folding her delicate hands, she leaned for- 5 . 
-—= eo . 6 “TI was attracted to the Bolo at first because it looks 





ward. Now that it was too late, she would 







have given anything to retract. There was no so well built. And I’ve found by actual use that it 
knowing what thoughts Larry might have had. is really splendidly sturdy. The clamp handle closes 






The things he would confess might prove to be 
toointimate. He might fling wide the doors of 
his Blue Beard chamber. She had always 
wanted to enter it, but not as a sight-seer with 
a conducted party. She glanced round the 
circle of overheated faces with cigarettes like 
thermometers wedged in the mouths. She 
noticed the jeweled fingers of the women, their 
rouge-dabbed cheeks and penciled brows. 





the door tight, and the hinges are extra strong. The 
open door makes a firm shelf you can set pans on. 








“There’s no danger of scorching the bottom of cakes, 
because there is a floor in the Bolo. It’s easily brushed 
out, being on a level with the door opening. Be sure to 
look at a Bolo before you buy a portable oven.” 

















Dared she speak sincerely to these masked Trade Mark 

a Pe -_ ra 2 anc Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, * ¢ 
personalities? And then it was the men’s The Bolo Oven can be used on any kind of stove 
expressions, corpulent and_ slyly sensual. ‘ ae é SE, ; 
What was it that they hoped to hear, without any adjusting—for gas, oil, gasoline, coal or 
these people so earnest in their pursuit of .electricity. 





triviality? 
“Ta S s it.” spok 

solemn Pose 1 must do it.” She spoke | TETR GRISWOLD MEG. CO., Dept. X-1, Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 
There was a deep silence. The circle drew 

closer, : : ” Makers of Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum Extra 

ete ae eee Finished Cooking Utensils, Waffle Irons, Food Choppers, 

foolishness—of how much I'd wasted. Time | Safety Fill Fea Kettles, Bole Ovens aud Ges Hot Plates. 


seemed like capital, that you can spend or | 
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sina years’ electri- 
cal experience stands back 
of the Western Electric 
Clothes Washer. What this 
means to you is that every 
Western Electric Washer is 
designed right and built right 
—to give you years of un- 
interrupted service. 

Week after week you can 
depend on it to run smoothly 
and do your washing thor- 


oughly. It gets clothes as clean 
as anyone could by hand, and 
without the rubbing that 
wears them out. 

See the Western Electric 
Washer at a nearby dealer's 
shop. Go over it point by 
point. Note its great strength 
of construction. See how 
simple it is to run. Then 
put it on the job in your 
own home. 


‘Western Electric 


The only appliances backed by 54 years’ reputation 


Ironer 








A special book 
for you 


Write for it. “The 
Eight Hour Day in the 
Home” tells how to do 
your housework the 
easy, thorough, Western 
Electric way. Address 
Western Electric Com: 
pany, 18 Dey Street, 
New York. 
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The Coast of Folly 


value: affections that didn’t matter; friend- | 


ships with people who weren’t my friends. 
There was nothing real about me. I possessed 
nothing to take with me into eternity.” 

She paused, staring straight at Larry. She 
was conscious that what she had said had 
wounded, 

“T’d missed something—something for which 
I can’t find the word. It’s something which 
most of us miss, I fancy. I hadn’t even begun 
to search, when suddenly the chance to search 
was snatched from me.” 

She hadn’t pleased—that was obvious. 

The girl with the bobbed hair tittered. “It 
wasn’t merry! Now your turn, Larry. Your 
Jast thoughts should prove more amusing.” 

Paying no heed to the interrupter, he con- 
tinued to gaze at Joyce. When he spoke he 
addressed her intimately, as though they were 
by themselves. 

“My last thoughts, Joy, were less compli- 
cated than yours. I remember what they 
were distinctly. I thought, ‘Worse things 
happen in the Sunday papers.’ ” 

There was a burst of laughter which, at 
sight of the confusion it had caused, was 
instantly suppressed. Joyce’s face had gone 
white as her dress. As the blood surged back, 
it flamed scarlet as if a living hand had slapped 
her. 

The host, a fat, kindly man whose authority 
was rarely acknowledged, half rose from his 
end of the table. “Too bad. That’s what I 
call it. Most confoundedly personal!” 

“Sit down, John Reel!” 

At the sound of his wife’s peremptory order, 
he collapsed, pressing his handkerchief to his 
perspiring forehead. 


8 


“T SHOULD like to explain myself.” It was | 
I 


arry. “I wasn’t trying to be either 
facetious or brutal. Joyce set an example in 
truth-telling; I followed. Her last thought 
was annoyance for the way in which she’d 
wasted herself. My last thought was that a 


' shark wasn’t much more cruel than the average 


gossiping man or woman.” 

“Balderdash!” John Reel was piucking up 
his courage. 

“Perhaps, but I have hopes that I can 
convince you.” Larry shifted in his chair that 
he might face his objector. ‘“Here’s what ’m 
meaning. You wake up some fine morning, 
feeling perfectly charitable and at peace with 
the world. You can’t believe that every one 
isn’t as amiable as yourself. You dive into the 
sea and, because you’re a strong swimmer, 
venture out beyond your depth. The shark 
that’s waiting there treats your trustfulness as 
an opportunity. He drags you under and 
makes a meal of you. That’s what has all but 
happened, both actually and figuratively, to 
Joyce and myself.” 

He broke .off to strike a match. ‘There’s 
nothing gained by beating about the bush; I’ll 
speak plainly. You’ve read your morning 
papers. How many of you have had the de- 
cency to brand what you read as falsehood?” 

“l’m sure we all hoped—”’ Mrs. Reel 
commenced. 

He threw up an arresting hand. ‘Neither 
you, Mrs. Reel, nor any one at this table, can 
be at all sure as to what you hoped. Unfor- 
tunately there’s a fundamental treachery in 
human nature which makes us eager to believe 
the worst about our friends. I grant you that, 
were the question put to you sanely, ‘Do you 
wish to see an innocent girl judged guilty?’ 
you would be the first to take up cudgels in her 
defense. But how many of us are sane when 
we get to chatting? We start by repeating 
what we’ve heard. Before we know it, we’re 
embroidering. Next thing, we’re asking other 
people whether the lie, which we’re helping to 
invent, isn’t true. We’ve all done it. Being 
made the way we are, we shall all go on doing 
it. Scandal’s the caviare of conversation. It’s 
the tidbit, reserved for social occasions, which 
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The Coast of Folly 


excites the jaded palate. You see at what I'm 
driving?” 

He had addressed his host, but it was Mrs, 
Reel who answered. “We certainly do, 
You’re taking great pains to insult us—to insult 
me especially.” 

“There you mistake me.” Larry was 
unruffled. “I’m insulting no one. If I seem 
to accuse you, I’m also accusing myself. I 
know how I should have acted, if that para- 
graph in the morning paper had traduced you 
instead of myself. I should have acted in 
precisely the fashion that you have acted. I 
should have made it my chief topic of conversa- 
tion with every oneI met. I should have gone 
about asking: ‘Seen what’s in the paper? 
Wonder if it’s true? There’s no smoke with- 
out fire. One doesn’t like to believe it, yet-— 
when one looks back and puts two and two 
together—’” 

The girl with the bobbed hair laughed and 
broke the tension. ‘How clever you are, 
Larry! They’re almost our very words. But 
I don’t see what there is to make such a fuss 
about.” 

“No? Then I’ll tell you. The more you 
talk as if this lie might be true, the more you 
give it a truthful appearance. What’s worse, 
you cancel your right to deny it. There’s not 
one of you who doubts that Joyce and I are 
perfectly honorable friends. Of course, I 
ought to have been more careful. I’m com- 
promised and compromising so long as my 
divorce is undecided. But it was you people 
who lulled my scruples by accepting me as 
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UB a little Zinc Stearate Merck in the 

palm of your hand. Then rinse your 
hands. You will find that most of this 
protective toilet powder is still left. It has 
shed water. 









That is precisely the way it acts in pro- 
tecting the skin against moisture. 





Use it freely, especially in warm weath- 
er, to prevent irritation and chafing from 
perspiration. It soothes while it protects 
the skin. Fine for sunburn. 







At your druggist’s 









MERCK & CO. respectable. You threw Joyce and myself 
together, I suppose on the presumption that we 
were to be trusted. If now, when you may be 









45 Park Place, New York 28 St. Sulpice St., Montreal " \ b 
. needed to guarantee our integrity, you gossip 


for the sake of gossiping, who’ll believe you if 
you’re called to bear witness in our de- 
fense?” 

“You’re absurd, Larry.” The girl with the 
bobbed hair cushioned her face in her well-kept 
hands. ‘You talk as though divorce spelled 
ruin. It’s the kind of thing that might happen 
to anybody.” 






SHEDS WATER 
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eyes with their perpetually infantile expres- 
sion. He suspected her of mocking him. 

“Anything can happen to anybody,” he 
assented. “Innocent people have been known 
to be hanged. When I mentioned my divorce, 
I wasn’t thinking of the disgrace to myself.” 

“But it isn’t a disgrace,” she retorted; 
“that’s where we differ. To adjust matri- 
monial misadventures by means of laws 
provided for that purpose isn’t shameful. No 
reasonable person blames you.” 

“Again I have to remind you,” he urged 
petulantly, “that I’m not thinking of myself.” 

“Then let’s think of Joyce.” She clapped 
her hands childishly. ‘Joyce has done nothing 
worse than any other girl; we’re agreed on 
that. But supposing she had—or rather sup- 
pose that circumstances are against her, so 
that when your case comes up, her name is 
actually mentioned in it. What follows?” 

“Tf Joyce doesn’t object to this embarrassing 
conversation, I should be pleased to hear you 
elucidate.” 

“She’ll instantly become more interesting. 
She’ll be considered romantic. Every one’ll 
try to know her. Men who never have looked 
at her will want to marry her. I can see you 
think I’m saying something awful, but if you’ll 
glance over your acquaintances, you’ll have to 
acknowledge that girls of that sort, from Helen 
of Troy downward, have never lacked suitors.” 

“We won’t argue the point. How do you 
explain it?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘There’s 
nothing men dread more than a woman with- 
out experience.” 

“And if a girl’s been mixed up in a divorce 
suit, they dread her less?” 

“You’re a man. You don’t need to ask. 
That’s why so many women who aren't 
divorcées act as if they were.” 
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The Coast of Folly 


Mrs. Reel smiled leniently. ‘Elizabeth’s 
trying to shock us.” 

“But, mother, she’s right.” A boy whose 
mustache was in the kindergarten stage, 
riveted attention. “Take myself. I’m terri- 
bly afraid of what are known as ‘nice’ girls; 
they’re never smart, and they make me 
stammer. And yet, she’s not altogether right 
either, because, when it comes to marriage, a 
fellow would want to know that his particular 
girl’s sportiness was only pretense. It’s not 
the lack of niceness that attracts, but the 
pretending you’re not when you really are.” 

He gazed eagerly at the bobbed-haired gir], 
as though he had asked a question. 

She tossed a flower at him. “Which do you 
think I am—real or pretense? No woman 
ever tells until a man’s married her. Even 
then she leaves him to guess.” 

“It’s me you’ve been discussing.” The 
company turned to Joyce. Her face was white 
and her voice unsteady. ‘You’ve been 
envying me. One would think I’d planned to 
get mixed up in this scandal. I don’t know 
whether you mean what you’ve been saying 
or whether you’ve been letting me down lightly. 
If I believed that men were so base that a girl 
enhanced her value by tramping through the 
mire, I would rather I’d drowned.” 

She checked a sob and was about to speak 
again, when Larry stayed her. 

“Men aren’t like that, Joyce—not the best 
of them. I’m not one of the best, but I don’t 
blind my eyes to goodness. A divorced man’s 
a failure; he’s made a mess of life’s greatest 
undertaking. The woman in the case is 
worse—she’s a receiver of stolen affections. 
Divorced people are in precisely the same 
street as bankrupts; they’ve compounded with 
their creditors, because they’ve found them- 
selves unable to pay what they’ve promised.” 

“Ridiculous!” Mrs. Reel had risen. “If I 
were as uncharitable as you are to yourselves, 
do you think I’d have had either of you here at 
my table? Many of my most valued friends 
have been divorced. If we like people, we’re 
uncensorious. We regard their morals as ona 
par with their taste for music—a matter of 
personal preference. The time’s long gone by 
when people considered such things so spite- 
fully, except,” she glanced round with an ap- 
plauding air, “except in the most provincial 
circles.” She turned to Joyce. “My dear, 
there’s no need to be sensitive. We’re not 
torturers. As Elizabeth has said, the same 
thing might happen to any of us. If it did, it 
would be purely our own concern. Now that 
that’s settled, I think we’ll find it more pleas- 
ant in the garden.” 
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OYCE wanted desperately to be alone with 
Larry, buthe gave her no chance. He 
evaded her so naturally that probably no one, 
save herself, noticed it. Through the heat of 
the afternoon the women lounged in the shade, 
while the men played tennis. Between games, 
while he rested, their chairs were always sepa- 
rated. Toward evening, when a dash into the 
country was proposed, with supper at a favorite 
inn as the objective, it so happened that the 
bobbed-haired girl shared his runabout. After 
supper, by the light of Chinese lanterns, there 
was dancing. She excused herself on the 
ground that she was tired. He danced inde- 
fatigably. She guessed the reason; had he sat 


* out, he would have been compelled to talk 


with her. 

She watched the whirling throng with a 
strange aloofness. Mimic lovers, they seemed 
to her, locked in each other’s arms, plunging, 
pouncing, prancing, gliding. She watched the 
girls, how they drooped like lilies, submissive, 
languid, almost broken; how they made their 
feet obedient to the men’s inclination; how they 
pressed their faces close; how they changed 
partners only to surrender their wills afresh. 
It was like that always, men setting the steps 
which women followed. 








SAMOLINE 


After eleven years of scientific tests Samoline 
has been perfected. Samoline is dedicated to 
women whose love of the beautiful causes 
them to fairly cringe at the destruction of 
delicate surfaces by abrasive cleaners. Sam- 
oline is used in cleaning oil paintings as well as 
the most delicate objects of art just as suc- 
cessfully as the most homely kitchen utensil, 
without a suggestion of injury. Samoline is 
economical and revolutionary in its effec- 
tiveness and ease of application. It is ideal 
for cleaning painted, varnished and enameled 
surfaces such as furniture—white woodwork 
—hardwood floors—walls—oil cloth—bath 
tubs—kitchen furnishings—automobiles—rail- 
way coaches—boats—office furniture and fix- 
tures,as wellas marble and tile surfaces—alumi- 
num—silver—nickel—brass—copper and tin. 


You'll love Samoline” 


If your dealer cannot supply you send for 
our “get acquainted” offer. It will prove itself. 


SAMOLINE CORPORATION 
1300 Fletcher St., Chicago, Illinois 


Note to Distributors:—Write or wire for exclusive sales 
territory proposition covering eleven distinct lines of trade. 


DRESS UP WITH  atrorientesdts SAMOLINE 


In using advertisements see page 6 








Solid Comfort Here— 


and—inside and out—a source of genuine pride to him 
who enjoys the freedom of his own home. Far enough 
from“down town” to give fresh air, sunshine and friendly 
trees full sweep; modest enough to fit an easily financed 
building and loan account. Will you take the hint?— 
Good, we'll help you! 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


has brought home and happiness to many—why not you? It is the 
complete and wholly satisfactory answer to that eternal question 
—an attractive home at moderate cost; it is a wood upon which 
you can rely for a rugged staunch structure; it is the wood which is 
pleasing innumerable home builders who have been exacting in 
their selection of interior woodwork. 


Arkansas Soft Pine possesses certain inherent and individual 
physical qualities that assure tight joints and rigid bracing in frame- 
work, as well as wind-proof walls; that assure exterior surfaces 
which hold paint tenaciously and without chemical reaction; that 
assure a satin-like interior wookwork of lasting beauty and luster, 
whatever the finished color scheme. 


We'd liketosend youthe wholestorytoldin yourlanguage, 
together with a dozen attractive house designs of moder- 
ate cost —all in a book that is yours for the asking; and 
if you favor the vogue of painted woodwork, please advise. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked 
and sold by dealers and planing mills east of the Rockies 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


616 Boyle Building + Little Rock, Arkansas 
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The Coast of Folly 


And then there were the older people who 
should have been at home with their children: 
and those still older, who were within measure. 
able distance of the grave. They lumbered 
and cavorted to the tune of youth, like mis. 
shapen clowns at a circus. She was seeing 
every one with new eyes, herself included, 
When she was as old as they were, would she 
be like that, without dignity, vulgar, foolish, 
caricaturing a grace which she had once 
possessed? 

The blue dusk deepened. Behind clumps of 
trees the last embers of the sunset smoldered, 
She turned away and sent her thoughts roving 
through vague, cool stretches of leafy country. 
Outside the netting mosquitoes hummed; in 
shadowy fields frogs croaked monotonously, 
Far down the road the lighted windows of a 
village church stared placidly. While she 
watched, the doors were thrown open; dim 
figures straggled down a path of orange. 
Where the path ended, they drew together, the 
white dresses of the women making splotches 
on the darkness. Lanterns sprang up. Horses 
were led out. Cars were backed into the road- 
way. The lights in the church were extin- 
guished. Nothing remained to commemorate 
their worship save the pale finger of the spire 
pointing. 

Why was she staying? If she phoned for 
Stevens, she could be home within the hour. 
She made a movement to depart. But no, she 
must speak with Larry. 

What was it she wished to say to him? She 
was not certain. It had been to thank him; 
now it was something more. What she had to 
say had nothing to do with affection, which 
seemed to be the topic he suspected. She liked 
him rather better than she had always liked 
him, but at the root of her liking lay the 
curiosity of distrust. Events were forging 
invisible chains—chains which she resented. 
Against her will she was beginning to belcng 
to him. 

If the law rejected her innocence, the usual 
thing would be for the man to marry her that 
he might partially rehabilitate her honor. But 
she was honorable already; such a marriage 
would be an acknowledgment that rehabilita- 
tion was necessary. And yet, supposing he 
urged it? Supposing he argued that there was 
also his honor to be considered; that if she did 
not permit it, his decency would be forfeited! 
She could hear herself contending that she 
would never yield to a man who did not love 
her—that love reckoned for more than lies that 
strangers spread about you. But he might 
assert that he did love her— 

The music stopped. Determination hard- 
ened. She crossed the floor to where Larry 
was standing. She had to touch him twice to 
attract his attention. 

“Please take me home,” she said. 

He swung round on her alertly with an 
inscrutable expression. She wondered if he 
were going to refuse her. Then: 

“Certainly, if you think we can afford it.” 

She laughed, raising her clear voice and 
taking the whole world into her confidence. 
“Tt isn’t a question of affording. I’m tired. 
Your car is handiest.” 


Io 


GHE HAD angered him. If she had been 
aware of it while they traveled the lighted 
hall, she was still more aware of it when they 
plunged side by side into the dark. He be- 
trayed his irritation by the violence with which 
he started the engine, by the impatience with 
which he clutched the wheel, most of all by his 
stormy silence. She experienced a thrill of 
terror. This Larry was new to her; he was 
capable of injustice—even of brutality. 

Mental cruelty was the crime of which his 
wife had once accused him. For the first time 
the charge seemed plausible. He could 
sinister and torturing. He was a house locked 
and barred. For the moment he seemed to 
hate her. Curious that he should hate a woman 
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The Coast of Folly 


who owed him her life! Not to speak was 
intolerable. 

“J want to thank you.” 

“For what?” 

“For this morning.” 

“l’ye been thanked quite enough already.” 

“But not by me. All day I’ve wanted—” 

“Don’t I know it!” 

“Tf you know it, you’re more discourteous 
than I thought. I presume you’d have allowed 
the day to end without—” 

“Tt’s probable.” 

Her temper flared at his churlishness. 
“Drive more slowly. You won’t get rid of me 
by hurrying. If I sit here till morning, you’re 
going to explain your rudeness.” And then, 
“Pm not your wife; you have no privilege to 
bully me.” 

Instantly she relented. ‘“We’re taking out 
our wretchedness on each other. Can’t we 
behave more generously? If I’ve done any- 


thing to infuriate you, after what you’ve done | 


” 


for me, I’ll apologize—I’ll do anything. 


HE SHUT off some of the power. Without | 
looking at her he answered. “It’s nothing | 


you’ve done consciously.” 


“Consciously or unconsciously, what is it?” | 


“It has to do with my wife.” 


She drew a breath of relief. So long as he 
conversed about his wife, she felt safe. “It’s | 
the first time you’ve mentioned her, Larry. | 
All summer we’ve been together, and I’ve | 
known about your trouble. I was sorry for | 
you. Until you acted the way you did to- | 


night, it seemed to me—” 

“Go on,” he prompted. 

“That any woman ought to have been happy 
with you. Don’t misunderstand me,” she 


added quickly. ‘What I mean is that you’ve | 


been so companionable and comfortable.” 


“You’ve used to describe my character the | 
two adjectives which my wife denies. As a | 
matter of fact, I’ve been trying to learn how to 
be companionable and comfortable. You see, | 
you’re very like her—I recognized the likeness | 


the moment we met. You’re fond of dress. 
You’d bankrupt yourself for admiration. You 
have a good many of her failings. You think 
it adds to your value to be unpunctual. You 
don’t discriminate between what’s wrong and 
what’s right; your standard of morality’s 
what’s fashionable. When it comes to sex, you 
allow yourself a freedom which is kept in check 
by a body cold as ice. And yet, somehow, 
there’s a childish innocence about you, an 
atmosphere of qualities half-awakened, which 
make you provoking and lovable. You have 
exactly the same attraction which she possesses: 


the promise of a hidden responsiveness which, 
though it never answers, keeps a man eternally | 


listening and guessing. When I came here, I 
was hoping for a reconciliation. I didn’t want 
to be divorced. But I knew that a reconcilia- 
tion would be useless unless I schooled myself 
to be more patient. I met you. You were of 
the same type as this woman who has more 
power to raise the devil in me and at the same 
time my admiration than—well, to be honest, 
than any woman except—” 

“So you practised on me,” she suggested. 

“Tf that’s the way you care to putit. I kept 
my temper, when I would ordinarily have lost 
it. I smiled when I was inwardly boiling. 
My self-control was becoming a habit. I 
began to feel that if my wife could be per- 
suaded—” 

Again she interrupted. “Your reformation 
was most convincing. But none of this 
explains your further rudeness—I mean your 
rudeness of tonight.” 

He stopped the car and twisted round to 
gaze at her. They had come to a wooden 
bridge across an inlet, where slim, white yachts 
lay snugly at anchor. The darkness was a 
dome of steel, in which the moon was a window 
sharply chiseled. 

“T’ve been too frank. I’ve hurt you. In 
sticking to the truth I’ve told more than I 
intended.” 








TAPPANaraxtés 


TAPPAN 


~and the Cooking 
Odors go out the Flue 


NIONS—cauliflower—cabbage— 

favorite dishes in many households. 

But perhaps they aren’t often served, be- 

me cause when cooked the ordinary way they 
Range with fill the house with “odors”. Not so, how- 


Rounded 
Corners ever, when you have a Tappan range. 


For one of the many cooking conveniences 
of this beautiful range is the extra boiling 
lid in the Tappan Cast-Iron Oven Bottom. 
Remove this lid, set the strong odored food 
over the oven burner, and close the oven Many new recipes 


’ ‘ for vegetables areto 
door. There’s not a hint of what you ‘Jourdain tis 


. . . Wri ori d 
have been cooking until you set it on the lhe name, of vou 
e appan dealer. 
table, because the cooking odors are car- 


ried out the flue. 


* THE TAPPAN STOVE CO. 
CUANSFIELD, OHIO. 
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The Alaska 
Freezer 


Ir is the high, narrow can and 
double action (with the open- 
spoon dasher) of the regular 
“Alaska” (1 to 20 qts.) that 
make “velvet” freezing possible. 
Other types of freezers are the 
“Alaska Special” the favorite 
2-qt. Freezer, $2.25 ($2.50 in 
the West); the “Peerless” (1 to 
25 qts.) with very few parts; the 
“North Pole” (1 to 4 gts.) with 
steel tub; and the “Polar” (2gts. 
a $1.50 high grade metal Freezer; 
all quick and easy freezers. 


Nut and Raisin 
Cream 


1 pint good cream, 1 
quart fresh milk, 3 cups 
sugar, | cup pecans, va- 
nilla to taste. Grind 
raisins and pecans very 
fine, then cover with 
milk and stand in warm- 
ing oven or on back of 
range until thoroughly 
mixed. Mix cream, milk 
and sugar and flavor with 
vanilla as if to make va- 
nillaice cream. Then add 
the mixture of nuts, rai- 
sins, and milk, and freeze. 


“It llbe done in a couple 
o’minutes, Jimmie!” 


—and made the Alaska way 
ice cream is most 
delicious and economical 


O you know a boy or girl who 

isn’t transported into the sev- 

enth heaven at the very thought of 

ice cream? In fact, frozen desserts 
are a treat for everybody. 


And it is so easy to make so many 

kinds. ‘The Alaska way does it 

quickly, and as often as you wish. 

Can you afford to be without the 
‘6 > 

regular “Alaska”? As much as you 

wantatafreezing. (Sizes, I1to20qts.) 


The initial cost is very small; it 
works so easily a child can operate 
it; and once you have had an 
Alaska in the house you will not 
know how to get along without it. 


It is easy to remember the name— 
ALASKA. Your dealer has it or 


can get it for you at once. 


Write for booklet of unusual recipes 
for all kinds of delicious desserts. 


THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY 
Winchendon, Mass. 


THE 


‘ALASKA 


FREEZER: 
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The Coast of Folly 


“Tt was the truth I asked for—all of it,” she 
said quietly. “Ever since you saved my life 
you’ve acted as though you hated me. Why?” 

He maintained his silence. 

She thought it wisest to go on talking. “Tf 
it’s the infamy that was in the papers, it’s as 
bad fer me as for you. It’s worse, because I’m 
a girl and unmarried. If either of us has the 
right to be angry, it is I—especially after what 
you’ve told me. I gave my friendship 
thoughtlessly; you were vivisecting and mak- 
ing use of me. Is it what was in the papers?” 

He shook his head. “Not exactly, Joy.” 

His employment of her familiar name was 
maddening. “Then perhaps it’s that you 
regret your heroism? It’ll seem to bear out 
the journalist’s lie.” 

When he refused to answer, she spoke more 
coldly. “I’m keeping you from dancing, 
You tried to prevent me from thanking you; 
you'll at least accept my apologies for having 
made my rescue necessary. Next time you'll 
know better and leave drowning girls alone, 
Please drive me home; you can’t go too 
quickly.” 

To her surprise, he obeyed without a protest. 
Having crossed the bridge, he threw on all the 
power, turning sharply to the left into a sandy 
road. It ran across a waste recovered from 
the sea, patched with rank grass and clumped 
with meager bushes. The car bounced and 
skidded on the uneven surface. She held on 
tightly, closing her eyes. 

As suddenly as they had started, they 
halted. Recognizing the path that led up 
through her garden, she began to rise. His 
hand seized hers, forcing her back into the 
place beside him. 

“Not until ’ve told you why I appear to 
hate you.” His voice came pantingly. “It’s 
because I love you. Nearly losing you this 
morning—” 

Blunderingly he caught her in a fierce em- 
brace, then thrust her from him as though her 
lips were poison. 

She was on the pavement, gazing after his 
disappearing tail-lights. His last words, flung 
back at her, had been, 

‘Little fool, to make me tell you!” 

(To be continued) 


Making Children’s Frocks 
(Continued from page 64) 


of cross-stitch canvas, which has regularly 
spaced holes for following the design, and the 
threads of which can be pulled out after the 
design is completed. 

To work the cross-stitch design (Fig. 2), 
use no knot, but let the end of the thread be 
caught by the stitches as the work proceeds. 
Work the design from right to left. Bring the 
needle up from the lower left-hand corner, 
pass it down through the upper right-hand 
corner, bring it up through the upper left- 
hand corner, and down through the lower right- 
hand corner. Then bring the needle forward 
to the left and up through the lower left-hand 
corner and proceed as before. Fasten the 
thread by sewing over two or three stitches 
on the back of the design. 

Baste the lining to the right side of the collar 
and cuffs; stitch a narrow seam, turn to 
the right side, and baste the collar to the neck 
of the dress, with the wrong side of the collar 
to the right side of the dress. Baste a bias 
strip of material one inch wide to the collar 
at the neck of the dress; stitch and turn facing 
to the inside of the dress, turn edge, baste 
and stitch to dress (Fig. 4, page 229). Place 
the cuffs to the edge of the sleeves and face 
them in the same way. : 

The pattern for the checked dress is cut in 
six pieces, two waist sections, two skirt or 
overdress sections, a sleeve and a collar. This 
pattern should also be tested before cutting 
the material. The method of cutting this 
dress is practically the same as for the other, 
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trimming 
bands is 
shown here 


Making Children’s Frocks 


but there are some differences in the making. 

Join the parts of the waist and the parts of 
the skirt, or overdress, together (seam to the 
right side). Baste sleeve to place. Slip the 
waist on the child and note any changes that 
may be necessary in the length of shoulder, at 
the neck or in the length of the waist. Then 
slip the overdress over this and note changes 
necessary in it. 







above). Also bind lower edges of sleeves. 
edges of the front just the width of the binding 


and tack at the bottom. Sew the snap-fas- 
teners to the binding to form a closing. Seam 
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Binding the collar and 
attaching it to the dress 


the overdress (French seams), and hem the 
lower edge by hand. Then bind all the raw 
edges of the overdress with bias strips of the 
same material. Fig. 3, above, shows the 
method of clipping the binding and laying a 
fold when turning a corner. Baste the bind- 
ing into place and let the stitching of the 
binding fasten the waist and overdress together. 
Bind the collar and face it at the neck as in the 
other dress. 

Cut the figures for the appliqué from small 

















any conventional design desired. Turn in the 
edges of each section; baste and hem to the 
waist with fine thread. With thread of some 
contrasting color, work a line of outline stitch 
around the edge of the design (Fig. 1 shown 
on page 64). The stems of the leaves or 
fruit may be worked in over-and-over stitch. 















Three stages 
in the mak- 
ing of bias 
binding are 
Shown here 


Stitch sleeves and bind armholes. Lap the | 


scraps of materialof harmonious coloring and in | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Finish the seams of the waist (French seams), | 
and bind the edges of the front (bias binding of | 
the checked material, illustrated in Fig. 3, | 


| 
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Time ( 
Payment 
Plan 


Any Gas Company, 
Gas Appliance or\ 
Plumbing Dealer will’ 
gladly explain how 
you can buy a Hum- 
phrey Heater oncon- 
venient monthly 


payments. 




























1 It says “Hot” 
— but is it? 










That’s the only test of a hot water supply 


that really amounts to anything. 








When you want light you merely press 
a button. 

When you want gas you turn it on 
and light it—that’s all. 

When you want cold water you turn 
a faucet. 

When you want hot water— what 
happens then? 

The answer to that in four homes out of five 

would prove that the usual hot water supply 

is more of a nuisance than a convenience. 

| There comes to mind much downright drudgery 

| and dirt and annoyance and delay. And too 

| frequently, even “doing without.” 



























AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATERS 


change all this in a few hours. They make it 
just as easy to have ‘hot water for all of the 
thousand and one home needs as those other 
things you have come to “take for granted.” 
A Humphrey Heater supplies all the hot water 
you want whenever you want it—a cupful or 
a tubful any hour of the day or night. Always 










































clean and clear and piping hot. A never ending, 
never failing supply for you and all the family. 












—the result of 36 years of steady striving to 
produce the most convenient, reliable and 
economical hot water service in the world. 
When you have seen what a Humphrey can 
do, you will know real hot water satisfaction. 
Thousands of Humphrey owners have told us 
that and we believe them. Their advice to you 
would be—“‘Buy a Humphrey and be satisfied.’' 
Ask them and see. They live in every block. 






A copy of our booklet “Humphrey Hot Water 
Service,” will be mailed to you on receipt of the 
attached coupon. Fill it out and mail today. 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
(Div. Ruud Mfg. Co.) 
“BE SURE IT’S A HUMPHREY” 






























HUMPHREY COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Please send me a copy of your booklet, “Humphrey 
Hot Water Service,” without obligation. 
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Address 
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50 miles to s0-and the 
lunch packed to keep fresh! 


VERYBODY looking forward to a Jolly picnic—and a bully 
lunch of clean, appetizing food—in every way as fresh and 
delicious as mother serves at home! 
Something worth anticipating! And also realized if wrapped 
in Hamersley's Heavy Waxed Paper. [Keeps moisture and flavor 
in—keeps foreign odors, dust and germs out. 


Splendid for keeping cut melons and other fruit fresh, for 
keeping leftovers tasty; for wrapping both raw and cooked foods 


before storing in refrigerator. Next to ice itself, Hamersley’s 
Heavy Waxed Paper offers the safest means of protecting foods. 

It’s a roll with a cutter in the box that won't cut your fingers. 
No waste—tear off what you need—no more. Every roll 125 
feet long, 12 inches wide, of heavy yet flexible paper—heavily 
waxed. Save the sheets and use them over again. 


Order a roll today. Better still, order two, or your friend 
will say: “Why didn't you get one for me?” If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send his name and 50 cents, money order, 
check or stamps, for a full size Hamersley Roll, postpaid. (75 
cents outside U. S.) 


THE HAMERSLEY MFG. CO., 25 Park Place, New York City 
Inventors of Waxed Papers in 1877 


World's largest manufactureis of Waxed Papers 


125 feet long 12 inches wide 


THE HAMERSLEY Row 
nEAVY WAXED PAPIER 


‘‘with a cutter in the box 
that won't cut your fingers” 


50 cents for the Hamersley 
Roll Heavy Waxed Paper at 
Grocers, Druggists, House- 
furnishing and Stationery Deal- 
ers and Department Stores. 


Slightly higher in Far West. | 
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The House by the Side 
of the Road 


(Continued from page 81) 


the space for rubbers and raincoats and um. 
brellas! Very true. But just what is the altar 
I kept asking myself as I went from house to 
house, that is to make all these new little homes 
dotting America into shrines? Many are the 
homes of brides or young married couples 
with a child or two. Where is the central 
motor plant that will furnish the power to 
guide them in ways of love and beauty? What 
will give the keynote? And then it came to 
me how I was hurrying things. Why, of 
course: simple enough. Mother-Earth will 
doit. And I thought—realizing what Mother. 
Earth does for spiritual quickening when one 
is sensitive to her wooing, and what spiritual 
quickening does for human understanding— 
what a patron saint of America is the city 
landlord with his high rentals: for it is he who 
is driving families out of apartments into road- 
side homes, out of prison cells into the gateway 
of life beautiful. ; 


Cities Are Unnatural 


LL this hiving up off the earth in crowded 
*™ cities, walled in with mortar and brick, 
massed in with myriads of other buzzing bees 
of humanity—how it shuts us off from the re- 
generating influences! It is a fact that man can 
not remain aloof from Mother-Earth and 
continue long to exist. Not only his physical, 
but his spiritual arteries begin to harden, and 
spiritual death begins to creep over him. 
Nature gives him hints and signals: a hunger 
begins to gnaw; he craves the soil; and at last 
he buys a farm, or a suburban place, or just a 
little house by the side of the road, and moves 
out to it. He wakes in the morning, not to 
shrill whistles and the rumble of street tratflic, 
but to the liquid notes of birds at their matins: 
he steps out of his doorway into the miracle of 
sap renewing dry stalks and limbs, of bursting 
buds, new leaves, new sprouts. All is as if 
the world were just now being created 
even the bees come exploring, trying out the 
first blossoms, as if they never had explored 
before—they or their tribe—as if it were all 
new, new, new! He is in the midst of life’s 
eternal renewal, of life’s eternal profluence. 
Unconsciously he lifts his gaze to far horizons, 
he throws back his shoulders, his face relaxes, 
deep wells of light come into his eyes, there’s 
a whistle on his lips, a spring in his step—and 
mother says: 

“T believe, dear, this country life is doing you 
good.” 

Doing him good? Of course, it’s doing him 
good—and doing every one else good who goes 
into it and lives intimately in friendship with 
the earth, not merely off it, as though it were 
some huge trough for his physical feeding: 


| who comes to see that dirt isn’t only dirt, but 


a magic substance teeming with potential food 
and lovely raiment, and governed by laws 
from the same source as those which govern his 
Why, you can not 
thoughtfully so much as cultivate a rose bush 
through to leaves and buds and _ blossoms 
without feeling a kinship for it, and a partner- 
ship with the Creator in the creation of beauty 
on the earth. As the rose unfolds, something 
unfolds within you—unfolds and spreads fair 
petals to heaven. 

Just what do city-raised children fill their 
minds with, I wonder, to shed fragrance on 
their later years? What are the loved, eternal 
things, the things that never pass, that waited 
for their childhood and will be waiting for 
them at the far end of life? Flat, gray walls? 
Buildings being wrecked to make room for new 
ones? Hot pavements? The creak of ele- 
vators, the rumble of cars, the clatter of the 
dumb-waiter, with milkman or iceman but a 
bellowing voice coming from the bottom of a 
dark shaft? Quarrels across the court? The 
fear of a burglar on the fire-escape? Neighbors 
who do not speak to one? 

But the roadside child! . . . See that great 
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How to make Good Housekeeping serve your needs 


cd solution to the 
neglected prollem 
of HEALTH 


Would You Like To Live 
Longer—and be Well? 


were over 700,000 deaths due to 

preventable or postponable causes. 
Among those who paid the penalty of 
neglect, there may have been a member 
of your family, or a friend. In that case, 
there is no need for us to emphasize the 
need for considering this serious problem. 

Last year, too, there died 84,000 people 
at the age of 55—and it is a matter of 
scientific opinion that most of these could 
have lived for fifteen or twenty years more. 
In addition, there were, during the year, 
the hundreds of thousands of illnesses 
which easily could have been avoided. 
Why: 

The answer, perhaps, is carelessness, 
failure to consider danger. Amazingly 
enough, few people realize that with just 
a little care, good health may be assured 
for many years. Most people, when they 
are well, tax their constitutions unduly, 
giving no thought to possible ill-effects. 

And most people fail to appreciate that 
the preservation of health, as Spencer 
pointed out in his great work on E duca- 
tion, isa duty. ‘Few seem conscious,” he 
added, “that there is such a thing as 
physical morality.” 

Good Housekeeping realizes how tre- 
mendously vital this problem is and 
accordingly established, some years ago, 
itr Bureau of Food, Sanitation and 
Health, under the direction of Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley. 
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I AST year, in the United States, there 
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The Bureau can help you in a number 
of ways. For instance, every toilet prod- 
uct, every food product advertised in 
Good Housekeeping must first be tested 
and approved by the Bureau. The tests 
are performed by scientists and absolute 
purity and safety are guaranteed. 

Then, there are Dr. Wiley’s regular 
monthly articles on a variety of health 
topics, embodying the latest and most 
scientific suggestions for counteracting ill- 
ness as well as actively encouraging a 
sound and hearty constitution. 

In addition, there is the League for 
Longer Life, founded by Good House- 
keeping. Among the features of the 
League are the monthly suggestions, the 
questionnaire to be filled out by your own 
physician and analyzed without charge. 
Among the subjects treated have been the 
following: 

To the mother of the girl about to be 
married. 

The best time to begin prolonging life. 

The saving of infants. 

The first six years in the life of a child. 

The child from six to fourteen years of 
age. 

The crisis in the child’s life. 

Diseases to be guarded against between 
twenty and forty. 

Sex—and susceptibility to disease. 

Men and women—40 to 59—take heed. 

The business man and his health. 


If you want to approach middle age 
with vigor. 

Is your heart sound? 

Should the man of 50 or 60 be chloro- 
formed? 

When does old age begin? 

The business of living. 

There is, also, the correspondence sery- 
ice, or “Question Box” which answers 
every question of health you may address 
to it. 

There is the Health and Happiness 
Club, a service for the mother-to-be and 
the baby-to-come. This department is 
conducted by Dr. Josephine Hemenway 
Kenyon who for six years was associated 
with Dr. Holt at the Babies’ Hospital in 
New York City. 

And finally, there are the occasional 
bulletins on such topics as the feeding of 
infants, increasing or decreasing the 
weight, constipation, the feeding of older 
children, etc. Many thousands of copies 
of these bulletins have been distributed. 

The entire service has been developed 
because Good Housekeeping realizes that 
better health means a better community, 
a more widespread happiness. A longer 
life, healthful and robust, means a greatel 
capacity for increased pleasures and op- 
portunities for service. 

We urge you to avail yourself of the aid 
which Good Housekeeping offers you. It 
is yours, without obligation. 
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The House by the Side 
of the Road 


tree? That’s “base” for the games of hide 
and seek when one runs till exhausted with 
hard breathing and happy laughter; and in 
its °way-up branches are birds’ nests. And at 
night the leaves talk to one another—you can 
hear them if you listen very quietly after you 
go to bed—and sometimes they talk ’way into 
your sleep. .And out under the big apple tree 
is where good old dog Tray is buried. He 
was the best dog! You could hitch him up 
to a wagon and everything . . . but he got 
so old he died . . . and there was a wonder- 
ful funeral with all the neighborhood children 
in it . . . and now the dog star watches over 
him through the tree branches... And 
close by is where the birdies are buried, the 
ones that fell out of their nest in the big rain- 
storm, and you cried so hard to see them, so 
little and cold and no clothes on. Down under 
the grape arbor is where the little girls play 
... they have a millinery shop with hats 
made of grape leaves and trimmed in burdock 
burs and pinned on with lovely thorns from 
the hawthorne hedge. Oh, there’s everything 
in a grape arbor for a girl-child’s joy! Then— 
just a little way, a half-dozen beseeching 
voices will insist—is fairyland. What’s fairy- 
land? Don’t you know?  Astonishment! 
Just you come and see! And you’re dragged 
off to a tiny stream trickling over stones and 
dead leaves in the deep shade of a strip of 
woods... 
mosses and lichens and tiny waterfalls and 
still pools . . . oh, it’s fairyland all right; 
you can see that plainly enough—that is,, if 
you had a childhood of your own that opened 
your understanding to the blessed, significant 
things. 

And then the friendliness! The dogs that 
one knows and whistles to, the pet rabbits 
that belong to Jimmy, the old water-barrel 
full of tadpoles that belongs to Herbert . . 
the smiles and pleasant greetings to the little 
boy as he trudges by, the friendly call... 
Did any little boy ever live by the side of the 
road, I wonder, who didn’t have his special 
pals? There’s an old man who seems always 
to be wheeling things in a wheelbarrow, and 
allows the little boy to climb up on top of his 
load . . . and stops at the kitchen door for a 


and you’re shown wonders in | 





warm cooky that is handed out by a smiling- | 


faced woman ... he means to marry her 


some day, the little boy does. 


And there’s the | 


milkman who on his round lifts him and sets | 
him high up on the most important seat in all | 


the world . . . even permits him to hold the 
lines and call “git ep” to the horses, carrying 
him clear around the neighborhood and back 
again, regularly, in his distribution . . . what 
little boy, son of bank president or of 
bishop, would not choose, after such hal- 
cyon experiences, to be a milkman when he 
grows up! 


Children Love the Country 
CITY child, pale with learning from many 


hired tutors, went to spend a summer in | 


one of these roadside homes. Every day was for 
him a fresh, untrammeled penetration into the 
mysteries of Mother Earth. He would race 
into the house fairly bursting with his need 
to tell of his latest discovery: “Oh, auntie, 
come quick!” he would shout. “The sun’s 
setting right in the ocean!” or “Hurry, hurry— 
there’s the queerest new animal—low like a 
snake, with a black nose like Fido, and gives 
milk like a cow!” Of course, one would hurry, 
what with all this recent discovery of ante- 
diluvian animals, for who could imagine it was 
only a milk-goat resting flat in the cool, deep 
grasses? And requests! “Show me thé eggs 
the cow lays,” and ‘Where does the tide go 
when it goes out?” and ‘How does the gum 
get into the cherry trees?” and “Who planted 
the berries that are wild?” Then the neigh- 
borliness: it was so perfectly wonderful to run 
and whoop and yell like a wild Indian with 
any number of little boys and girls: and there 
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A furniture polish so greaseless 
—it will brighten a mirror! 


The famous Wizard mirror 
test proves that Wizard Pol- 
ish contains no greasy oil to 
make your furniture sticky 
or gummy. In fact, thousands 
of women are now cleaning 
their windows with Wizard 
Furniture Polish because it 
gives a new, wonderful lustre 
and is quicker and easier than 
soap and water. 





Bright and Spotless . 


Wizard chemists discovered the reason 


for checking and cracking of varnish on 
furniture and perfected a polish that 
keeps the varnish alive and resilient, by 


actually “feeding” it. Wizard 
is guaranteed to prevent 
checking and cracking. It is 
guaranteed to give a depth of 
colorand a rich, velvety lustre 
that will amaze you. There 
are seventy-five magic house 
cleaning helpers in the Wiz- 
ard Line. If you do not read- 
ily find them on sale in your 
town, write us and we will 


personally see that you are supplied. 


WIZARD PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1445 W. 37th Street, Chicago, Il. 


(ZARD 


POLISH 


Gives Wings to Housework 
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Garland the Height 
of Good Range Value 


We sincerely believe that every woman 
who sees the Garland, will agree that 


this range gives exceptional value for 
the money. 


Garland ranges are notable not alone for 
their beauty of design and finish; but 
also for their fuel economy, their great 
convenience, and for the perfect baking 
of the patented Garland oven. 


These recognized qualities, as well as 
the fact that they are built into a 
range at such a reasonable price, are 
rapidly adding new thousands to the 
great army of more than 4,000,000 
owners of Garland products. 


If you do not know the name of the 
nearest Garland dealer, or if you have any 
heating or cooking problems, write direct 
to us because there is a Garland heating 
and cooking device for every purpose. 


The Michigan Stove Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


There is a Garland 
gas range in either 
full or semi-enamel 
to suit every sized 
kitchen. 


Garland coaland 
wood ranges have 
been famous for 
their economy for 
over 50 years. 


GARLAN 


COOKING AND HEATING 


GAS -COAL-ELECTRICITY 
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developed—where appetite had been finicky— 
sudden swoopings down in the kitchen for 
“bread ’n butter ’n jam;” and, the want filled 
quick returns for more because “Harriet’s 
here, ’n Herbert, ’n Jimmy.” 

Could one who had lived as a little child 
in a welcoming, friendly roadside atmosphere 
such as this ever quite believe, though in 
later years the world should throw him down, 
that humanity was not at heart the warm. 
est, kindest thing imaginable? Could he 
ever utterly lose faith in the innate good- 
ness of man? Could he ever get away 
from the conception of the earth as a vast, 
delectable playground filled with endless secrets 
and surprises awaiting his discovery? 

Such a little boy, in Sunday school, listened 
without rapture to the teacher’s picture of 
heaven where the streets were paved with gold, 
and the air was filled with music from many 
harps. “I don’t wanta go,” he blurted out, 
shaking his head positively. No, you would 
have to do better than that to woo this little 
soul, already won to the emerald earth and her 
leaf-carpeted footpaths, and the music of birds 
singing right down to him out of the sky. 

I watched a little girl run out to the garden 
very early on several successive mornings and, 
stooping low, apparently whisper to the lilies, 
At last I risked asking her what it was that 
she told the flowers so confidentially. 

“T tell them each morning just how many 
more days there are till Easter,” she explained, 
“so they will hurry and be ready.” 

You see, she was “chums with the flowers,” 
she had a sense of communion with them. 
a compare the feeling she will have for the 
ilies on the Easter altars of all the rest of her 
days, with that of one who as a child had known 
them only as a pretty decoration that came out 
of a florist’s window. A woman I know plants 
one good-sized bed every year just for the 
children—a bed with little paths running 
through it, over which the children are wel- 
come to go, where they may closely watch the 
growing and blooming, and later feel free to 
gather their own bouquets. The beauty of it 
is that you can not erase these early impres- 
sions: you can not supplant them: for they have 
gone in under everything else, and the aroma 
steals out at the most unexpected moments, 
carrying good only. 


Mother Earth Calls Every One 

Intimacy with Mother Earth is not always 
easily achieved if left to the later years. An 
elderly couple, after the greater part of a life- 
time spent in city flats, bought a small country 
place and retired to it. It was in a lovely 
strip of woodland by a charming lake, with 
everything to woo one to Mother Earth, but 
they carried out with them the habit of strict 
attention to routine duty. You would have 
thought, looking on, that God was much 
annoyed that this half-acre had not been made 
habitable earlier—that he might come at any 
moment and find it all unmanicured. They 
would rise early and without a glance at sky or 
trees or water bend steadily to the tasks before 
them, never once seeing the shadows on the 
lake for intentness on the laying out of brick 
walks; never once hearing the songs of birds 
for the steady rat-a-tat-tat of hammers putting 
up shelves to hold winter jam. Their re- 
demption looked pretty hopeless. But old 
Mother Nature went right on, regardless of 
results—as we all must learn to do—and in the 
second summer she began to win. It would be, 
on waking, “There’s that humming-bird again 
in the honeysuckle vines, Mary,” and from 
Mary, “Sh—don’t scare him away.” And 
later they’d step softly to the door to watch a 
robin in his bath, and note the blossoms the 
night’s dews had brought forth, and pause in 
the toast-making to throw crumbs to the chip- 
munks darting about the rockery, until by 
the time their own breakfast was ready to 
serve on the vine-latticed porch, they were 
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a stirred and alive to all the other life going on 

t filled about them, one with the creatures of earth, 
, 


one with Nature, one with God. 
How many little roadside homes these days 
le child are owned by bachelor women... No, 
the apartment has not done, even for these 
emancipated ones. A librarian bought for a 
song a Red Cross canteen, abandoned since 
the war, had it moved to a river-bank lot, and 
made it into the cunningest sort of a home nest. 
Two sisters, both in business, built for them- 
selves a darling bungalow, doing much of the 
inside work with their own hands after business 
hours. A teacher made a most attractive home 
of a portable house: and all had grounds—a 
lovely bit of earth all their own for things to 
grow in and buzz over. One young woman 
told me she had tried for many seasons to sell 
her roadside home to escape the burden of 
care-taking, but every time, as she reached the 
house after listing it with a real estate agent, 
she would find the larks singing so rapturously 
in the dogwood trees, that she would walk 
straight inside and telephone the agent that 
the deal was off. Sell the house—maybe: 
but those birds and the memories they evoked 
—no, she couldn’t do it. Another was com- 
pelled to abandon living in a loved little road- 
side house, as her business called her to a 
distant city, but she kept the place, and it 
became in turn a summer’s honeymoon cottage 
for a young couple, a rest cottage for a con- 
valescing invalid, a vacation cottage for a 


group that might not have managed a long When ‘‘dJinner at seven”’ 


season in the out-of-doors, otherwise, a nur- 
sery for children needing country air. It 9 
filled one human need after another and all means seven O clock 
with such joyous results that she decided never 
to part with it, but to keep it always for gra- ene . 
cious undies . . . ose. acquire happy| HERE is no need to worry about dinner 
habits the same as people. being late when you use the wickless 
Love’s Storehouse Florence Oil Cook Stove. For the heat 
WE forget, sometimes, how necessary as : f “ ae 
bread for life is an anchorage in a loved en- 1S = easy to regulate that it is possible 
vironment. It isn’t merely thrifty toown one’s} to time a meal with great exactness. 
home, or a safe provision for old age: these are ’ 
reasons beside the point compared with the erat é ° cee é 
spiritual values. For the house by the side By simply turning a lever and touch- 


of the road takes hold. It touches the chords ing a match to the asbestos starting 


of love steadily into vibration. Tendrils put a tite } bl 
= xh it— th its birds cndier, you quickly Nave a Cc § 
out to God through it—through its birds and >) q y eal ue More Heat 


bees and flowers and fragrances, through wind Ss 43 4 , e 
at Giak’ Geom ee Gee flame just like gas close up under the 


through the beauty of law everywhere. Noth- cooking. A lever regulates the heat to 
ing is lost: the sweet dreams, the happy i or % ‘ js 
thoughts, the good intents, the fine companion- any degt ce you may require— quick, 
ships, the charming casual associations—the medium. or slow 

spirit of all these settles into it, builds up its “ ? ; 
atmosphere, makes our background... 
It’s love’s storehouse ... Under that Great Heat for Little Cost 
flowering fruit-tree Betty and Jack were 
married; you never look upon the tree without = . a 2 
completing the picture, bao again the sweet The Florence Oil Cook Stove burns Pat. App. For 


expectancy in young faces uplifted... Sn eee — 
Tied siach wen ghtaied tr es ad ties kerosene a fuel that is both good and a 
Ben, now gathered to his fathers... That economical. Its burners are all large and 
daphne was brought from China by a dear, : 
roving friend—it always makes you think of | 
her, somehow, with its sweet fragrance that | 
carries so far ... There are remembered - Rania ; ; 
steps that brought joy . . . childish figures Send for illustrated booklet 
running about ...an elder who gave 
wisdom ...a young. girl who added Central Oil & Gas Stove Co., Dept. 534, Gardner, Mass. , : 

easily and quickly made 


sprightliness . .. these are as aintings 

po “2. ie. ok aueaial ar” - ~ cig — em ponte eg acer to stand firm and level, 

sculptured forms that never vanish . . . SOE ge on ener eine Cr panes Reena ee no matter how uneven 
Yes, we grow up to God as a trellised vine Made and Sold in Canada by M*Clary$S, London, Canada the floor. 

into the higher reaches of air, by the tendrils | 


of love we put out, here, there, to everything | + 
in Nature, to everything in life. The tendrils 
may seem tiny, but they can hold up a mighty 
growth. And all the time America is so big, 
big enough for every one to have a little piece 
of land: and there are such vast forests of 


trees, trees enough for every one to have a e 
little house . . . Is there any excuse, really, Oil my tove ty ano Rang e 5 


for any of us failing to claim our inheritance? 
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Less Care 


; ALL kerosene ranges 
powerful. It boils, bakes, fries, and roasts. iol scented Laake 
their best work. This 
new Florence Leveler is 
attached to each leg of 
the Florence. By turn- 
ing this the Florence is 
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Detach 
and 
Mail 


Join The Rainbow Club 
and make your leisure 
hours profitable— 








Mrs. G. W. McElroy, of New York, had 
often wished for a pleasant, dignified oc- 
cupation to which she: might devote her 
leisure hours but, being a home body with 
home cares and interests, and without spe- 
cial training, she felt timid about trying. 


Rapidly gaining confidence in herself however, 
Mrs. McElroy won an immediate success in the Club 
and has received many Club gifts, and extra dollars 
too, to devote to her special needs and hobbies. 


Could You 
Use More Money? 


If you need money to spend on Summer frocks, 
or to pay a bothersome bill; perhaps for the vaca- 
tion you are planning, or for some little pet extrava- 
gance which you otherwise could not afford—what- 
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The Double Quits 
(Continued from page 80) 


got in to support the half-drowned double, 
while Ruth and her mother rode on the folding 
| seats. 

“All set,” declared Robbins. ‘“Let’s go.” 

“Wait a minute,” a property | man insisted, 
hurrying up. “Here’s that guy’s pants.” 

Which was the first intimation that either 
Ruth or her mother had that the actress who 
had so nearly perished in her stead was no 
lady at all. It was too late though, now, to 
withdraw from the role of Good Samaritan, 
and the car proceeded, according to orders, 
|down the Speedway to Santa Monica and 
| Ruth’s bungalow. 

They put him to bed with three hot water 
bottles and a glass of brandy and called the 
| doctor. The doctor said he ought to stay 
| right where he was until morning, and in spite 
| of Mrs. Williams’ frequently expressed distrust 

| of the situation, that’s right where he stayed. 
| Ruth occasionally had her own way even if she 
| was tiny and placidly beautiful. The vivid- 
' ness of her coloring meant something, after all. 
In the morning Mrs. Williams lost another 
battle. It was to prevent Ruth from taking 
| the young man’s breakfast up to his room her- 
self. 
| “I’m not a baby, mother, and the poor man 
| won’t bite me. It’s my last chance to tell 
| him I’m sorry, because I’ve got to leave for 
| the studio in a few minutes, and he will prob- 
| ably be gone before I get back.” 
| Mrs. Williams solaced herself with the idea 
| that he certainly would be gone before her 
| daughter returned and let Ruth have her own 
| way. 


HE WAS awake when Ruth entered, awake 

and smiling. Who wouldn’t have smiled 
| at seeing breakfast approaching in the hands of 
one of America’s most beautiful girls? 

He was rather nice-looking himself, now that 
| the color had begun to come back into his 
| cheeks. Of course his features were no more 
| like hers than a rabbit’s, but his face was the 
| same shape, and his head was about the same 
| size in proportion to the width of his shoulders, 
| which made him a very acceptable double for 

Ruth in a long shot. 
| “I guess you saved my life last night,” he 
| told her shyly when she had arranged his break- 
|fast for him. “If your car hadn’t been handy 
| and you had not brought me to this nice, warm 
house, I’d be enjoying the last stages of pneu- 
monia by this time. Thanks!” 
“Tt was nothing. You saved my life, too.” 
“How come?” 
“By doing that water stuff in my—er— 





|costume. I can’t swim.” 


“Yes, but if I hadn’t done it, some one else 


| would have doubled for you.” 


“I suppose so. But the double I used to 
| have got hurt last month, and I don’t know 
when she’ll be out of the hospital. This is the 
first time I ever had a man doubling for me.” 

“You’ve got nothing on me, Miss Williams. 
This is the first time I ever doubled for a girl— 
| or for anybody for that matter. 

“Oh, but I don’t just understand.” 

“T don’t know that you could be expected to 
understand. I don’t quite, myself. You see 
I’ve been trying to break into the movies for 
| a long time, but my size is against me. I’ma 

runt, and I’d either have to be a star or else 

|a comedian. I’ve known that all along, but 
| acting just naturally runs in our family—I was 
practically born on the stage—so I had to try 
and keep on trying in the hope that something 
I could do would come my way. That’s all 
there is to it. Yesterday, when I dropped 
into the agency, they needed a double for you 
the worst way, and as I hadn’t been eating for 
a couple of days I asked them to let me try it. 
I used to play girl parts in the college comic 
opera club, and your director said I was the 
right size, so he took me on for last night’s 
job. T’ll bet I’m through now, though, after 
ruining that water sequence.” 
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The Double Quits 


“Tt isn’t ruined,” Ruth assured him. ‘Mr. 
Robbins and I figured out how we’d save it. 
We'll fade out on your going down and then 
fade in with a closer shot of me coming up and 
grabbing the raft. We can do that at the 
studios. It’s all the better having you nearly 
drown. At that I don’t see how you came to 
take the job unless you are a wonderful 
swimmer.” 

“T can swim all right, but I hadn’t been 
hitting the mess line regularly enough for a 
few days, and I got a chill out there in that 
water. Today, after having this breakfast, 
I could do it in a minute.” 

“T’d never let you try it again.” 

The crestfallen look with which he received 
this statement was no sort of gratefulness for 
her solicitousness about his health. 

“Gee, you wouldn’t fire me just when I’ve 
got the first real job that’s been in sight for 
months?” 

“You mean you were planning to double 
for me right along?” 

“The casting director said when he hired 
me that he thought the scenario writers had a 
lot of stuff framed up for you to do during the 
next few months that would probably keep me 
in coffee and cakes all the time. And listen, 
Miss Williams, don’t turn me down until 
you’re sure your other double is going to get 
well. I heard she was pretty badly hurt. It 
isn’t any job for a girl, anyway, doubling for 
you. When I’m being fed right along, I can 
do anything your director can think up, and 
with a wig on I can pass for a girl.” 

Ruth remembered that he had certainly 
convinced her that he was a woman when he 
had been swimming in the cold, green Pacific. 

“You really want to be me in my rougher 
moments?” 

“Absolutely. I'll eat up an abduction for 
breakfast, a railroad wreck for lunch, and a 
near-murder for dinner every day if you'll 
keep me on. And I'll look almost like you 
except for the beauty.” 

His eyes pleaded much more irresistibly than 
his tongue. Ruth looked at him a moment 
and capitulated with a laugh. “All right, I'll 
tell Mr. Robbins to give you another chance 
at the very next stunt we do on our lot.” 


'THENCEFORTH began at the Ruth Wil- 

liams Studioa new era of violence. Her 
director and chief continuity pipe-dreamer be- 
gan to give freer rein to imaginations that were 
already two of the most untrammeled pieces 
of thinking apparatus upon the American 
continent. 

The strange part about it was that they 
never seemed to be able to contrive anything 
that “Skeeter” Cole couldn’t do—at least 
after one or two tries at it. He was appar- 
ently an acrobat of no mean ability, and be- 
sides that, he had nerve enough to cross the 
pit of hell on quarter-inch ice with the furnace 
going full blast beneath him. 

Skeeter got so good that the Omnibus 
Film Company tried to steal him and star him 
on his own hook, but Skeeter stuck to his con- 
tract, although everybody, including the men 
who hired him, thought he was a fool when he 
might have escaped on a technicality. Offers 
of stardom, even in serials, are not bandied 
about much these days. 

Studio gossip tentatively suggested that he 
was in love with the star he impersonated, but 
the idea died of malnutrition, because the 
undersized young man never paid any atten- 
tion to Ruth outside the studio. There he 
watched her a good deal, but that was part of 
his business. He was supposed to copy her 
every gesture and mannerism. 

Everybody, including Ruth herself, finally 
decided that Skeeter was simply a super- 
honorable boob and let it go at that. Which 
was probably what Skeeter was. 

The financial power back of the Ruth Wil- 
liams Producing Company had a favorite old- 
fashioned melodrama that he had loved from 
the time he had first seen it from the second 


Different from all 
other powders 


RMAND realized that to be ideal, a face powder 
must be more than finely textured and delicately 
perfumed. It must bring to women that priceless 


joy of looking their best, not just for an occasional 
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Prof. Anderson 


Introduced to millions the finest cereal 
dainty they will ever know 


When Prof. Anderson invented Puffed Rice and Puffed 
Wheat he brought new delights and better nutriment to 
millions. 

Think what this invention means. 

Whole grains are steam exploded—puffed to bubbles 8 times 
normal size. 

Each separate food cell is exploded. Over 125 million ex- 
plosions are caused in every kernel. 

Thus whole grains are made wholly digestible. 
granule is fitted to feed. 


Every 


Toasted tidbits—food confections 


Puffed Grains are as flimsy as snowflakes. And they taste 
like toasted nuts. 

Children find them fascinating—eat them morning, noon 
and night. At breakfast with cream and sugar, or mixed with 
any fruit. Between meals with melted butter—like peanuts or 
popcorn. 

They use them like nut meats in candy making or as garnish 
on ice cream. 


Serve in plenty 


If you believe in whole-grain diet, here is its ideal form. 
Encourage Puffed Grains—serve both kinds. Let them take 
the place of foods and sweetmeats not so good for children. 
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gallery of one of those almost prehistoric 
Grand Opera Houses which flourished once in 
all our major cities. 

The name of the melodrama was “The Cherry 
Pickers,” and the action took place during the 
Sepoy Rebellion in British India. The title 
had nothing whatever to do with fruit, but 
referred merely to the nickname of an English 
artillery regiment which was so-called because 
the tropical uniform of its personnel consisted 
of white blouses and exceedingly red riding 
breeches. It was a very stunning and easily- 
shot-at outfit. 

The financial power above mentioned 
bought, plagiarized, or in some such manner 
acquired the world motion picture rights of 
“The Cherry Pickers” and sent it to Holly- 
wood to be made into a serial for Ruth Wil- 
liams. The wheels of progress proceeded to 
grind slowly and to make modern movie hash 
out of the classical melodrama. The time was 
changed to the present, which rather violated 
history in the matter of Sepoy disturbance 
and certainly should have cut out the red 
riding panties. The story was shifted around 
also, so that it-was Ruth herself instead of the 
hero who was tied across the mouth of the 
cannon which the treacherous native is making 
ready to fire, and who is cut away just as the 
blast of death goes hurtling by. For serial 
purposes an added thrill was injected by hav- 
ing Ruth thrown from a high bridge across the 
Irawaddy and trapped in the Khyber pass with 
no way out save by climbing a perpendicular 
cliff. There were other improvements, but 
those were the main ones. 









OF course no one expected Ruth to be tied 

to a loaded cannon or to stand near the 
muzzle when it was fired. Even Skeeter Cole 
was probably not crazy about it, but it was all 
in the day’s work, and, on the advice of Mr. 
Robbins, who had been an artilleryman 
against the Boche, he stuffed cotton in his 
ears and prepared to keep his mouth open 
when the explosion occurred. 

Ruth, of course, posed for all the close-ups 
registering fear and kindred emotions, but 
the rest was a man’s job. Skeeter was 
lashed to the gun which, according to the 
script, was a large naval piece mounted in a 
turret in a land fortress. At the time the 
action starts the muzzle of the gun is pointed 
toward the camera. After loading, the Sepoy 
villain traverses it in a half-circle in order to 
point it out toward an embrasure or port-hole. 
The suspense as the gun swings toward the 
fatal opening is almost unbearable. It was 
almost as exciting for Skeeter as if he were 
really in doubt as to the outcome. Of course 
the actor playing the Sepoy would not inten- 
tionally pull the lanyard that would make a 
doughnut of Skeeter until he was quite 
sure the lashings had been cut, but an accident 
might happen. And besides that the mere 
idea of being so close to the source of an explo- 
sion such as he knew was about to occur was 
enough to give any one nervous prostration. 
Even a very small piece of ordnance makes a 
distressing riot if one happens to be near the 
place where the noise comes out. 

So Skeeter did not have to act at all in 
order to appear scared. And when it was all 
over he was found to have fainted as he hung 
still lashed on one side to the recently dis- 
charged cannon. 

The director and the camera man were not 
much concerned. They were too excited over 
the perfectly marvelous effect they were pretty 
sure they had obtained. 

But Ruth coming up from a semi-soundproof 
dugout and seeing Skeeter on the floor, 
unconscious and pale, immediately thought the 
worst had happened, and she went to him like 
the twin sister that she appeared to be, and 
gathered him up in her arms. 

“Skeeter!” she cried. “Skeeter! Speak to 
me.” 

The voice was magic. 
























Skeeter heard it 














































The Double Quits 


even with ears stuffed full of cotton, and 
opened his eyes. 

“T’m here, Ruth dear,” he whispered, and 
nobody noticed the “dear” except the prop- 
erty man, two electricians, a character actor, 
and seventeen extras. So it was a cinch the 
secret was safe as far as Hollywood was 
concerned. 

“T thought I’d lost you,” Ruth said with a 
voice that just trembled on the edge of hys- 
terical emotion. 

“No such luck,” Skeeter comforted, sit- 
ting up and removing his wig and taking the 
cotton from his ears. ‘Unless I get hung in 
the meantime, I’ll be doubling for you upon 
your death-bed or maybe at your wedding.” 

“You will not,” laughed Ruth, reassured. 
“That’s one danger I’m going to face for 
myself. Imagine a husband thinking he has 
just married me and, when he lifts the bridal 
veil, finding a whiskery youth with a broken 
nose!” 

“My nose got broken in your service, young 
woman, so what right have you to turn yours 
up at it?” 

Thus by bantering they edged ayay from a 
subject that was certainly dangerous to discuss 
before every man, woman, and atmosphere 
actor. 


HE next week the scenario department had 
a new one thought up. It had nothing to 
do with the original script of “The Cherry 
Pickers”: it was just one of those things 
thrown in for good measure that make the 
movies so much better than the spoken drama. 

Ruth arrived at the studio one Monday to 
find that the most active set represented a 
sunken wild animal pit. It contained two 
very beautiful tigers. 

“What’s this?” the tiny star demanded. 
“When did those two actors sign on the pay 
roll?” 

“This is some new stuff,’ Mr. Robbins 
explained patiently. ‘We just doped it out 
over Sunday, and I thought I’d try out the 
trick part of it first before I worked the con- 
tinuity over to include the scene.” 

“Oh. Well, what is the oversize idea?” 


“Why, it’s where you’re in the Buddhist | 


Temple, do you remember? Well, the tiger is 
the sacred beast of the god.” 

“Ts it really?” 

“Of course. Even if it ain’t, we can change 
the religion. Anyway we could get the tigers 
from Seelig. We had our choice of tigers or 
crocodiles, but Lasky used crocodiles lately, 
so I thought tigers would be more original and 
just as thrilling.” 

“Quite, I should think. Well, what do I 
> 

“You don’t have to do anything. A couple 
of close-ups maybe, but that’s all. We’re 
going to take a medium shot looking down on 
the pit for the entire sequence, and Skeeter 
can get away with it all on a straight con- 
tinuity, no breaks, titles, flashes or anything. 
They won’t need any titles to tell ’em what’s 
happening. Here’s Skeeter all ready to 
start. You can watch if you like.” 

Skeeter, arrayed in the duplicate of a cos- 
tume which was in Ruth’s own wardrobe, 
entered from the dressing-rooms, and two men 
with rifles unobtrusively took up positions as 
near as possible to the pit and still out of 
camera range. An incline led from the floor 
to the pit. At the end of the incline was an 
iron grating separating it from the pit. In 
the grating was a barred door. 

Skeeter and an actor in native costume 
started down the incline matter-of-factly. 

“Lights! Camera!” yelled Robbins. Then 
to Ruth. ‘The rajah has ordered you confined 


do 


in the dungeons of the temple, but his servant 
hates the rajah and instead of putting you in 
the prisoner’s dungeon he opens the door of 
the cell where the rajah’s pet tigers are kept, 
sand lets you walk into it thinking you are 
alone.” 

The two men were ut the steel door. 
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A laboratory test made by emptying 
the dirt taken from a rug by the Royal 
into a large glass jar of water. The 
fine, gritty embedded dirt sinks. The 
lighter surface litter floats 












and the Roya. way of cleaning it 


OST things in your home, 
such as furniture and win- 
dows, you need only surface clean. 


But your rugs, it must be re- 
membered, have depth as well as 
surface. And it is into the depths 
that by far the most dirt, as well 
as the worst dirt, settles. 

How very great is the propor- 
tion of dirt in the depths of your 
rugs is clearly shown by the lab- 
oratory jar-of-water test illus- 
trated above. 

No rug is really clean, no rug is 
safe until this hidden, germ-laden 
dirt is removed. Ordinary clean- 
ing methods get only part of it. 
But the Royal Electric Cleaner, 
with powerful air suction scien- 
tifically applied, gets it ail. 

Along the entire 14-inch nozzle 
the powerful suction of the Royal 
Electric Cleaner is applied di- 
rectly to the rug surface. This 


is done by two things, (1) the 
scientific nozzle design, (2) the 


The Royal man is an expert in houseclean- The 
ROYAL MAN 


ing and can show you many interesting 
labor-saving methods of cleaning. 





patented Royal adjustment screw. The 
rug is lifted, the nap opened up, and the 
embedded dirt, as well as the surface lit- 
ter, sucked into the bag. 


Thus the Royal cleans quickly, easily, 
thoroughly. Yet, powerful as it is, the 
Royal is absolutely harmless; it cleans by 
air alone. 


Arrange with the Royal dealer in your 
vicinity to have a Royal Man clean a rug 
in your home, free. He will explain the 
many convenient labor-saving features of 
the Royal, the guarantee on every part, 
and he will show you the convenient 
attachments which make the Royal a 
complete homecleaning plant. If you 
don’t know the Royal dealer in your 
Vicinity, write us. 

DEALERS: The valuable Royal Franchise may be 
had in certain cities and towns. Write for information. 


RETAIL REPRESENTATIVES: There are nu- 
merous opportunities for men of ability-in capacity 
of Royal Men. Inquire of your local Royal dealer. 


Tue P. A. GEIER Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by Continental 
Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

Manufacturers of Royal Hair Drier 
and Hair Cutters 
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never hesitate to ask him for a demonstra- 
tion in your home. 
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It Cracked to Bits 
Like Pastry 


Sometimes a jar rubber will act like that—but it’s never 


a GOOD LUCK jar rubber. 


A jar rubber must stand two tests—first, the heat test 
which it gets at canning time. It must not “blow out”’ 
under the long boiling of water-bath canning or the 
high temperature of the pressure cooker. This done 
successfully, it must stand the test of Time. For 
months, possibly for years, it must remain stored away 
without hardening or cracking, since the tiniest crack 
will let in air and spoil the food. 


GOOD LUCK rubbers are specially compounded to 
stand this double test. The formula by which they are 
made has been developed through fifty years of expe- 
rience in this branch of rubber chemistry. We are 
careful to make a rubber that will “‘age well” in storage 
as well as to produce one that will stand the long boil- 
ing required for modern canning. 


" GOOD @® LUCK 


JAR RUBBERS 


Have been tested and approved for all methods of canning by 
the experts of the Home Canners Association of America. They 
come packed with the following leading brands of fruit jars: 
Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas Good Luck, Schram Ever Seal, Schram 
Acme. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send 10 cents for 
sample dozen. For 6 cents in stamps we will mail you 


our book on cold pack canning, containing many novel 
and excellent recipes. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
20 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 


Largest Makers of Jar Rings in the World 
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“Lights out, all but the baby spot on the 
candle,” directed Robbins. “Open the door 
Davis. Push her in. That’s good. Skeeter, 
be reluctant. Shut the door and lock it, Davis. 
Give her the candle through the bars. Beat 
it. Yawn and stretch your arms, Skeeter. 
Put the candle in the niche in the wall. You 
don’t know the tigers are there. You wonder if 
the rajah willreally marry youtomorrow. You 
look around to see if there is an avenue of 
escape. You stumble over something soft. 
There is a low snarl. More lights. Widen 
the baby spot to take in the tiger. There you 
are face to face with the ferocious beast of the 
jungle. You look around wildly for a weapon. 
There’s a heavy, wooden bench. You pick it 
up and break it over the head of the beast. 
Great, Skeeter, you’ve got him mad. His 
snarls arouse his mate. You need another 
weapon. One of the bars of the door is loose. 
You wrench it out and stand at bay with your 
back against the wall. You swing the steel 
bar in a semi-circle before you to make the 
cats keep their distance. Good. That’s good. 
But don’t let ’em get any closer. Don’t slip. 
Quick, boy, if that fall was only acting get up 
before it’s too late. We can’t shoot with the 
cats standing over you like that.” 

There was a wild scramble, and something 
went over the side of the pit, something in 
skirts that hung for an instant on the edge 


| and then dropped. She had a rifle in her 


hands, grabbed from one of the keepers in 
passing. 

The tigers turned away from their near- 
victim and came toward Ruth. She had to 
shoot one. The other was cured and cowered 
intoacorner. Just aswell. The gun dropped 
from her hands as the strain relaxed. But 


| her double caught her as she started to slump, 
| caught her and in arms just about four times 


as powerful as they looked. carried her through 
the door, which some one had opened by that 
time, and up the incline. 


| ME: ROBBINS was still talking. “Did you 


boys get all that?” he demanded of the 


| camera men. ‘“We’ll have to rewrite the story 


and put in a twin sister to get it into the plot, 
but it’s the best thrill since I’ve been in the 
business. Ruth,” this to the girl in Skeeter’s 
arms, “I thought you were a coward, but that 


| was the bravest thing I ever saw done. Why, 
| you just naturally inspire me with so many 


ideas that we’ll never be able to get ’em all 
in one serial. I’ve got one framed up for next 
week that will put their eye out. You get 


| caught by a python, and he is about to squeeze 


the life out of you—Skeeter will double for 


| you where we use the live snake, of course— 
| and—” 


“Skeeter will never double for me again,” 
Ruth declared firmly, indicating that she was 
fully conscious and wished to be placed on her 
own feet. 

Skeeter relinquished his lovely burden 


| with a sigh. 


“Great Scott,” exclaimed her director, “you 
wouldn’t let him out just when he’s getting 
to be the best double you ever had? You 
can’t pick up a double like Skeeter anywhere 


| in Hollywood.” 


“Perhaps not, but you can’t pick up a 
husband like Skeeter anywhere in the 


| world.” 


“A husband?” 

“Yes, meet Mr. Ruth Williams,” grinned 
Skeeter. “Been married three days, so 
she’s still crazy about me. You should have 
waited three or four months before you pulled 
this stunt of locking me in with the tigers.” 

“Why?” 

“Then she would probably have doubled for 
one of the cats herself without pay. Her 
mother is ready to play the other one right 
now.” To Ruth. ‘Kiss me, darling, our 
secret is out. We might as well be our own 
disgustingly love-sick selves.” 

They were. 
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der if tedag BE? 5.40% 3 .% the short boil. Measure 4 level cups (2 Ibs.) 
You Mes ce LS, : crushed berries into large kettle, add 7 level 
ue of a i, , , - cups (3 lbs.) sugar and mix well. Use hottest 
, a iat nm 4 . fire and stir constantly before and while boil- 
Solt. a ne. ; - . = ing. Boil hard for one full minute, remove 
Viden * ‘ i . from fire and stir in % bottle (scant % cup) 
e you ae Se Ee VF Se ss Certo. From time jam is taken off fire allow to 
btha ; ’ 4 : , stand not over 5 minutes, by the clock, before 
at the * pouring. In the meantime skim, and stir occa- 
apon. ore ae sionally to cool slightly. Then pour quickly. If 
ick it ‘ “_ * mo, - in open glasses paraffin at once. If in jars seal 
yeast yp ell ate = Sey at once and invert for 10 minutes to sterilize 
Hie the tops. 


other Z 7 # : : it fe . Use above recipe for Raspberry, Blackberry or 
loose. : : ; | Loganberry Jam. 


your SSS * ae ret 4 Pineapple and Strawberry Jam—Crush well about 1 qt. 
steel , , - ay ripe berries. Put pineapple through food cut- 
e the at ; : i - ter, or chop very fine. Measure 2 level cups (1 
rood cs r<% lb.) of each into large kettle. Add 7 level cups 
Bo0d. ; ; i (3: Ibs.) sugar and mix well. Use hottest fire 
. slip. Z ‘i f r ‘ ’ id and stir constantly before and while boiling. 
et up Re Pi cx ‘ Hee : “Lie ss Boil hard for 1 minute, remove from fire and 
h the = : a ; stir in % bottle (scant % cup) Certo. Skim and 
b , ¥ g\s pour quickly. 


thing ai ORS ; ga | g Strawberry Jelly—Juice is pressed from raw fruit. 
ng in | : ; 1%, ; : ; . ' : “es Thoroughly crush with masher about 2% qts. 
Se < é -% - berries. Place fruit in cheese-cloth bag and 

edge ae et : J squeeze out juice. Then drip juice through cot- 
1 her - “ OS te . : ton flannel bag if a sparkling jelly is desired. 
rs in Pe v c . : =—— Measure 6% level cups (2% Ibs.) sugar and 8 
y ; cups (1% Ibs.) juice into large saucepan, stir 

; and bring to a boil. At once add 1 bottle 

near- - af (secant cup) Certo, stirring constantly and 
ad to ; $ bring again to a full boil for % minute. Re- 


vered j } J —now that fresh fruits are here move from fire, let stand 1 minute, skim and 


ypped pour quickly. 
But 


Eso ts: why not make the most delicious 


times 


Use above recipe for Raspberry, Blackberry or 
Loganberry Jelly. 


te d TT t d 9 Red or ee ere nee +=. 
rough f tas ripe fruit. d 1 cup water, stir until boiling, 
- that Ss Jam an Je y you ever ed: cover pan and simmer 10 minutes. Place in 
. jelly bag oat rege stig juice. ae 44 
cups (2% Ibs.) juice into large saucepan. Meas- 
Take full advantage of the bounty of orchard and cn Tig lool cone toe Weel Game osaenie 
dvou ee rf pan. Bring juice just to boil and begin to add 
f the garden. You can now convert any fruit into pe ect sugar slowly, with constant stirring, taking 
} fa 1e€ \ : . : i . b ‘i d — 5 Ag = oe. Dee. juice 
story nearly at boil. en bring to and at once 
ud 4 jam or jelly with but one minute’s boiling, and you nid Ye botte acane a Scup) "Gent, strtng 
nthe r\ can preserve that fragrance, flavor and delicacy of Spiminute Hemove from ‘tre, let Foal g ty 
ster’s : * ‘ ‘ ‘ . skim ¢ <ly. 
“that fresh, fully-ripened fruit which disappear under Ce eee ern 
Why = a a Raspberry and Currant Jelly—An even mixture is 
2b : long boiling. preferred. Use about 2% qts. or 3% Ibs. ripe 
raga tae ° 1 - h h d | bl fruit. — a, ~y — gh 
sf . ' ring, and bring fruit just to the boil. ace 
a You can now make Je y “ * € delectable — 7 ge Lo | — ay ae p> a. 
; ‘4.8 ee: nen drip juice through cotton flannel bag if a 
1 get ~ fruit juices that never would jell —the cherry, sparking jelly is demued. Measure 8 Seve Game 
ueeze a ts oe e (3% Ibs.) sugar and 4 cups (2 Ibs.) juice into 
e for Srey strawberry, pineapple, etc. large saucepan, stir and bring to a boil. At 
o : i once add 1 bottle (scant cup) Cerro, stirring 
me : C h ° | ° . f —. and — — = Fae Lad % 
minute. Remove from fire, let stand 1 minute, 
ain,” ERTO, the Je lifying prope ) o skim and pour quickly. 
bas , fruit, is the reason 


Rhubarb Jam—The “‘Strawberry” variety gives finest 
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CERTO is a pure, concentrated fruit 
product—“Mother Nature’s own jell- 
maker.” It contains no gelatine nor 
preservative. The CERTO process not 
only makes better and a greater vari- 
ety of jams and jellies than the old 
process, but reduces expense per jar; 
no fruit juice is boiled away, and one- 
half more product is obtained. 


In Canada send 40 cts. for trial bottle 
with Recipe Book to Douglas Packing 
Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont., Canada 


(Sur 


~ 


Try it with any tresh fruit available. 
You know how nice it is to have 
a supply of jam and jelly on hand. 
Make a lot of it this Summer. 


CERTO is sold by grocers everywhere 
or sent postpaid with Recipe Book 
(containing 76 recipes) for 35c. Be 
sure to get free Recipe Book—one 
ane with every bottle. 


Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 


398 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


TO 


eje 


colored jam; cut in short lengths without peel- 
ing and put through coarse chopper, or chop 
by hand. Measure 4 level cups (2 lbs.) chopped 
fruit into large kettle. Add 7% level cups (3% 
Ibs.) sugar and mix well. Use hottest fire and 
stir constantly before and while boiling. Boil 
hard for 8 minutes. Remove from fire and stir 
in 1 bottle (scant cup) Certo. Skim and pour 
quickly. 


PECTIN SALES CO., Inc. 


398 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Enclosed is 35c for bottle of Certo with recipe 


book to be sent prepaid. 





Scotch Scones 
¥% cup Swift’s “Silverleaf” 
Brand Pure Lard 
2 cups flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1 egg 
2 cup milk 
Y teaspoon salt 


Sift together flour, bak- 
ing powder, sugar and 
salt. Work in Swift’s 

“‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure 
Lard; add beaten egg 
and milk. Rollone-half 
inch thick, cut, brush 
over with milk and bake 
in a hot oven about 
twelve minutes. 


For dinner tonight—try these Scotch Scones 


Make up a big plate of these Scotch Scones for dinner 
tonight. . With plenty of butter and jam you won’t 
need much else, for everyone is pretty likely to con- 
centrate on scones. 


It’s no wonder, though. For when you use Swift’s 
“‘Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard as the shortening, 
scones, biscuits, pies or anything else you may make, 
are quite irresistibly light and appetizing. 


This fine lard has the even, creamy texture that 
makes an ideal shortening. It is of just the right con- 
sistency to mix with the flour so that the leavening 
agent can be most effective. Consequently, the bak- 
ing is always light and tender. 


Moreover, this lard imparts to the food a distinc- 
tive richness of flavor. 


For every sort of shortening use, for frying, too, 
you will like Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’? Brand Pure Lard. 
It is always uniform, always pure. 


You can get it from -your grocer or your butcher. 


* Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


a a Swift's ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand 
‘Sil = : } Pure Lard comes in sani- 
ve T » tary I- -pound cartons and 
at . in convenient pails of 2, 5 

; . and 10 pounds. These 

containers keep its purity 

? and freshness unimpared 

i sag —another reason why 

“Pr ab lpirrs: rd / ™* » wal thousands of particular 


N Pure La housekeepers always 


choose this finer lard. 
any 


™. 


~ “Best to buy for 
bake or fry’’ 


Swift's “Silverleaf’ Brand Pure Lard 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME 

_ put up moist in air-tight 

containers like fine fruits 
~ 
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Now you can get 
tresh coconut; tender as 1 


grated by the coconut man in a Southern market 











This shows why cake 
grows stale over night 
when made withordinary 
dried coconut. 


Balance any dry shredded coco- 
nut with an equal quantity of 
Baker’s Coconut,Southern Style, 
on small hand scales. Place a dish 
of water under the twoscale pans. 
The pan containing the dry co- 
conut will gradually sink lower 
and lower as it absorbs moisture. 
Baker’s Coconut, 
packed moist 
never steals mois- 
ture from your 
cake. 
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Bake 


“The Old ReliableCoconutMan” 
stands.in the, famous Lexington 
market of Baltimore. While you 
wait, he opens: codonuts: newly 
arrived from the West Indies, and 
shreds their juicy meat. 

The old coconut men taught 
the South how to eat coconut as 
it should be eaten—fresh, moist 
and rich with the delicious coco- 
nut flavor—dquite different from 
the coconut that reaches the rest 
of the country, dried, or, even 
when in the shell, often stale and 
tasteless. 

But now everybody everywhere 
can have this delicacy. Now for 
the first time coconut is being put 
up moist but without the milk, 
in air-tight cans, like fresh fruit. 
In Baker’s Coconut, Southern 
Style, you get coconut that is as 
juicy and full of flavor as fresh- 
grated coconut. 

Pies, puddings, cookies, the 
popular jello desserts, become 
new dainties when you use this 


new moist coconut. Cakes made 
with it keep moist for days. To 
understand why, read the ex- 
planation under the picture of 
the little scales. 


With sliced oranges it will give 
you a new taste experience. It 
makes canned, stewed or sliced 
fruits seem like rich, expensive 
desserts. 


Make this coconut cake—see 
how long it stays fresh 


¥% cup of butter. 1% cups of sugar. 3 eggs. 34 cup 
of milk. 2 cups of flour. 2 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. A pinch of salt. 1 teaspoonful of vanilla, 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream. Break in one 
egg at a time, beating each until light. Add the 
milk. Gradually stir in the flour and the baking 
powder which has been sifted together three 
times. Add the flavoring. Bake in moderate 
— about 25 minutes, Put together with coconut 
ing. 


COCONUT FILLING AND FROSTING:— 
Boil 2 cups of granulated sugar, 1 cup of water 
and 4 teaspoonful of cream of tartar without 
stirring, until it threads.. Pour the syrup onto 
the stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs and beat until 
thick. Spread quickly between layers and on top. 
Sprinkle thickly with contents of one can Baker’s 
Coconut, Southern Style. 


Try your own recipe and see how 
much longer Baker’s Coconut, 
Southern Style, keeps cake fresh. 


Baker’s Coconut comes in three different ways 


Baker’sCoconut,SouthernStyle Baker’s Fresh Grated Coco- Baker’s Cardboard Packages— 
(Yellow Can), packed moist, but nut (Blue Can) sealed upwith the meat of selected coconuts, 


without the milk—fresh as if its own natural milk. 


grated by the Coconut Man in 
the market. 





prepared for those who prefer 
the dry shredded farm, 


Send today for our new recipe book to The Franklin Baker Company, 
Dept. F-2, 13th and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


rs Coconut 
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Kodak Keeps the Story 


What a chance for a picture—and how easy it all is the Kodak 


way. “Click” the shutter goes, and the story stays—for all time. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 








